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PRESENT STAT 


Tus late session of Parliament, though afford- 


. ing little excitement to ordinary politicians, proved 


» bein reality a most significant and important 


chapter in our political history. There were, in- | 


ied, no great party struggles, defeats, or victories ; 
pogreat legislative change occurred in our insti- 
tions; the ministerial majorities remained un- 
jiminished, and the hopes of the opposition at the 
dose of the session were even more faint than at 
the commencement of the legislative campaign. 
But, nevertheless, events occurred, significant 


heralds of the coming times! which marked the | 


meat change that has taken place within the last 
fw years, in all that relates to our political and 
so social condition ; which plainly showed that 
the real consequences of the Reform Act have yet 
io be experienced, and that, quiet and settled as 
we seem to be, a thorough revolution has in fact 
en silently effected in the whole framework of 
war government, and in the opinions of the people. 

The circumstance which, even to a cursory 
oerver, appears the most remarkable in our 
present political condition, is the situation and 
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government. The alarm of this discovery drove 
the Whigs suddenly upon Conservative courses, 
, and effectually blinded them to the real dangers 
by which, as a party, they were surrounded. At 
the time of which we are now speaking, backed 
as they were by an enthusiastic nation, the Whig 
administration was omnipotent; yet its power 
was not secured by the institutions lately framed, 
but was solely the result of popular support. 
Unfortunately for themselves, the Whigs thought 
otherwise. They believed that they had so 
managed the representation as to secure for many 
| years to come a Whig majority; and feeling 
‘secure in this anticipation, they viewed with in- 
| difference the rapid decline of their popularity. 
| Their opponents, the Tories, stunned for a time 
| and frightened by the revolution that had taken 
place, believed themselves permanently excluded 
‘from power; which sad event they were in the 
habit of announcing, by repeated declarations, that 
the constitution was destroyed. The Tories, how- 
| ever, were under the guidance of a very sagacious 
party leader, and very dexterous politician. Sir 








power of the Premier, Sir Robert Peel. Anex- Robert Peel, undismayed by the sudden and com- 


planation of the manner in which this curious | 
influence has been created, and is maintained, will | 
yo far to describe the condition of parties gene- | 
nlly, as well as the more important changes | 
vhich have followed as consequences from the 
Reform Act. 

When the first reformed parliament assembled 
i 1833, as glorious an opportunity was offered to | 
te Whigs, as ever a happy fortune bestowed on | 
political party. They were not, however, equal | 
the occasion ; but, viewing with intense dismay | 
i disgust the work of their own hands, they set | 

selves actively to work in order to disappoint | 

fe hopes which they had unexpectedly excited. 
ha this undertaking they were eminently success- 
When they proposed their great measure of 
worm, they fancied that they had just hit that 
Y point which would enable them for years 

® keep out of power their old opponents the 
és, and to secure even for their children the 
Prmment of the country. On a sudden, they 
“covered that the people chose to carry to their | 
*ritimate conclusions the principles which the 
had propounded ; and that they sought, in 


4 well as in name, to have a really popular | 
"OL. XIL—no,. Cxurt. 





plete victory of the Whigs, commenced his efforts 
for the reconstruction of his defeated party ; and, 
with a dexterity which has never been surpassed, 
gradually recovered for it strength and numbers, 
He saw, at the outset, what indeed Radical politi- 
cians had declared even while the Reform Bill 
was passing, and the public enthusiasm at its 
height, that the oligarchical dominion was only dis- 
turbed by the provisions of that famous measure, 
not permanently destroyed. He saw that there 
were ample means afforded of reconstructing the 
old dominion, and that all he had to fear and to 
combat, was the popular opinion, and the prin- 


ciples which had become dear to the people, in 


consequence of the excitement and discussion to 
which the passing of the Reform Act gave birth. 
Two things were requisite for enabling him to 
return to power: the first was, that his present 
popular opponents should cease to be the idols of 
the people ; the next, that by the steady influence 
of wealth, the existing registration of voters, em- 
bracing a majority of Liberals, should be gradually 
but completely changed in character. To bring 
about the first change, as we have already said, 


the Whigs themselves actively assisted ; and their 
3B 
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unwise, and to themselves fatal policy, was fostered 
with consummate art by their sagacious opponent. 
Throughout the struggle which took place between 
the Whigs under Lord Grey, and those who de- 
sired the legitimate consummation of the principles 
established by the Reform Act, Sir Robert Peel 
never failed to assist the Whigs; he did every 
thing in his power to excite their fears of demo- 
cratic encroachments ; his forces were always 
ready to secure a majority for the administration 
when pursuing their backward policy; and by 
well-timed applause, by equally opportune denun- 
ciations and threats, he led them on to their de- 
struction. He stimulated his own party with the 
hope of an early return to power ; and thus, while 
he was rendering the chief supporters of his oppo- 
nents either apathetic or hostile to their former 
friends, he kept his own forces on the alert, and 
active in the construction of a favourable registra- 
tion. 

The consequence was soon apparent, and the 
first blow was struck by the king himself, who 
had been supposed to be a sort of patriot king de- 
lighting in reform. The Whigs were suddenly 
dismissed, and Sir Robert Peel recalled to power, 
at the end of 1834. So short was the time required 
to break down the popularity and prostrate the 
power of the most formidable administration that 
ever ruled this country. The attempt, however, in 
one sense, Was premature: for, although, by proving 
how much of strength the Whigs had already lost, it 
led to their final overthrow, still, at the moment, 
enough of popularity remained with the late ad- 
ministration to procure for them a feeble majority, 
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the Tories. They discovered their exquisite 

sure of Reform not to be so perfect for their 
purposes as they had imagined it, and that, if hee 
hoped for power, they must endeavour to reae ae 
some portion of their lost popularity, By the 
charm was dissolved, the spell was broken, the old 
enthusiasm could not be rekindled. The Utter 
selfishness of the Whigs had been made too mani. 
fest for men again to trust to their fair professions 
Party hacks were indeed active,—mere tra, 
politicians were as busy as ever,—but the peop 
as a mass, remained inert ; and seeing that the 
struggle that was going on was but a strife fo 
selfish purposes, they were little solicitous as t, 
the result. 

In the meantime a course was pursued by the 
Tory party, and permitted by the Tory leaders, 
well worthy of our most serious consideration, The 
policy adopted by them during the whole periog 
of their being in opposition, when viewed in cop. 
junction with the course pursued by their chief, 
since his return to power, raises grave questions of 
morality ; and we are forced to inquire whether 
any end could justify the employment of such 
means. The various bigoted cries raised against 
the Whigs, by their Conservative opponents, have 
one by one been disowned by the present premier, 
since his acquisition of office. While in opposition, 
for example, every attempt to conciliate Ireland 
was declared to be an attack upon the established 
religion ; and yet we have seen, within a few 
months, a much bolder course pursued by Sir R, 
Peel, for the attainment of the same end of con- 
ciliation, than any which his predecessors had 





which, after a severe struggle, ousted the intrusive 
minister. 

The short administration of Sir Robert Peel, in 
1835, was perhaps the most remarkable, and was 
certainly the most brilliant period, of his political 
career. Ifis skill was never so manifest as at the 
very hour when he was obliged to yield to superior 
numbers. But there were signs more remarkable 
which attended this celebrated parliamentary cam- 
paign. <A careful observer could even, at that 
time, perceive that the Sir Robert Peel of 1835 
was a person wholly changed from the Sir Robert 
Peel of 1829. The influence of the time had been 
great upon him, Left to himself, and no longer 
under the blighting influence of Lord Eldon, his 
language, and the doctrines he promulgated, began 
to be in accordance with the reigning feeling and 
opinions of the time. Had the Tory party been 
endowed with any quickness of perception, they 
would at that time have seen good cause for dis- 
trusting their chosen champion and leader. They 
were either dull of apprehension or devoid of abi- 
lities in themselves for the management of their 
party, and they gave themselves up with a blind 
confidence to the guidance of their dangerous 
chief. 

The Whigs, on their return to power, showed 
that they also had acquired some knowledge by 
the bitter experience of the last few months. They 
perceived that their most dangerous enemies were 
not to be found, as they had hitherto believed, in 
the Liberal ranks, but among their ancient enemies 





dared to adopt. So, again, an outcry was raised 
by the Tory party against the Whigs, in conse. 
quence of the passing of what is called the New 
| Poor-law ; and yet, though much party strength 
' was gained by this unjust proceeding, all opposi- 
'tion to this law has been formally disclaimed by 
| all the more important persons in the administra- 
‘tion ; aud it will be found, that every such devia- 
‘tion from the strict line of truth and justice, has 
| been followed by an appropriate retribution, in the 
shape of trouble and danger to the administration 
which originally profited by the evil conduct. 

If we could regard Sir R. Peel with reference 
solely to his conduct since he has been in office, 
our estimate of his conduct would be very different 
from what it is, when we take into consideration 
the course pursued, both by himself and friends, 
previous to his successful advent to power. The 
discomfited Whigs complain, and with justice, that 
coming into office upon principles of the striet 
Conservative or Tory party, the present admins 
tration have forsaken their own declared doctrines, 
in order to adopt those of the Whigs, whom they 
abused and routed, because they professed the very 
opinions now so much in favour. One set of doc 
trines, say they, was adopted while in opposition, 
another and very different set now they are @ 
office ; and consequently they (the Tories) have 
gained or hold their power upon false pretences 
To party men this is naturally enough u , 
offensive. In the mind of the strict and conscle® 
tious politician, it raises feelings of a co 
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opposin nature. He cannot but rejoice at 
Sotats of the political condition of which such 
ing is the significant evidence. He must 
. the same time deeply deplore the necessity 
appears to exist, for the adoption of so tor- 
and unjust a course of action, even by those 
«io intend to do good. He sees that all faith in 
j» morality of public men is utterly destroyed, 
gi that a huge amount of bigotry and hatred still 
gains with, and sways the minds of a large por- 
son of the community. 
frery minister who governs this country, for 
ssny years to come, will find himself beset and 
mpered by various powerful and also conflicting 
sfuences: of these many will be beneficial and 
ysting to good results; many, and very potent 
ses too, Will be of a widely different complexion. 
ts this position Sir Robert Peel is placed at the 
ent moment ; and no one who does not accu- 
ately scan and ascertain the peculiar interests 
gich are continually and simultaneously acting 
gon him, can acquire the key to the somewhat 
watradictory doctrines and principles which he 
ys been compelled to adopt. In the main his 
eurse has been a wise and beneficial one; dis- 
éured at intervals by acts based on narrow pre- 
dices, and even vulgar errors. The wisdom of 
she general tendency of his acts proves, that a 
we majority of the forces brought actively to 


varon him, are of a beneficial character ; the | 


@asional deviation from liberality and wisdom, 
snves how potent still are the elements of evil in 
i institutions of our country. 

The truth of this statement cannot be more 
‘arly illustrated, than by considering the course 
vopted by Sir R. Peel, with respect to education, 
nthe various kingdoms of England, Ireland, and 
Sotland. He seems to have found it impossible 
wadhere steadily to any one principle of action ; 
atin the main his acts have been wise and bold, 
inf the intentions evinced by him, well worthy of 
uenlightened and benevolent legislator. Let us 
eppose, for an instant, that a minister is placed at 
helm, intent on the public good, and solicitous 
aly as to the most efficient mode of attaining it ; 
rut would be the peculiar difficulties he would 
eeounter at the present moment, what the circum- 
‘ances which would contribute to the fulfilment 
fhis benevolent designs? Let us begin with Ire- 
am. No English statesman can administer the 
thirs of Ireland with a beneficial effect, if he con- 


% people of Ireland ; those of the people of 
nd must also be consulted ; and they, un- 
tely, are not, nor have they often been, in 
werdance with a just and wise policy for Ire- 
The Irish Established Church enlists in its 

» one large section of the community of 
vand, on political as well as religious grounds. 
ussenters of England, with shame be it said, 
ill bigoted and presuming in their views re- 
ting those who profess the Catholic faith ; and 
mm liberal doctrines are brought in aid of intole- 
ae when legislation for Ireland is proposed. 
tan be no doubt that all these separate par- 
vould combine against certain plans for the 
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education of the Irish people ; and no plan could 
be devised by human ingenuity which would 
please them all. With a strong bigoted feeling of 
Protestantism in England, and an equally bigoted 
and powerful feeling of Catholicism in Ireland, 
the minister who should earnestly and honestly 
endeavour to devise a scheme which should conci- 
liate both nations, and obtain their universal con- 
currence, would discover that he had proposed to 
himself a task of impossible performance, and he 
would find it of no ordinary difficulty to propose 
any useful plan which would obtain even a majo- 
rity of suffrages. The excited and distorted reli- 
gious opinions of both people, present, not indeed 
an insuperable, but certainly a most formidable ob- 
stacle to any rational legislation respecting ques- 
tions which involve, in the opinions of the public, 
matters affecting the religion of either nation. If 
such, then, would be the situation of a statesman 
who, by the hypothesis, had no difficulties to en- 
counter which arose from his previous history, how 
has it happened, it may be asked, that Sir Robert 
Peel has succeeded in carrying schemes through 
parliament, which, in their aggregate, have of- 
fended all parties, and separately roused the oppo- 
sition, alternately, of his friends and his enemies? 
The situation of the Premier is, no doubt, such as 
this question supposes, and is, in truth, curious 
and extraordinary: a solution, however, of the 
difficulty can, we think, be found, not only satis- 
factory, but in the highest degree cheering and 
consolatory. 

We have already briefly described the cireum- 
stances attending the advent of Sir Robert Peel 
to power; and, among these, we mentioned the 
hopes which he had excited amongst his own 
party, and the use that he had made of Tory pre- 
judice and bigotry to weaken and disparage his 
opponents the Whigs. Their success being com- 
plete, his partisans anticipated something like a 
return of the golden days of the old Tory rule. 
The Established Church was now to be predomi- 
nant in fact as well as name. The short emanci- 
pation of the various classes of sectaries was to be 
at an end; and their past insolence, during their 
temporary exaltation, was now to receive severe 
retribution. In Ireland, more especially, the Es- 
tablished Church and the Orange party were in 
ecstasies of anticipated revenge and profit. The 
Irish secretary, Mr. Peel, was recollected ; the 


'good old times of Orange impunity, insolence, 
emplate solely the wants, wishes, and feelings of | 


tyranny, and extortion, were, “in their flowing 
cups, freshly remembered ;” and “ the glorious 
and immortal memory” was about to be, as the 

believed, the watchword for the rule of Ireland. 
Such was the belief of Sir Robert Peel's Irish 
supporters. The anticipations of his English 
friends were, perhaps, dashed with some distrust, 
from their remembrance of the past ; yet their 
boasting was loud, and Ireland, they expected, 
would prove the great scene of their ministerial, as 
it had already proved of their opposition triumphs. 
The majority of the English voters had been ex- 
cited to oppose the late Whig administration, by 
means of the Irish Church ; every parson through- 
out the country was an active political agent and 
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canvasser against the Whigs, and for the Tories, 
because of the danger to the Protestant faith, 
which, they said, was put in peril by the diabo- 
lical scheme of the National Schools, and by an 
attempt to apply the surplus of Church property 
to the abominable secular purpose of attempting 
to educate the rude and ignorant peasantry of 
Ireland. Such infamous schemes aroused the ire 
and the activity of the whole body of the English 
clergy. Nearly every pulpit was made an elec- 
tioneering agency oflice ; and now when the victory 
had been achieved, the successful minister's legis- 
lation for Ireland was anxiously awaited. 


But this minister was not, zs not, rather, a bigot | 


in his nature. His early education, his early for- 
tunes, were, indeed, adverse to any enlargement of 


his mind, any exaltation of his character. Saga- | 


cious, however, and acute, his experience in oppo- 
sition, the study and reflexion which the then first 
leisure of his life afforded, had wrought a thorough 
change in his modes of thought and feeling, and 
consequently in his whole scheme of government. 
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i 
} 
{ 


Irish policy. Still his original calculation 
The good sense and good feeling of he ae 
lightened portion of the nation has Supported him 
A quiet determination has been opposed ty the 
noisy demonstrations of the furiou and 
their fanatic followers, alike creditable to the 
taste, as well as the policy, of the just, }j 
and disinterested supporters of the minister. The 
| spectacle thus afforded was novel and interestine 
The distinctions of party were in reality oblite. 
The minister, swayed by the great 
sibilities and obligations of his position, Proposed g 
_ course of conduct in the highest degree distastefy) 
to hisown immediate supporters. Of these, many 
even in parliament, deserted him, and beat the 
drum ecclesiastic with great vigour and effec. 
His old party opponents yielded him a reluctan: 
support ; complaining bitterly at the same time, 





expectation he has, indeed, been disappointe 
the organization of the priesthood of the ‘ 
Protestant sects has enabled them to raise 
but, in truth, impotent yell, against his scheme of 


VaTingy 
& loud 
of 


8 priests 


We say this upon a careful and continuous survey | that the premier had stolen their thunder, anj 
of his conduct for many years past. His notions | was making a far louder and magnificent demop. 
as to political morality are not, indeed, of a severe | stration than any thing they had thought of pm. 
and rigid character. The expediency of the pre- | ducing. The various dissenting sects, as sects 
sent moment is the first and chief object of his | with some very small and honourable exceptions 
consideration ; and so long as he guards himself | allied themselves with their chief enemy, the 
from parliamentary attack by studied ambiguity | established church ; and forgot, in their Protestant 
of phrase, he is not scrupulous as to raising a be- | bigotry, their great guiding doctrine of religious 
‘liberty. These very sects had been the chief 

porters of the Whigs while in power, and wer 


lief respecting his opinions, which he knows to be 
incorrect, and which he never intends to fulfil. 
Nevertheless, when left to his own unbiassed guid- 
ance, his wishes are benevolent, his views are 


their chief liberal strength. 
not be forgotten, that at this period the dissenters 
were labouring under galling disabilities, and 


} 
| 


sound, his aspirations manly and generous ; and | 
hoped, by Whig aid, and on the ground of liberal 
principles, to obtain their emancipation from s 


so soon as he finds support in the right course, he 
accurately describes, and skilfully pursues it ; and 
thus it has happened, that while his own friends 
were panting for the rewards of their bigotry, and 
gloating over the revenge and the profit which 
their victory was to afford, he having scanned with 
an observant eye all the various important circum- 
stances by which, as a minister, he was surrounded, 
had wisely decided, in spite of the loud talking of 
his friends, and of their successful endeavours 
against the Whigs, that true tolerance, and a wise 
and just liberality, was the reigning sentiment 
with the majority of his countrymen, and must be, 
in the main, the rule of his political conduct. He 
saw what, indeed, no intelligent man could fail to 
see, that the quarter of a century of peace which 
England had enjoyed, had entirely changed the 
opinions and condition of her people; that the 


disgraceful thraldom. 


It should, however, 


| But now, when the test 
and corporation acts were not only repealed, but | 


the new municipal act was in full operation, and 


in all things nearly a perfect equality existed 
between dissenter and churchman, the sphere of | 
their liberality became narrowed to the Protestant 
limit: they, like their betters, could damn and 
exclude——denounce another man’s religion #& 
false and idolatrous, and seek, on the ground of 


/error, to shut him out from political privileges. 
| Thus justifying the insinuation of a somewhat 


reform act, however barren it might have proved 


in mere legislative effects, had created a new and 
all-comprehensive spirit of discussion, the results 
of which, mechanical contrivance now enabled us 
to circulate freely amongst all classes of the people: 


perhaps he, like so many others, believed also, | 
duals, a large majority are firm and 
friends of civil and religious liberty ; but we be 


that the old leaven of intolerance had become 
inert among the mass of the population; and ex- 
pected, when he had proved that justice and policy 
demanded a generous system of legislation towards 


Ireland, that the English, as a people, would 


unanimously support him in his endeavours to 
carry out his benevolent intentions. In this last 


| side of freedom, to be in this instance i 
interested and bigoted persons on behalf of 8 


' 


| 


profane friend of ours, who once, in the eagerness 

of an animated conversation, put this startling 

question, “ What the devil is the use of a dissenter 
| without a grievance ?” 
(it was before the passing of the municipal reform 
act) was thought unfair and ungenerous ; but 
experience of the last few months has shaken 
its foundations our faith in the truth and sincerty 
of dissenting liberality. 
misunderstood. We sincerely believe, that of th 
whole body of dissenters, taking them as 


The sarcasm at that time 


Let us not in this & 


lieve that the dissenters have erred most gri 
‘in allowing the organization which they pos 
and which they have so often employed on 
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acetal jatolerance. The inconsistency is as 
“ae ag the intolerance. The triumphant de- 
ang the dissenters in the year 1844, for 
easlit with the established church, in the man- 

of the education of the factory popula- 
oa, is a strange contrast to their impotent opposi- 
gn to part of a plan to further the education of 
se Irish people, on the ground, that it tended to 
re tion of error, The churchman will, 
5 his turn, take advantage of these declarations ; 
gd when it is attempted to give the dissenter a 
ggre in the education of the people, will object, 
st by such means error will be propagated. The 
sgenter cannot now attack this assertion with 
je weapons which, as a friend of civil and reli- 





gous liberty, he has hitherto employed. He has 


imelf declared, that error is a good ground of | 


acusion, and has presumed to make himself the 

for another man of what is truth in religion. 
the churchman will now do the same ; and being 
4e stronger, will be able to enforce his intole- 
mace. 

Of the supporters of the minister on this occa- 
sa, the most hearty and sincere were precisely 
ist liberal section, against whose views, in former 
sys, he had employed all the arts of his rhetoric, 
ij his skill in debate, all his means as a party 





vader :—we mean that section of liberals whom 
ie Whigs, in combination with Sir Robert Peel, 
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of Mr. Plumptre, and the virtuous and religious 
eloquence of Colonel Sibthorpe, attacked his right 
honourable friend in subdued tones, and meastired 
phrase ; but with a bitterness of spirit which plainly 
showed how grave was the dissension in the minis- 
terial camp. The elaborate sarcasms of Mr. 
D'Israeli, even though seconded by the spite of 
Mr. Smythe, and the holy, innocent, but some- 
what inspired fervour of Lord John Manners, 
marked only the fierce personal disappointment 
of the political Proteus, who, with unabashed fore- 
head, could take his leader to task for deserting 
opinions and changing his conduct. This person 
commenced his political life as candidate for a 
seat in Parliament, upon the recommendations of 
Mr. Hume and Mr. O’Connell ; who, with some 
rashness, and little knowledge of the man, vouched 
for the liberal opinions of the author of Vivian 
Grey and the Young Duke! Being unsuccessful, 
spite of his literary fame and his personal merit, 
he suddenly transformed himself from a Radical 
into a Tory ; hoping, to use the figure employed 
by a learned lord upon a somewhat different sub- 
ject, “ hoping that men, now that he was a butter- 
tly, would forget the deeds he had done as a grub.” 
The minister, however, was as blind to his deserts 
as was the constituency which rejected his /iberal 


| services ; pungent speeches, made in his support, 
he passed over without applause; and, what was 


were wont to denounce as dangerous democrats, | more disagreeable, without reward ; solicitation 
wi destructive infidels. This support, too, was | itself also failed of the desired end; when, on a 
durded with great danger and risk to themselves. | sudden, soft words, and earnest support, having 
Tbe majority which had returned them to parlia- ; gained no wages, the natural spleen of the aspi- 
wat, depended often in great measure upon | rant’s nature sought relief in violent, insolent, per- 
dsenters, who most vehemently opposed the | sonal abuse. Young England was delighted at 
eeme of the minister. Their votes were openly | having made this addition to its intellectual and 
kclared for the future to depend upon the course | moral strength ; and now, under the joint leader- 
garsued on this occasion. On some, indeed, these | ship of Mr. Peter Borthwick, Mr. Benjamin 
irats produced the expected effect. Votes in| D’Israeli, and Lord John Manners, the youthful 
wrliament were withheld, which had otherwise | party have determined to apply their sickly senti- 
wen given in favour of the liberal measure pro- | mentality to the regeneration of mankind, and 
wed by Sir R. Peel, or given in direct opposition | opposition to the minister. 

whim. The larger number, however, of the! Had the minister no more formidable enemies, 
derals, acted a far more honourable part. In | however, than these puling patriots, he would 
gle of threats,—in spite of the pain produced by | have little cause for alarm; but he has, by his 
gpsing old and esteemed friends, support was | acts of this last session, proved, to the old Tory 
pen by them to what they, in their conscience, | party, that he will not be the leader in any scheme 
sieved just and politic; and the minister was | for the re-establishment of the old Tory rule. 
tumphant, by the assistance of the men from | Occasionally, indeed, he has swerved from the 
tom he had the least reason to expect support. | liberal principles on which most of his Irish 
No description of these strange scenes would be policy has been based, in order to keep them in 
xeurate or complete which should omit the effect | good humour and retain their support. The most 
Miuced by this proposed measure upon the im- | striking instance of this sort of contradiction was 
wilate supporters of the minister himself. Two | afforded by his conduct on the bill introduced by 
“uses of them had become indignant in conse- | Mr. Rutherfurd, respecting the Scottish universi- 
mace of his new scheme of policy ; and, in various ties. A week had hardly elapsed since Sir R. 
"ys took occasion to express their discontent. | Peel had triumphantly carried his bill for the 


tke old Tory party, represented by Sir Robert | 
a was sorely galled by the religious liberality 
sae minister; and Young England, with Mr. | 
amin D’Israeli at its head, full of spleen and | 
antment, took this occasion to vent its wrath 
spite against the offending party-leader. The 
Musterial side groaned with the one set, and 





Naa with, and sometimes at, the other. Sir 
Inglis, aided by the tears and lamentations 


establishment of colleges in Ireland ; in which no 
religious test was employed as a means of exclu- 
sion, in which no religious teaching was establish- 
ed by the Government, because such teaching 
would lead to exclusion and dissension. Mr, 
Rutherfurd sought to do away with the same 
cause of mischief and division in Seotland; but, 
in this case, the minister did not, apparently, 
expect to receive the same support from the public 
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lerance in Ireland, it would have been to favour 
the minority at the expense of the great majority 
of the people. In the present condition of Ireland, 
such conduct would have endangered the peace of 
the country, and probably raised a commotion, 
which, if not a civi) war, would yet have led to 


people of England would not, at this time, permit 
such a course to be pursued. Discontent in 
England would have followed commotion in Ire- 
land ; and the attempt to maintain, in such a way, 
the predominance of the Irish church and the 
Orange party, would have excited a strong feeling 
against the establishment generally, and endan- 
gered the English as well as the Irish exclusive 
and established church. In Scotland no such 
evil was to be expected ; the benefit sought would 
only be for a small minority* of the people ; and 
the minister’s friends would have been seriously 
offended, without any corresponding good, as a 
return for the loss of the favour of his supporters. 
He was content, therefore, rather to incur the 
charge of inconsistency than the discontent of his 
party. We frankly own, that we look with pain 
upon such sacrifices to an immediate and narrow 
expediency. Viewing them as mere acts of policy, 
we deem thei in the highest degree dangerous,— 
creating, as they must, distrust in all honest men’s 
minds, and disgust in those of many. Regarding 
them, however, with reference to that extended 
expediency which constitutes morality, sure we 
are that all such departures from the truth, are 
grave derelictions of duty,—serious offences against 
great moral canons, which are, in all seasons, in 
force ; and we believe, that at this very moment, 
the situation of Sir Robert Peel is rendered pre- 
carious only by these contradictions in his prin- 
eiples and hisconduct. His strength, now, is derived 
from two sources ;—the one is the opinion, in his 
favour, of a large and enlightened section of the 
public. This favour has been won by the evi- 
dence which his conduct has afforded, as well of 
skill, as of a regard to the governing spirit and 
increasing enlightenment of the times in which 
we live. The other source of his strength is the 
weakness of all other parties, and all other party- 
men. Many have been the occasions during the 
two last years, when, if the Whigs had not been 
utterly destroyed in popular estimation, Sir Robert 
Peel would have been excluded from his office. 
Had the Whigs, in the year 1837, magnanimously 
resigned, because unable to carry out their views 
of what the necessities of the nation required, they 
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opinion as he hoped to attain in the case of his | would have regained much of the reputation they 
Irish scheme. Had he pursued a system of into- | had forfeited, and would now have been ables, 


appeal to a favourable people for their sug 
But, as they chose to cling to power whileashred efi: 
remained, each'day saw their waning considerss: . 
grow less, till the bright luminary of 1g32 heseme 
extinct in 1841 ; and many are the Tevolutions 
and changes, and long the time that mugt 


open violence in every part of the country. The | before any section of the liberal party have sequin, 


power and consideration sufficient to enable then 
to seize upon the government of the country, Th 


Tory party, in the meanwhile, are divided, weg. | 


ened, and without any leader of ability to head 
them. Were Sir Robert Peel to resign or be oust: 
to-morrow, one month’s parliamentary campaign 


| would utterly embroil all parties, and every at. 


tempt to organize a stable administration won); 
prove abortive. ‘The affairs of the country woul 
indeed go on, by the means of their inherent fon, 


| and energy ; but all real advance would be ger. 


ously delayed, and the utmost good that we coulj 
expect or hope would be, that no positive calamity 
would occur ;—a fearful risk, when we consider 
what is the condition of the world abroad, anj 
that the peace of Europe and the world may 
any moment be seriously endangered by the death 
of the King of the French, an old thougha vigorous 
man. These considerations contribute largely to 
the maintenance of Sir Robert Peel’s influence. 
We do not believe, indeed, that he can be ousted 
by any combination of Tory forces: and, as we 
have already said, no Whig administration js at 
this moment possible. Yet we can well understand, 
that many circumstances might occur to place him 
in a minority ; and thus, perhaps, induce him to 
resign, A scramble would follow, honourable to 
no party, and by no means beneficial to the public. 
Any retrograde course cannot safely be adopted.t 
If Sir Robert Peel, in the very flush of victory, and 
with a large and obedient majority at his com- 
mand, found Tory rule impossible, we need not 
fear any permanent establishment of such a domi- 
nion. Rash men may attempt to fix such a yoke 
on the people; but they will quickly discover their 
own folly, and learn how wise and prudent was 
the course of their wary predecessor. But this 


mischief may be prevented, by a steady adherence, | 


on the part of Sir Robert Peel, to one set of prin- 


ciples, and one line of conduct. If his faith in the | 
support of the enlightened public, and reliance on 7 


their strength, should increase, it may be hoped 
and expected that his course will become more 
uniform and steady ; that a wavering and some 
what tortuous direction will no longer detraet from 
its merit, and render his tenure of office precarious. 


— 





* Our Contributor has fallen into the same error as Sir Robert Peel. Sir R. was frightened into opposition to Mr 


Rutherfurd’s Bill, by the voice of the General Assembly of the Church, which he mistook for the voice of the People, # 
Scotland. Since the Disruption, the adherents of the Establishment have constituted a decided minority ; and of 
minority, not half entertain the General Assembly's Views on the University Question, Sir Robert Peel's ona waleantll 
bad as our Contributor represents it, and an egregious blunder to boot.— £. 1. M. } of the 
t+ The conduct of Lord John Russell, the leader of the other great party, viz. of the Whigs, is a significant proof of 
truth of this assertion. Sir Robert Peel's liberality has compelled Lord John to give up many opinions which, as 3 ministe’. 


he fiercely defended. The Opposition and the Ministry are now bidding against each other for public favour. 
proposing each a more liberal measure than that proposed by his antagonist. Lord John’s finality has been 


How? 
blown to th 


-«“ : mathe 2 
winds ; his fixed duty has become an uncertain quantity ; and, having voted with Mr. Villiers, he cannot go much lower 


this species of Dutch auction, in which he is contending with the Premier. 
strongly towards liberal doctrines, we should not find these straws floating that way. 


If the current of publie opimion 
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nt moment he is, in fact, without a 

s - ote minister solely by necessity; and 
Fay ecessit he may strengthen, by separating 
aif from all mere party ties, and by guiding 
iimeell entirely by those great principles of civil, 
- ious, and commercial liberty, which from time 
i» time he broadly enunciates, but which, unfor- 
,he seldom consistently follows. He can- 

wi, indeed, nor can any man, rule this country, 
sihout constantly and sedulously watching the 
gefiicting opinions and interests which pervade 
part of our system. Something, doubtless, 
gest in most cases be yielded to compromise ; but 
ach compromise ought not to assume the character 
¢ contradictory principles. No man who really 
jsires to govern this country, for its good, and 
sith its own enlightened consent, can safely hazard 


je contradiction involved in the passing of the | 
ish college bill, and the rejection of Mr. Ruther- | 


gris proposed measure. The repetition of such 
s proceeding would gravely compromise the power 
dsny minister, no matter how firmly established, 
gi must shake to its centre a power resting on 
jundations so unstable as those of the present 
dministration. What is really needed by Sir 
Robert Peel, is a generous confidence in popular 
alightenment. We sincerely hope experience is 
ving him this absolutely necessary quality for a 
milly great statesman. His well-known and 
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| guities in a parliamentary debate, is a dangerous 
accomplishment. A momentary triumph is often 
gained by it, at the serious cost of a permanent 
loss of reputation. Thus a ready and quick debater 
is seldom confided in as the leader of a party ; and 
still more rarely does he acquire a character with 
the world at large for that steadfastness and can- 
dour, and that enlarged and generous benevolence, 
which must ever belong to a great ruler of the 
people. The petty victories of a wordy warfare 
must be foregone ; the skill merely to vanquish, 
mislead, and mystify, must never be employed by 
the man who aspires to the exalted name of a wise 
and virtuous legislator. Truth, plain, simple 
truth, and a rigid justice, are the lights for his 
path, which no exigency, however pressing, no 
mere expediency, however urgent, should seduce 
him to neglect. A great field is before the present 
premier, if he have the courage and the force of 
mind to enter upon it, making this exalted morality 
the guide for his conduct. Whatever be the course 
which he may adopt, however, the nation will 
prosper. Every day will weaken the narrow and 
conflicting party interests and influences by which 





_ hitherto our destinies have been ruled ; increasing 


| improvement and knowledge will lead to a generous 


_ and mutual forbearance ; and spite of party, spite 
_of personal ambition, to labour for the welfare of 
the whole people, and not the success of hostile 


dwwy dexterity in the use of conventional ambi- | factions, must be the aim of all our public men. 


J. A. R. 





EDITH BRATHWAITHE; A TALE. 


BY RICHARD TAYLOR, ESQ.” 


No piteous, melting tale is mine, 

Of lordlings false and maidens frail; 
Of sterner stuff my heroine, 

A humble maid of Ennerdale. 


* * * * ¥ 


A Pair sat in a latticed porch,— 
A stately Youth, a radiant Girl; 
Young Edith, sempstress of the Vale, 
And Jocelyn, Raby’s dark-brow’d Earl. 


A hunter, or a fisher, he 
Oft sought a noontide shelter here, 
With speech of gentlest courtesy, 
And tribute from the hill or mere. 


In beauty, grace, how near of kin 
This pair !—in soul, how far apart 

Was he that virgin heart would win, 
And triumph in his baleful art ! 


Sweet maid !—here rose with earliest dew 
Her hymn, like bird-notes heard afar; 
The carol rang, the needle flew, 
While gleam’d her lamp, the Dale’s last star. 


Cot of her Sires ! thou wast a shrine 
By Peace and Labour sanctified : 
And can she leave thy sheltering vine, 
To glitter Raby’s low-born bride ¢ 


Vain, perilous dream ; fond, trustful girl : 
The Eagle mates not with the Dove; 

The bright gold of the sated Earl 
O’erpays the fallen rustic’s love ! 


He clasps her waist, he whispers bland, 
Bashful, but blest, she drops her seam :— 
on, and see her quivering stand, 

Like one smit by some hideous dream. 


a 
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* Author of * Edinburgh Tales,” &c, 


“ And this thy suit!” she clasp’d the blade, 
Lay on the Ancient Book hard by ; 

And calm, though proud, the maiden said, 
“This was a brave man’s legacy ;— 


“ A poor, brave man, who strove and died, 
And left his child no ill-won hoard ; 
Like him she gains her honest bread, 
And scorns thy love, thou abject lord ! 


“Pass on—Pass like the girlish dream, 
That idly, fondly, would ally 

Truth, Manhood, Honour, with thy name, 
And Generous Thoughts with lineage high. 


“ Pass on—thy gold and gauds I spurn ; 
Foul price of woman’s direst shame— 

Her barter’d love,—my bread I earn, 
And bear to Heaven a stainless name.” 


She laid the blade “ The Book” beside, 
The heir-looms of the Puritan ; 

And calm, though pale, her needle plied, 
Ere thus the heart-struck Earl began :— 


“ Thou peerless girl! forgive, forget ; 
Take state and rank, so be thou mine; 
And ne’er sat Raby’s coronet 
Upon a nobler brow than thine.”— 


“ Ah, coronets weigh not ’gainst hearts, 

Those priceless gems, the pure and strong ;— 
Nor would I pledge the matron’s vow, 

To him who plann’d the maiden’s wrong. 
Pass on—and wed in thy degree, 

I pardon, while I kiss the rod 


Calls back my wandering heart to Thee, 
My God, and my forefathers’ God !” 
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MONASTIC STUDIES, JESTS, AND ECCENTRICITIES.* 


Ir is a singular and very important fact, that, 
in this restless and prying age of ours, questions 
of an ecclesiastical and religious kind are coming 
always more and more into the field of public dis- 
cussion. For our own part, we, individually, 
believe these two things :—First, we believe that, 
unless some great convulsion in society shall chain 
down the minds of men to an exclusive absorption 
in matters of immediate and personal interest, no 
long time will elapse before questions of ecclesias- 
tical polity will become, every where throughout 
Europe, the great problems of social action. 5Se- 
condly, we believe that, out of the agitation of 
questions merely ecclesiastical, there must neces- 


sarily arise a severe inquisition into matters pro- | 


perly religious,—into matters of faith and of theo- 
logical system,—into matters which are not of the 
husk butof the kernel. From what causes this spirit 
has emerged, and to what consequences it is likely 
to lead, are questions which are equally foreign to 
the province of these pages. But they are equally 
questions of momentous import; and nowhere 
have they yet received the scrutiny they deserve. 
The polemics are too busy, and are unqualified to 
discuss them. The philosophers are too proud to 
condescend to take them up. 


But that the case at present is as we have | 
stated it, is a fact which experience, pretty | 


dearly bought in many instances, is daily teach- 
ing every one of us. In some quarters, the vexed 
and insoluble question has been anew raised, as to 
the just limits of ecclesiastical dominion. 


agitation is but commencing: it may be said to 
have been absolutely the whole question in the 


miserable quarrel which has shaken the Church | 


of Scotland: it is one part of the question which 
is raised in the Church of England. 
dogmatic controversy has already taken root. It 
is rife among our Scottish dissenting sects: it has 
raged and worn itself out among the Protestant 


churches of Switzerland and Germany ; and it | 


has now re-awakened in the latter of these coun- 
tries, in a form which directly touches the Roman 
Catholic church only, but which must extend 
itself farther, and has already shown symptoms 
of doing so. The late disturbances at Leipzig 
show how much the interest attached to Ronge’s 
opinions is felt in a Protestant German commu- 
nity ; and the ardour with which the controversy 
is espoused among educated men is evinced by the 
vast number of treatises on it, which are pouring 
from the press. The Leipzig catalogue of books 
published, in Germany, from January to June of 
this year, contains about nine hundred articles, 
classed under the head of “ Scientific Theology ;” 
and of these there are full two hundred and thirty 


This is | 
nearly the whole question in France, where the | 


Elsewhere, | 


which, in one way or another, deal with the nash 
“‘ German-A postolic-Catholic Church.” 

In more than one respect good has been done, 
though good alloyed with much lamentabje evil, 
even by the stage which these controversies have 
already reached. The Romanist tendencies ex. 

hibited by one or two sections of our Pro 
| ecclesiastical reformers, are not, indeed, the beat 
| or safest of the aspects which the reforming spirig 
; 
has taken; but even these tendencies haye hot 
been void of beneficial effects. One of these jg 
suggested by the book which lies before us. They 
| have led to much study of the antiquities ¢ 
| Christianity. Now, this is a study which, while 
it is indispensable to the systematic theologian, is 
far from being without interest or value even to 
us simple and untheological laymen. Historie) 
study, in any department of it which we may 
take up, is like a journey through a foreign land: 
the one may do as much as the other for rubbj 
off the rust of prejudice. And, unchangeable gs 
religion is in its essence, there is yet so much of 
the evanescent and circumstantial mixed up in all 
its actual developments, that the perusal of the 
particular page of human history in which its 
annals are written, is a duty bringing with it rich 
and increasing knowledge and enlightenment, 
There are innumerable particulars in which ey 
| Christian sect derives observances and other pecu- 
| liarities from sources which history alone can 
| disclose ; and nothing is more common than that 
accidental circumstances have given to the merest 
trifles a degree of importance which an examina- 
tion of their sources dispels in an instant. We of 
| Scotland, in our Presbyterian forms and polity, have 
adopted several objectionable peculiarities, for no 
_ better reason than a cross-grained hatred of Popery: 
our prelatical neighbours have retained several 
foolish rites and rules, for no better reason than 
their anxiety to keep hold of as many links a 
_ possible in the hereditary chain, which they sup- 
pose to bind their church to the apostolic system. 
But, moreover, we of modern times misunderstand 
much in the earlier history of Christianity ; be 
cause we have hitherto been content, all of us, t 
| whatever church we belong, to take all disputable 
points for granted,—with this slight difference, that 
each church believes its own historians only ; and 
| that, therefore, no two churches have exactly the 
same facts to rely upon. Now, it would be rash t 
expect, that historical truths, which the Catholic 
has not learned from Bossuet, nor the Protestant 
from Mosheim, will come into the possession of 
the Puseyite through Messrs. Newman and Ward. 
Yet it is certain that the writers who affect © 
call themselves Anglo-Catholics have elicited 0 
_a few facts, which had escaped, recently at less, 
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notice of other parties ; and for a cautious and 
~»_arigus reader of ecclesiastical history, it is no 
goall advantage to be guided to a new point of 
sew, and to be put in possession of the impres- 
pom made upon those by whom that point of 
ew bas first been occupied. 

Mr. Maitland has collected with pains a good 
oat of those materials, which may be useful in 
apbling US to correct some of our ultra-Protestant 
yecjudices. He sets forth the results of his re- 
garches in @ WAY which is, indeed, avowedly de- 
aitory and gossipping, but which possesses much 
ipeliness and interest ; and his essays, originally 

in a periodical work, might furnish the 
sens of constructing a paper which should treat 
gveral VeTY serious questions, and which might 
et be by no means unattractive to general readers. 
flere but a small part of his collections can be 


yticed. He designs, as he tells us, “ to furnish | 


wine materials towards forming a right judgment 
{the real state of learning, knowledge, and litera- 
wm, during the Dark Ages;” which period, 


ions, he holds to extend from a.p. 800, to A.D. 
\900. This is his first statement of his purpose ; 
bat the statement is afterwards limited and made 
pore precise. 

jt must be obvious to every one who has any acquain- 
ance whatever with the subject, that the learning re- 
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exists: at least we have been so informed, again 
and again, by reverend gentlemen who are them- 
selves said to belong to it. If the revival of 
monkery—the character and tendencies of which 
are discussed at much length in the volume—be 
one of the essentials of Puseyism or Anglo- 
Catholicism, then Mr, Maitland is not a convert to 
its faith ; for in a lively, and satirical, and very 
sensible preface, he treats this preposterous whim 
just as it deserves. 

The first point raised in his work is the reading 
and writing of the clergy in the dark ages. In 
his love for ancient times, he is bold enough to ques- 
tion even the received belief that those arts were 
then almost unknown to the laity. He makes out a 
better case when he deals with the accomplish- 
ments of the priests and monks ; and really those 
persons have been dealt with somewhat hardly, in 
regard to this, as to many other points relating to 
literary cultivation. Afterwards, some curious 
matter is collected, and some ingenious but very 


slippery inferences are drawn, by way of showing 
jeviating from all the common chronological divi- | 





pecting which I inquire was chiefly sacred or ecclesias- | 


éeal—this, I say, is obvious as a matter of fact; but I 
rsh it to be distinctly understood, that it is particularly 
with a view to such learning that I now offer these 
iesaltory notices to the public. My object is to inquire 
vhtt knowledge, and what means of knowledge, the 
(wistian Church actually had during the Dark Ages, and 
what was, in fact, the real state of the Church on these 
wints during that period. All which does not directly 
yad to this is purely incidental, and is admitted with a 
new to another ehject in which I feel deeply interested— 
ie promotion of the study of ecclesiastical history. 


The author's chief aim, in short, is in substance 
thiss He wishes to disprove two assertions cur- 


ratly made ;—that the clergy of the ages he | penny magazines, and is revelling in farthing cyclo- 
lescribes were generally and profoundly unlearn- | pedias,) that in the year 1812, one of our nobility gave 
dd; and that their teaching to the people em- | 





that the ecclesiastical libraries of the early times 
were much better furnished, in point of quantity 
at least, than they are commonly supposed to 
have been. One of his arguments on this head— 
an argument on which he repeatedly founds—is 
this: that the instances usually cited, of payment 
of extravagant prices for books, must have been 
instances in which a particular copy possessed an 
extraordinary value, on account of the beauty 
and correctness of the manuscript, or for some 
other special reason. There is much aptness in 
one of the illustrations by which this view is 
enforced. 


From such cases, indeed, we cannot, as I have already 
said, prove any thing. Will it not be quite as fair for 
some writer a few centuries hence, to bring forward the 
enormous and absurd prices which have been paid by 


_ some modern collectors for single volumes, as an evidence 
| of the price of books in our age ? 


May he not tell his 


| gaping readers, (at @ time, too, when the march of intel- 


iraced little or nothing else than points of form, or | 


matters of superstitious belief and observance, to 


ihe exclusion, total, or almost total, of the genuine | 


dotrines and precepts of Christianity. He under- 
takes to overthrow these positions by showing, 
athe first place, that the proofs usually adduced 
2 support of them do, so far as they have any 
foree, refer to ages of the church which were more 
recent, and confessedly more corrupt; and, second- 
j,that there exists much evidence bearing the 
“posite way, which has been undervalued, or 
altogether overlooked. 

lt is not to be expected that the argument thus 
wauntained shall here be extricated from the mass 
f anxious recapitulations, and amusing digres- 
*ons, and whimsical anecdotes, through which it 
‘conducted in its tortuous progress. Nor do we 
fofess to know whether the author allows him- 
"lf to be ranked with the ecclesiastical party, to 
hose opinions his book would seem to be a con- 
‘bution, That he would confess himself a 
Paseyite,” indeed, is impossible. No such party 





lect has got past the age of cumbersome and expensive 


£2260, and another, £1060. 10s. for a single volume ? 
and that the next year, a Johnson’s Dictionary was sold 
by public auction, to a plebeian purchaser, for £200? 
A few such facts would quite set up some future 
Robertson, whose readers would never dream that we 
could get better reading, and plenty of it, much cheaper 
at that very time. The simple fact is, that there has 
always been such a thing as bibliomania since there have 
been books in the world ; and no member of the Rox- 
burgh Club has yet equalled the Elector of Bavaria, who 
gave a town for a single manuscript—unless, indeed, it 
be argued that it was a more pure, disinterested, and 
brilliant display of the ruling passion, a more devoted 
and heroic sacrifice of property and respect, to give 
£2000 for an unique specimen of obscene trash, than to 
part with a German town for a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. 

We pass over the legend of the goldsmith, Saint 
Eloy, which is told picturesquely, though diffusely. 
We pass over, also, the extracts from his extant ser- 
mons, which certainly contain more divinity than 
he gets credit for from Mosheim and Robertson. 

The next hero presented to us is Meinwere, 
who was bishop of Paderborn in the tenth century. 
In the defence of this eccentric prelate, Mr. 


Maitland puts forth all his strength. Most of us 
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have heard the story which is related to prove | 
directly that Meinwerc was quite ignorant of 
Latin, and which is used as a ground for inferring 
that such ignorance must have been common in 
his time among the inferior clergy. Reading 
prayers in public, we are told, and lighting on a 
passage where the divine favour is craved for kings 
and queens, “thy servants and handmaidens,” 
(“tuis famulis et famulabus,”) he overlooked the 
first syllables of the Latin words, and called their | 
majesties, “thy mules and mule-esses,” (“mulis | 
et mulabus.”) Our author gives us what was_ 
doubtless the genuine version of the story ; but he | 
prefaces it by some other comical anecdotes. 

Meinwerc was a kinsman of the Emperor of | 
Germany, and became that monarch’s chaplain. | 
| 





He was a man of wealth as well as rank ; and the 
emperor's reason for appointing him to the 
bishopric of Paderborn, and his own reason for | 
accepting the office, was the poverty of the see, | 
the cathedral, monastery, and town having been 
recently burned. He made over his estates to 
the see, rebuilt the cathedral, and governed his 
diocese with equal spirit and kindness. He was 
an original in many particulars. 


Once, riding through one of the farms belonging to the 
bishopric, he told some of his companions to ride their 
own, or to turn some loose, horses into some corn, 
which was being thrashed under cover; saying, that if | 
the serfs were faithful, they would resist them, but if | 
they were unfaithful to the steward, they would rejoice 
in a mischief which would bring loss upon him. The 
serfs, however, under pretence of paying their obeisance 
to the bishop, all ran away; and the horses began to 
devour and trample on the corn. The bishop imme- 
diately taxed the labourers with their want of faith, had 
them severely flogged, and then gave them an uncom- 
monly good, dinner (ciborum copiis abundantissime 
reficiens,) and a paternal admonition on fidelity to their 
master ; all which together had so excellent an effect, 
that when he next visited the place he found himself 
shut out by their faithful vigilance, and was obliged to 
make his way into the premises by stealth. Having 
done so, he heard the woman of the house complaining 
that the labourers on that farm had nothing but a very 
spare allowance of meal; whereupon he ordered that two 
of the gammons of bacon which the steward was bound 
to furnish every year, should be detained for them. 

I should like to gossip on with an account of his visits 
to other farms, and to tell how he once got into the 
kitchen of his monastery by himself, and investigated 
the contents of the pots which were boiling at the fire, 
in order to see that his monks had proper food ; and 
how, at another time, he went there in a lay habit, to 
have a little chat on the same subject with the cook, 
who, in reply to his inquiries, informed him that the 
living there was very good as concerning the soul, but 
very poor in respect of the body; and how—for he seems 
always to have been on the alert—he went through his | 
diocese in the disguise of a pedlar, in order that he might 
see for himself how things were going on. I should like, 
I say, to transcribe some of these anecdotes, for they are 
really—not like some which we find produced as such— 
characteristic of the times; but I am afraid of being 
tedious; and whatever might be his care in preserving, 
it is more to our purpose to show that he was diligent 
in acquiring. 

In fact, his acquisitiveness led him to acts which, | 
in our days, might have brought him into an | 
awkward acquaintance with the police magistrate. 


But the emperor’s cousin and schoolfellow might | 
take liberties which a meaner man must not have | 


ventured upon ; and some of these were worthy of 











and hastening to do it, read on as he found writes, 
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a genuine humorist, and were relished as pei 
of humour by his imperial master. _ 
Indeed, there seems to have been an understand} 
or,in the language of the schools, they seem to tee. 
“made it fair’’—between them, that the bishop sh 4 
get all he could by force or fraud; and that, in — 
the emperor should love him heartily, grow gt }; 
occasionally, and now and then make a foo] of bin 
As to the latter point, however, the emperor 
generally to have had the worst of it in the long ren 
as will appear from one or two instances, ? 
Once, when Henry was going to hear mass at the cathe 
dral, he ordered the altar to be decked with the costly 
apparatus of royalty, and bade his people keep a « 4 
look-out, lest the bishop should get hold of any thing, as 
he was very apt to do. Meinwere said mass himecie. 
and after the Agnus Dei, he entered the pulpit and 
began to discuss the difference between the imperial and 
sacerdotal dignity, and the superiority of the latter 
affirming that matters of divine right were above hums: 
authority, and showing by the canons, that whatsoever 
was consecrated to the uses of divine service, was under 
the sacerdotal jurisdiction. He therefore put under , 
bann all the ecclesiastical ornaments and priestly yes. 
ments which had just been used, and threatened With 
excommunication any person who should remove them, 
On another occasion, the emperor sent him, after 
vespers, his own golden cup, of exquisite workmanship, 
full of drink, charging the messenger not to see his 
face again without the cup. The bishop received the 
present with many thanks, and got the messenger into 
a long chat, during which he seems to have forgotten 
the business which brought him there, and the emperor’: 
charge — at least, somehow or other, he went away 
without the cup—and the bishop, taking care to have 
the doors fastened after him, sent immediately for his 
goldsmiths, Brunhard, and his son, Erpho, and, in the 
course of the night, which immediately preceded Christ- 
mas-day, the cup was converted into a chalice. One of 
the emperor’s chaplains, who officiated as sub-deacon 
at mass the next day, recognised the cup, and took it 
to the emperor, who charged the bishop with theft, and 
told him that God abhorred robbery for burnt-offering. 
Meinwere replied, that he had only robbed the vanity 
and avarice of Henry, by consecrating their subject to 


_the service of God; and dared him to take it away. 


“J will not,” said the emperor, “take away that whieh 
has been devoted to the service of God ; but I will my- 
self humbly offer to him that which is my own property; 
and do you honour the Lord, who vouchsafed as on this 
night to be born for the salvation of all men, by the per- 
formance of your own duties.” 

And here follows the famous mule story. After 
all, even in its amended form, it hardly saves 
the bishop’s Latinity, while it gives a very curious 
picture of the ecclesiastical decorum of his times. 

At another time, the emperor had a mantle of mar- 
vellous beauty, and exquisite workmanship. Meinwere 


had often begged it for his church in vain ; and there- 


fore,on one occasion, when the emperor was intent on 


| some particular business, he fairly snatched it from bis 
| person, and made off with it. The emperor charged 


him with robbery, and threatened to pay him off for it 
some time or other. Meinwere replied, that it was 
much more proper that such a mantle should hang @ 
the temple of God, than on his mortal body, and that 
he did not care for his threats. They were, however, 
carried into execution in the following manner :—* 1 
emperor knowing that the bishop, being occupied @ 
a great variety of secular business, was now and th 

guilty of a barbarism, both in speaking and in reading 
Latin, with the help of his chaplain effaced the syllable 


ya from the words famulis and famulabus, W 


part of a collect in the service for the defunct, im the 
missal ; and then called on the bishop to say 4 mass for 
the souls of his father and mother. Meinwere, e 

fore, being unexpectedly called on to perform the serviee, 


mulis and wulabus; but, perceiving the be 
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the words correctly. After mass, the emperor 
ssid, in sarcastic manner, to the bishop, ‘ I asked you 
gay mass for my father and mother, not for my male 
od female mules.’ But he replied, ‘ By the mether of 
Lord, you have been at your old tricks, and have 
a fool of me again ; and now, in no common way, 
bet in the service of our God. This he whe is my Judge 
jas declared that he will avenge ; for that which is 
done to him he will not pass by unpunished.’ There- 
spon, he immediately convened the canons in the chap- 
jer-bouse of the cathedral, ordered the emperor’s chap- 
isin, Who had been a party to the trick, to be most 
grerely fogged ; and then, having dressed him in new 
dothes, sent him back to the emperor to tell him what 
had happened.” 

And here, good reader, you have, I believe, the whole 
sad sole foundation for the notable story of Bishop 
Weinwerc and his mules. If you have been at church 
often as you should have been in these five years 

perhaps you have heard King George prayed for 
dy men who were neither stupid nor careless ; but who 
were officiating from a book which had not been cor- 
rected. I am sure I have heard it within these six 
months :—but there is no need to apologlze for the 
bishop. 

There is shrewdness, as well as justice, in Mr. 
Maitland’s closing remark on the story. Brucker, 
who tells it in its worst shape, can hardly believe 
the assertion made by an old historian, that the 

rson Who committed the blunder was an active 

n of the education of the young. 

Ineredible as this might appear to Brucker, it is 
certainly true, that the same authority which tells us 
that Meinwere was guilty of occasional barbarisms in 
peaking and reading Latin, (which implies that he was 
not unfrequently called on to do both,) also assures us 
that he was a promoter of education. Indeed, the 
flish trick which has given rise to all this discussion, 
was not such as to have been worth playing, or as was 
likely to have been even thought of, among perfectly 
literate barbarians. What wit or fun could there be 
in leading a man into a blunder, which nobody could 
mow to be a blunder ? 

A succeeding chapter offers promising materials. 
Our eye is caught by this sentence in it :—“* Hay- 
ing said thus much of Asses, let us proceed to speak 
of Fools.” The topic is furnished by two cele- 
brated festivals of the middle ages: the Feast of 
Fools, and the Feast of Asses. 
vein of humour is very thin at this point of its 
eurse ; and the subject is one which has little 
bearing either upon his argument, or on the broader 
questions which occur as to the state of the times, 
or their ecclesiastical polity. Some of those ques- 
tions are treated parenthetically in passages which 
immediately follow. One or two of these, chiefly 
couched in the author's jocular form of expression, 
contain good sense in relation to the position of 
monkery in its earliest ages. 

“The monks were abominably illiterate””— Well, good 
friend, and if you are not so yourself, be thankful in 
Poportion as you are sure that you are the better for 
jour learning. But suppose it were otherwise—suppose 
js were “abominably illiterate”—would you like me 
md all other writers in great books and small, in 
Migavines and newspapers, to rail at you and run you 

»48 2 creature not fit to live? If you were too 

to speak in your own behalf, it is likely that 

wme of your friends might suggest such redeeming 
®alities as would show that you were not only tolerable, 
bet useful, in the world. “Very true, very true,” says 

march-of-intellect man: “I dare say he may be a 
"ery good Christian, a good subject, a good husband or 
father or landlord, a person of great integrity and 

olence, and all very well in his way; but he is 
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abominably illiterate, and I will throw it in his teeth 
whenever I come within a mile of him.” Now, surely 
the compassion of a mere by-stander would lead him to 
say, “ Well, suppose he is abominably illiterate, do let 
him alone; he makes no pretence to learning.” 

But did not the monks pretend to it! Certainly not. 


The monastic life, whatever it might have of good or 
bad, was, I apprehend, that point of rest in which the 
minds of men settled, after they had been driven, partly 
by fierce persecution, and partly by the natural tendency 
of man towards extremes, into a mode of life purely 
solitary. Man might have known, at that s of the 
world, from experience, as well as from the Word of 
God, without putting it to a fresh trial, that it was not 
good for him to be alone; and that it was as truly, if 
not as great, a sin to live without man, as without God, 
in the world—that is, to renounce the second great 
commandment, under pretence of keeping the first. 
The eremitical life was contrary to nature, reason, and 
religion, and seems only to have been permitted in order 
to the introduction of a system, which was, to say the 


| least, more rational—namely, that of societies, not 


individuals, forsaking the world, and living in seclusion. 
The solitary ascetic, by his self-constructed, self-imposed, 
rule (self in all things, self the boundary of his horizon,) 
was required to renounce the duties, the charities, the 
sympathies, of life, and to cut himself off from all the 
means of grace which God has given to man in his 
fellows; but, in the monastery, the idea was to carry 
out into some remote place of safety one mind dispersed 
and diversified in various bodies, guiding many hands 
and uniting many hearts, and directing, sanctifying, and 
governing the various gifts of the many members of one 
body, whose head was Christ. Such was the idea; and, 
when once suggested, it spread rapidly. Small com- 
panies nestled down in solitude—to study the classics ? 
—to stimulate the march of intellect! No such thing. 
— Solitude, labour, silence, and prayer— 
these were the elements of monastic life; and the 
question was not how the monk might most effectively 
gather and diffuse learning, but—when, indeed, any 
question came to be raised —whether he might lawfully 
cultivate learning at all. 

This view of the monk’s professional position 
“that of a penitent,” saysJerome, “notof a teacher,” 
—however just in itself, is manifestly not favourable 
to the main position which Mr. Maitland wishes 
to establish. If he admits the ignorance of the 
monks, or the tendency of the monastic system to 
cause ignorance in its votaries, he has given up his 
case in regard to a large proportion of the whole 


religious community of the dark and middle ages. 





And if ignorance made good its reign in the mon- 
asteries, little else was to be looked for in the 
chapter-houses and the parish churches. Our 
author sees these consequences, and meets the dif- 
ficulty by half a dozen of his favourite and divert- 
ing digressions. In the first place, the distinction 
is broadly drawn between secular and theological 
learning: it was the former alone that was ever 
discouraged or neglected ; the latter, we are told, 
was never quite extinct, and was often successfully 
cherished. For, in the next place, the seclusion of 
the monk, and his complete separation from the 
business of active life, gave him opportunities of 
study which could not belong to the secular 
priest; and accordingly, not only is it to the 
monastic orders that we have to look for a large 


part of the theological erudition which really ex- 


isted in the times in question, but, in spite of the 
frequent censures or prohibitions of secular studies 
in the cloister, it was in many instances the con- 
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ventual brethren alone that read, and the conven- 
tual libraries alone that preserved, the writings of 
the classics. 

The rule of excluding secular studies, as un- 
worthy to occupy the thoughts of a religious re- 
cluse, was, indeed, not without adaptation to that 
spirit of despondency which naturally arose in ages 
of turbulence and danger, and which, in its turn, 
naturally produced a flight from the world into 
the cave and the cloister-cell. But the rule could 
not long be maintained: and some letters quoted 
for us, elucidate a principle which was admitted as 
justifying some attention to profane learning. The 
Coenobite who could pick up from the Heathen 
classics a bit of practical knowledge, or a valuable 
abstract thought, might lawfully regard his ac- 
quisition as a spoiling of the Egyptians. He had 
disarmed Satan that he might thrash him with 
his own cudgel. Or he might, in the whimsical 
phrase of Origen, hold himself as taking captive 
a Midianitish woman, whom, after having shaved 
her head and pared her nails, it was not unlawful 
for him to make his wife. 

It must be observed, however, that this excuse would 
scarcely serve — indeed, strictly speaking, it could not 
he admitted at all—for reading heathen works of fiction. 
The Midianitish captive might have beauty, and might 
be loved, if she assumed the form of philosophy or his- 
tory, art or science. Truth, wherever found, is truth 


and beauty. But when the captive appeared in the 
meretricious form of poetry, and that, too, poetry about 


false gods—or, more plainly, nonsense about nonentities | 


—or even coarsely, as they would have expressed it, 


lies about devils—-when this was the case, they thought | 
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own, he had never read a single page of Chrysostom 
Basil, of Augustine or Jerome, of Ambrose or Hilary 
if he should confess this, I am of opinion that the 1. 
monk would cross himself, and make off without pat 
ing behind him. p 

Accordingly, in the strictest establishments, ang 
least corrupt ages, the monks and Were 
held bound to an orthodox contempt and neglect 
of the classics ; that is, to a contempt and heglect 
of the only works of literary excellence which then 
existed. Pope Gregory could not repeat, with 
out shame and disgust, a report he had 
that a certain Gaulish bishop had taught gram. 
mar. And our celebrated countryman Alew; 
the chief of those learned men whom Charle 
gathered about him, received in his youth a sy. 
pernatural warning against his sinful admiration 
of the beautiful in Heathen literature. Alewin, 
it will be recollected, was educated in a monastery 
at York. 

His biographer, who was his contemporary, or within 
a few years of him, tells us that, when a child, he fre. 
quented the daily services of the church, but was apt to 
neglect those which were performed in the night. When 
he was about eleven years old, it happened that a lay. 
brother, who inhabited a cell belonging to the monastery, 
was one day, by some accident, deprived of his usual 
companions, and petitioned the schoolmaster of the mon- 
astery that one of the boys might come up and sleep 
there that night ; being, perhaps, afraid to pass the 
hours of darkness alone. Alcwin was sent, and they re- 
tired to rest; and when, about cock-crowing, they were 


_ waked by the signal for service, the rustic monk only 





turned in bed,and went to sleep again. Not so Alewia, 
who soon perceived, with horror and astonishment, that 
the room was full of demons. They surrounded the bed 


that the less Christians had to do with it the better. | of the sleeping rustic, and cried—*“ You sleep well, 


Beside this, they thought that Virgil and Horace (to | brother !” 


say nothing of some others,) spoke of things whereof it | 


is a shame to speak — things which children should not 
be taught, and which it were better that Christian men 
should not know. This was their feeling and convic- 
tion ; and on this they acted. 


He woke immediately, and they repeated 
their salutation. “ Why,” they added, “do you alone 
lie snoring here, while all your brethren are watching in 
the church?” Quid multa? says the historian; and, 


| indeed, every body may guess what ensued. They gave 


It was not, as modern | 


conceit loves to talk, that they were ignorant that such | 


books existed; or that they were men so destitute of 
brains and passions as not to admire the language 
in which the heathen poets described, and the images 
in which they personified, ambition, rage, lust, intem- 
perance, and a variety of other things which were 
quite contrary to the rules of St. Benedict and St. 
Chrodegang. 

I grant that they had not that extravagant and facti- 
tious admiration for the poets of antiquity, which they 
probably would have had if they had been brought up 


him an awful drubbing, which, we are told, was not only 
very beneficial to him, but was matter of warning and 
rejoicing to others. In the mean time, poor Alewin, as 
he afterwards related, lay trembling, under the persua- 
sion that his turn would come next; and said in his in- 
most heart—* O Lord Jesus, if thou wilt deliver me 


from their bloody hands, and afterwards I am negligent 
of the vigils of thy church, and of the service of lauds, 


to read them before they could understand them, and | 
to admire them as a necessary matter of taste, before | 


they could form any intellectual or moral estimate of 
them: they thought, too, that there were worse things 


in the world than false quantities, and preferred run- | 


ning the risk of them, to some other risks which they 
apprehended. But yet there are instances enough of the 
classics (even the poets,) being taught in schools, and 
read by individuals ; and it cannot be doubted that 
they might have been, and would have been, read by 
more, but for the prevalence of that feeling which I 
have described ; and which, notwithstanding these ex- 
ceptions, was very general. Modern, and, as it is sup- 


posed, more enlightened, views of education, have | 


decided that this was all wrong; but let us not set 
down what was at most an error of jandgment, as mere 
stupidity and a proof of total barbarism. 


If the modern | 
ecclesiastic should ever meet with a crop-eared monk of | 


; 


the tenth century, he may, if he pleases, laugh at him | 
for not having read Virgil ; but if he should himself be | 
led to confess that, though a priest of Christ’s catholic | 


church, and nourished in the languages of Greece and | monks were in the church during this scene in 
Rome till they were almost as familiar to him as his! But, without arguing on the demonology of the storyy 


and continue to love Virgil more than the meiody of the 
Psalms, then may I undergo such correction! only I 
earnestly pray that thou wouldest now deliver me.” 
Alewin escaped ; but in order to impress it on his 
memory, his biographer says, he was subjected to some 
farther alarm. ‘The demons, having finished the casti- 
gation of his companion, looked about them and found 
the boy, completely covered up in his bed-clothes, panting 
and almost senseless. “ Who is the other that sleeps 
in the house?” said the chief of the demons. “ The 
boy, Alewin, is hidden in that bed,” replied the others. 
Finding that he was discovered, his suppressed grief and 
horror burst forth in tears and screaming. His perse- 
cutors, being restrained from executing all that their 
cruelty would have desired, began to consult together. 
An unfortunate hiatus in the MS. prevents us from 
knowing all that they said; but it appears that they 
came to a resolution not to beat him, but to turn up 

clothes at the bottom of the bed and cut his corns, by 
way of making him remember his promise. Already 
were the clothes thrown back, when Alewin jumped 5Ps 
crossed himself, and sung the twelfth Psalm with all his 
might. The demons vanished, and he and his companio® 
set offto the church for safety. pe 


Some readers will, perhaps, doubt whether Bc} cl 
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~@°it'to show the nature of the sin which lay on the | boat, pushed off, leaving the abbot to conceal the table 
or conscience, when he thought that he was in the | as well as he could. He, with the help of two of his 
“4. of devils. He was, as his biographer had before | old companions, did it so effectually that 1 believe it has 
eren at that early age, “ Virgilii amplius quam | never been found to this day. Certainly it had not been 
psslmorum amator;” but he received a lesson which he | two hundred years afterwards, at which time there 
ot. Speaking of him in after life, and when | seems to have been a tradition that it was buried some- 

“~~ become celebrated as a teacher, his biographer | where outside the church on the north side. After this, 
ee This man of God had, when he was young, read they dressed themselves, and assembled in the choir to 
S books of the ancient philosophers, and the lies of perform divine service, which they had scarcely finished 
firgil, which he did not wish now to hear, or desire that | when the Danes broke in. The abbot was slain upon 
pis disciples should read. ‘ The sacred poets,’ said he, the altar. The old men and children attempted in vain 
‘gre sufficient for you, and there is no reason why you | to fly. They were caught, and tortured to make them 
should be polluted with the impure eloquence of Virgil's , tell where treasure might be found, and then murdered, 
7” All perished but little Turgar, a beautiful child, of ten 

With this well authenticated story,—in which, years old, who kept close to Lethwyn the sub-prior, 
by the way, as in most other tales in which the | Whem he fled into the refectory, and seeing him slain 


tote «east thet pessomaee te Senveasiied there, besought his persecutors that he might die with 
Devil plays a part, that p 8 aden him. The younger Count Sidrok was touched : he pulled 


ss acting in a way little calculated to promote his | off the cowl of the little monk, threw a Danish tunic 
own purposes,—Mr. Maitland considers himself to | over him, and bade him keep by his side. Under his 
have closed his task of clearing away misconcep- Protection, the child, who alone survived to tell the 
tions. He next proceeds to attempt making out tragic story, went in and out among the Danes all the 


oe. ,s alte ton wed a while they were at Croyland: went with them to Peter- 
the few positive assertions upon which he ventures. | porough; and while accompanying them on their way 


He enters on a long investigation of the question, | towards Huntingdon—taking advantage of the moment 
Did the ages of which he treats know any thing when Sidrok’s followers, who brought up the rear, were 


shout the Bible? This is too serious a question | suddenly called to rescue two carriages laden with spoil, 
: | which had sunk in fording a river—he escaped into a 


for our pages ; and pag cannot meddle with many wood, and, walking all night, got to Croyland early in 
of the particulars involved in it. It aay be the morning. There he found his brethren who had 
enough to say, that we are required to believe | fled, and who, having spent the interval in a wood not 
that a considerable knowledge of the Bible must | far distant, had returned the day before, and were 
have existed, mainly because of two reasons: engaged in attempting to extinguish the fire which was 


the frequent mention of the Scriptures, or of parts one maging a many gadte ef-s menapieny. 


er ate " tls an. | A second cause of the destruction of the Scrip- 
them, as existing in monastic and other ‘ibraries; | tures and other manuscripts, was the negligence 


ad the Scriptural turn, ee of thought, and still | of those who had charge of them. This is shown 
more frequently of rs, SR which is averred to | to have been of very freqfient occurrence, though 
pervade all the eh nl = sree _ The fact more so in the later middle ages than in earlier 
mst few comp arativel y ancient copies of the Serip- times ; and yet not only were great precautions 
= move curvived, is accounted fos by the causes used in inany places for the preservation of manu- 
which have destroyed so many of all kinds of an- script, (which were often, for instance, refused to 
dent literary monuments. This discussion leads be lent out, unless on bond and pledge for their 


r i ativ ossessing much eyes eens is 
me Any curious Narratives, possessing safe return,) but likewise, the multiplication of 


value for the student of literary history, and some _ copies of the sacred books was held, by some theolo- 


i i ; mere anecdotes. | _. : ’ : 
a tg eal se a ae jines gians at least, to be a substantive merit atoning 
4 for sins. Since we are here speaking of times 


ag aanet Kany by een, “a 09 hrst | which are represented as having been favoured 
Ll elucidated ; and this fact gives syria y with supernatural visitations and information to 
along history of the famous abbey of Croylan >| which the modern world is not admitted, it may 
n Lincolnshire. The Gpenmmnances — de- | be well to confirm the doctrine last cited by a 
ved from the history of Ingulfus, which, some- |legend, which Ordericus Vitalis (writing in the 
what to our Surprise, 16 quoted and founded UPON | twelfth century ) relates in proof of it. 
without any mention of the Ea that have There was a monk in a certain monastery who was 
been thrown on its genuineness. Some parts of | guilty of many transgressions against its rules; but he 
the story are picturesque and touching :— | was a writer, and being devoted to writing, he of his 
As to the destruction of this monastery by the Danes | own accord wrote out an enormous volume of the divine 
in AD, 870, I must not here run into all the details of law. After his death, his soul was brought before the 
that horrible event; but one or two facts I wish to men- | tribunal of the just judge for judgment; and when the 
tion. News of the enemy’s approach was brought by | evil spirits sharply accused him, and brought forward 
sme fugitives, who arrived at the monastery while the | his innumerable crimes, the holy angels, on the other 
were performing matins. The abbot Theodore, | hand, showed the book which that monk had written in 
who had succeeded Siward, resolving to remain at his | the house of God, and counted up the letters of that 
Pst with those whose advanced or tender age rendered | enormous volume as a set-off against the like number of 
or resistance equally impossible, and might perhaps | sins. At length the letters had a majority of only one, 
‘tite compassion, ordered the younger and stronger | against which, however, the dwmons in vain attempted 
art of the monks to escape, if possible, into the sur- | to object any sin. The clemency of the judge, there- 
“nding marsh, taking with them the reliques, principal | fore, spared the monk, and commanded his soul to return 
#wels, and documents of the monastery. The golden | to his body, and mercifully granted him space for the 
given by Wichtlaf, the chalices, and all that was | reformation of his life. 
Betal, were sunk in the well; but the table was so large Ignorance, cupidity, and dishonesty, are classed 
tat, place it which way they would, it could not be together, as making a third class of causes why so 
ied from showing above water; and at oe wr many ancient writings have been lost. Soon after 
Tew it out in; the fires were seen nearer an x ‘ sae , 
tarer, and the be co who were to fly with the other the invention of printing, the book binders became 
“ll more valuable things, which were already in the | great devourers of ancient manuscripts: (would to 
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Heaven that they, and the truank-makers and con- 
fectioners, could dispose of nine-tenths of all the 
stuff that is now-a-days printed!) We hear of an 
Italian bishop, who was so plagued by learned 
visiters desiring to inspect the archives of his see, 
that he fairly buried them to be quit of the trouble. 

We have now gone through, with more plea- 
sure and amusement perhaps to ourselves than to 
our readers, about three-fifths of Mr. Maitland’s 
volume. And we are in a position to confirm, most 
decidedly, an assertion which he candidly makes 
in his first essay. 

And, now I think of it, the reader may, perhaps, 
desire some account of my plan: and I shall be very 
glad to take the opportunity of assuring him that I have 
no plan whatsoever ; that I do most absolutely and en- 
tirely disclaim every thing of the sort ; and that I would 
rather put this very pen into the fire, than undertake to 
draw out a plan, and keep to it, in such a matter as this 
must needs be. I wish this to be understood at the 
outset, that the reader may not charge me with digress- 
ing; a thing to which I am exeeedingly prone, when- 
ever restriction makes it practicable. For, to say the 
truth, 1 have seldom taken much trouble to find any one 
thing, that I was not rewarded by finding at least two 
or three which I was not looking for; and I cannot help 
digressing myself, and wishing to carry the reader along 
with me, when any thing turns up which interests me, 
and which | think may amuse or instruct others. 

He will therefore excuse us if we confess that 
we have now completely lost our way through his 
reasoning, and that we cannot, in the slightest 
degree, guess whether he keeps his promise or not, 
when, just after his epumeration of the causes 
why manuscripts have so often gone amissing, he 
says that he is to “ go to another part of the argu- 
ment.” This new part of the argument is a history 
of two of the most famous branches of the Bene- 
dictine order; the monks of Clugni, and the 
Cistercians. Much that is presented in this sketch 
is interesting as anecdote ; much is curious as illus- 


trative of character, of the state of society, of the | 


phases of religion, and the vicissitudes of literature ; 


and every now and then there occur facts and dis- | 
cussions which bear upon one part or another of | 


the main argument of the book. 


latter description; for, although no attempt is 
made in the text to apply them to the argument, 
it has occurred to the writer afterwards, that they 
may be so applied; and, accordingly, he tells in a 
note, that the constant psalm-singing of the monks 
proves them to have known by heart one large por- 
tion of the Scriptures. The hero of the story is 
Odo, who became abbot of Clugni in the year 927, 
and is usually represented as the founder of the 
monastery. 

“ At that time,” says his biographer, “ when we were 
crossing the Cottian Alps, with Gerald, bishop of Riez 
In that same journey there was a feeble old 
man, who was passing over that part of the Alps at the 
same time with us. He was carrying a bag full of 
bread, and garlic, and onions, and leeks, the smell of 
which herbs I could by no means endure. But the 
pious father no sooner saw the old man than he made 
him get on his herse, and undertook to carry the most vile- 
smelling bag himself; and I, unable to bear such a stink, 
dropt away from the side of my companion. Having 
got over the steepest part of the Alps, and beginning to 
descend, I saw him from a distance a to the impor- 
tunity of the old man, and remount his horse ; but even 
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then he did not give back the bag to its owner but 

it at his saddle bow. I then set forward, pasej ans 
who were before me; and when I got near to him ¥ 
went hastily, and with a sense of shame; and 

after I had come up with him, he called to my Cony 
here, for there are still some psalms remaining whieh 
we have to chant;’ and when I told him that | 

not bear the stink of that bag, he immediately rebuked 
saying, * Alack-a-day, what you call stinking, the 
man can eat, while you cannot bear to smell it; the 
man can carry it, and you say you cannot bear to 
at it.’ But this he said with reference to himself 
was one of the true poor of Christ; and with these. and 
the like sayings, he reproved me, and so evred my cee 
of smelling, that I was no longer sensible of any jl] 
savour.” 

I mention this circumstance principally for the sake 
of noticing the custom of repeating the psalms on a 
journey, which was by no means a peculiarity of Odo, 
It might, indeed, in this case, be the office for the 
canonical hours; but, independent of this, I believe the 
custom of repeating the psalms under such circumstanees 
to have been very frequent. The biographer of Odo 
tells us, that being obliged to travel about a great deal 
on diplomatic business, (pro pace regum et principy ) 
as well as for the reformation of monasteries, thieves lay 
in wait for him; and once a banditti of forty were on the 
point of attacking him; but when one of them, who was 
their leader, named Aimon, saw him, and the monks whe 
were with him, persist in chanting the psalms without 
interruption, and go on their way thus chanting, he was 
immediately struck with compunction, and said to his 
companions, “I do not remember ever to have seen such 
men as these, and I do not think that such have been 
seen any where else;” nor could the entreaties of his 
comrades persuade him to attask them. 

Another story may be related, for the same pur- 
pose for which it is set down by the first relater, 
We do not indeed expect, as he had reason to do, 
that we shall have many prelates among our 
readers, (although it is not unlikely that bishops 
read some things which are of less use to them ;) 


but even to laymen it may be satisfactory to leam 





Here are two | 
anecdotes which fall, in some measure, under the | 


that there was humility among the churchmen of 
the middle ages. 

“From the monks of the venerable monastery of 
| Clugni,’”’ says Peter Damian, who visited the place ia 
the year 1062, “ I happened to learn two remarkable 
instances of holy humility, one of which may be ex- 
| tremely edifying to prelates, and the other te subjects. 
Aymard, who was abbot of that monastery, made 
Maiolus his substitute ; and sought repose in his old 
age. While he was living as a private person in the 
infirmary, he sent one evening for some cheese; whieh 
the cellarer, being as usual very busy, not only did net 
give, but bestowed some uncivil speeches on the mes 
senger; complaining that there was such a multitude of 
abbots, and that he did not know how to manage with 
so many masters. The old man, having heard of this, 
was not a little offended ; and, being entirely blind, the 
vexation took the greater hold on his mind ; for blind 
persons, from the very circumstance of their want ¢f 
sight, 'ruminate more deeply in their hearts on what 
they hear, and it acts as a greater stimulus to reseat 
ment, because the impression is not weakened by the 
sight of external objects. In the morning, however, 
ordered his servant to lead him into the chapter, aad, 
being come there, he addressed the abbot to this effect: 
—‘ Brother Maiolus, I did not set you above 
that you might perseeute me, or rule over me a6 ® 
buyer does over his slave; but I chose you that ye 
might feel for me as a son for a father ; — and, after s 
good deal to the same purport, being nearly overcome, 
he added, ‘ Are you, 1 beg leave to ask, my yt! 
and the other replying, ‘I am ; and I profess thst 
was never more so than I am at this moment’—‘ If ye 
are my monk,’ said Aymard, ‘ instantly quit your seat 
and go to the place which you used to occupy.” Maiotes, 
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sag ithis, immediately rose, and, as he was 
took a lower place ; and Aymard, as if he had 
4 after an absence, took the vacant seat. 
his charge against the cellarer who had 
; and, while he was prostrate, sharply 
+4 him, and then enjoined him such penance 
fe thought proper. Then, having performed all the 
ity for which he had resumed that brief authority, he 
gnediately dethroned himself, and ordered Maiolus to 
eeame his seat. He did so without the slightest hesi- 
i. 


ees 
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ai 


MThe account, which is quoted, of the customs, 
ies, and studies of Clugni, in the eleventh 
watary, really deserves the praise bestowed on it, 
oe giving insight into the nature of monastic life ; 
wi we trust that any of our friends, who may 
hink of becoming monks in the nineteenth cen- 
wry, are prepared to obey all the laws laid down 
oe a respectable body of their predecessors, a 
d years ago. We content ourselves with 
mitting, that the rule of Clugni does make some 
vision for the study of the best sources of theo- 
gical knowledge. Nor is it necessary for our 
— indeed we do not see how it serves Mr. 
Yaitland’s—to recount the particulars of the great 
quarrel between St. Bernard of Clairvaux, the 
dsmpion of the Cistercians, and the good-hearted 
bot, Peter of Clugni. It is but fair, however, 
wsay, that Peter “the Venerable” makes here a 
puch more respectable figure than in the pages of 
Milner; and that this very narrow-minded his- 
wrian, does to him, as to most Roman Catholics 
vo fall into his hands, much less than justice. 
Peter was neither so trifling a thinker, nor so 
ontemptible a writer, as our ultra-Protestants 
vould willingly believe him and all other Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics to have been. We are half 
mpted to give some specimens of Peter's quality ; 
but several reasons restrain us. The matter is too 
enous, and, for most readers, uninteresting. But 
father, and more particularly, our dwelling 
ger upon Peter, would be a presumptuous en- 
‘avour to stick to the point—a presumption of 
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thich, criticizing Mr. Maitland’s volume, and re- 
wllecting that the critic is bound to take his cue | 
fm the person criticized, it would ill become us | 
w be guilty. In truth, after vainly attempting 
ita while to proceed with something like order, 
find that we have been quite carried away 
y our author’s centrifugal impetus; and it is 
vith a feeling of unequivocal satisfaction that we 
ww, satellites in his sphere, fly off with him at 
‘tangent, 

The monks, as he shows us, were better preachers 
‘un we usually think them. Many of them, too, 
wre honest merry fellows. There must have 

t some humorists among the demons that 
“fighted Alewin : and we admire exceedingly the 
maigh horse-play of an adventure which our book 

propos of something or other, we really 
bo't know what, but certainly of something with 
"hich it has no natural connexion. 
It appears, then, from the Chronicle of the well- 
“ewan Swiss monastery of Saint Gall, written in 
* tarly part of the eleventh century, that the 
‘wthren were wont to amuse themselves b y recount- 
certain pranks that had been played among 
¢ time before, during the reign of the Abbot 
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Solomon. Among the monks of that time were 
three, who were equally studious and clever, and 
very intimate friends, though very unlike each 
other. These were named Notker, Tutilo, and 
Ratpert. Of each of the three the chronicler 
sketches a portrait. 

“ Notker was weak in body, not in mind ; and in 
speech, not in spirit, a stammerer. In spiritual ene 
firm, in adversity patient, mild to all, a severe discipli- 
narian, timorous in any sudden alarm, except of demons, 
whom he used to combat manfully. In ornamenting, 
reading, and composing, assiduous ; and, briefly to com- 
prehend all his sacred endowments, he was a vessel of 
the Holy Spirit not less eminently than any one of his 
time. 

* But Tutilo was very different. He was a good and 
useful man; as to his arms and all his limbs, such as 
Fabius teaches us to choose for a wrestler. He was 
eloquent, with a fine voice, skilful in carving, and a 
painter. A musician, like his companions ; but in all 
kinds of stringed and wind instruments, (for in a place 
appointed by the abbot he taught the children of the 
nobility to play on stringed instruments,) he excelled 
every body. In building, and in his other arts, he was 
eminent. He was, by nature, powerful, and ready at 
singing in either language ; cheerful, whether in jest or 
in earnest ; so that Charles [the Gross] once cursed him 
for making a monk of such a person. But, with all 
this, what is of more consequence, he was powerful in 
the choir, and in secret given to tears ; very skilful in 
making verses and melodies. Chaste as a disciple of 
Marcellus, who shut his eyes against women. 

“ Ratpert was, however, something between the two 
whom I have mentioned. He had been the schoolmaster 
from his youth, a straightforward, kind teacher, very 
strict in discipline, more rarely than any of his brethren 
putting his foot out of the cloister, and making one pair 
of shoes last a twelvemonth. He said that going out 
was destruction; and frequently admonished Tutilo, 
who was given to travelling, to mind what he was 
about. Fully oceupied in the schools, he commonly 
neglected the services and mass ; ‘ for,’ said he, * we 
hear good masses while we are teaching how they should 
be performed.’ And although he used to say that im- 
punity was the greatest disgrace of a monastery, yet he 
never came to the chapter unless he was sent for; be- 
cause, as he observed, that most painful office of reprov- 
ing and punishing was laid upon him.” 

Now, as the chronicler with a heavy heart in- 
forms us, there were envy and backbiting even in 
monasteries of the dark ages: and, such evil 
things existing, the three friends were men too 
learned and useful not to become their victims. 
The holy Notker was oftenest attacked, because he 
never returned a blow. Their worst enemy was a 
monk named Sindolf, who was Refectorary or 
superintendent of the kitchen. 


“ But at length, with feigned obsequiousness (his only 
merit) telling lies of the brethren, Solomon made him 
clerk of the works (decanus operariorum.) While he 
was refectorary, however, he made himself as annoying 
as he dared, particularly to Notker. Solomon, how- 
ever, being much occupied, and unable to attend to 
every thing, when it sometimes happened that the food 
of the — —_ er ,» many exclaimed 

ainst the lee 5 an a peared among 
others, the three whom I have mentioned helt said some- 

Sindolf goes to the abbot, and tells him that the 
three had been in the way of speaking ill of him. 
Solomon, who was not the wisest of men, believed 
the tale-bearer, and showed dislike to the friends. 
The monks testified unanimously to their inno- 
cence: but the grudge still rankled, In this, asin 


many other monasteries, there was a chamber called 
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the scriptorium, appropriated to the copying of 
manuscripts, and used also as a lounging-place, in 
the hours which the monastic duties left unoccu- 
pied. This chamber became the scene of Sindolf's 
punishment. 

“It was the invariable custom of these three, by per- 
mission of the prior, to meet, in the night in the interval 
before lauds, in the scriptorium, and to discourse to- 
gether on such scriptural subjects as were most suited 
to such an hour. Sindolf, knowing the time and the 
fact of these conversations, went out one night, and 
came privily to the glass window against which Tutilo 


something which he might carry in a perverted form to 
the bishop. Tutilo, who had become aware of it, and 


who was a sturdy man, with full confidence in the | 


strength of his arms, spoke to his companions in Latin, 


that Sindolf, who did not understand that language, | 


might not know what he said. ‘There he is,’ said he, 
‘and he has put his ear to the window; but do you, 


you, my Ratpert, catch up the whip of the brethren which 
hangs in the calefactory, and run out ; for when I know 
that you have got near to him, I will open the window 
as suddenly as possible, catch him by the hair, drag in 
his head, and hold it tight; but do you, my friend, be 
strong and of a good courage, and Jay the whip on him 
with all your might, and take vengeance for God on 
him.’ 


“ Ratpert, who was always most alert in matters of | 


discipline, went softly, and catching up the whip ran 
quickly out, and came down with all his might like a 


hailstorm on the back of Sindolf, whose head was | 


dragged in at the window. He, however, struggling 
with his arms and legs, contrived to get and to keep 
hold of the whip ; on which Ratpert, catching up a stick 
which he saw at hand, laid on him most lustily. When 
he found it vain to beg for mercy,‘ I must,’ said he, 
‘ery out;’ and he roared vociferously. Part of the 
monks, astounded at hearing such a voice, at such an 
unwonted time, came running with lights, and asking 
what was the matter. Tutilo kept crying out that he 
had caught the devil,and begging them to bring a light, 
that he might more clearly see whose shape he had 
assumed ; and turning the head of his reluctant prisoner 
to and fro, that the spectators might the better judge, 
he asked with affected ignorance whether it could be 
Sindolf? All declaring that it certainly was, and beg- 


ging that he would let him go, he released him, saying, | 


*‘Wretch that I am, that I should have laid hands on 
the intimate and confidant of the abbot!’ Ratpert, 
however, having stepped aside on the coming up of the 
monks, privately withdrew; and the sufferer could not 
find out who had beaten him.” 

Perhaps this edifying history does not deserve 
any graver commentary than that which Mr. 
Maitland bestows upon it. 


I do not undertake to defend all Tutilo’s proceedings 


in this affair; especially his going on to persuade the | 


monks that the flagellator, who had performed so strenu- 
ously, and then suddenly vanished, must have been 
an angel. Notker, it will be observed, had nothing to 
do with the business;and Ratpert was merely executive 
in the way of his calling. But, without canvassing the 
matter too strictly, 1 am content to feel as a Swedish 


clergyman did, when a friend of mine, who happened to | 


have been present at the service in his church, remon- 
strated against what appeared to him to be a prayer 
that ships might be wrecked on their coast. The good 
priest assured him, that it was no such thing, and that 
they were not such wretches as to harbour any wish of 
the kind; but only prayed, that if ships tere to be 
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wrecked, they might have the benefit of jt. ln 
manner, though I doubt the lawfulness of Wishing like 
any Christian man should either give or take thas 
beating as Sindolf received, yet if somebody mes 
have it, 1 am glad that it fell to his share; and that ” 
so much for his dirty tricks, which have been just = 
tioned, as for a villany which I unaccountably —_ 
to notice in a former paper, where it would have 
more in place. I had him (that is, a memorandum 
him,) literally pinned down to my desk much | « 
than Tutilo held him at the window : but somehow he 
escaped. What do you think he did! Why When 
Notker, with great labour and pains, (mu/tis sudorib, 


itti ri is it. listened to catch | had made a fair copy of the Canonical Epj ‘n 
was sitting, and, applying his ear to it, listene | Greek—having borrowed them for that pu Pistles ip 


rpose from 


Luitward bishop of Vercelli—“ behold, Sindolf, now 
(as I have said) a great man, and of much consequence 
in the place, [for it was in consideration of the beati 
that the bishop preferred him to be the decanus opera. 
riorum,] lighting by chance on that delicately writtes 
book, carried it off, and having cut out all the leave: 


Notker, who are timorous, go out into the church; and | tore and spoiled them, as is to be seen at this day, ang 


then folded them up, and put them where he found 


them.” What do you think of that! Would a seeong 
edition of Ratpert’s performance have been half enough 
for such a villany ? 


We have here but glanced at some of the comic 
features, in a subject which possesses very serious 
relations. Taking a garrulous and unmethodical 
writer as our guide, we have jumped from point 
to point, and ended nearly where we began. But 
we may perhaps, with our author's assistance, 
have been able to show that there is interest, nay 
even amusement, in inquiries which at first might 
seem to be absolutely repulsive; and we would 
now only add, that these inquiries carry with 
them not a few very instructive lessons. Some of 
the reflections they suggest are well put by Mr. 
Maitland, in a passage which he places near the 
beginning of his work, but which would be quite 
as well in the position which we here give to it, as 
a winding up at the end. 


I cannot help wishing that the reader who has formed 
his idea of the dark ages only from some modern popu- | 
lar writers—I do not mean those who have written pro- 
fessediy on the subject—could be at once fairly thrown 
back into the midst of them. I cannot help thinking 
that he would feel very much as I did the first time that 
I found myself in a foreign country. A thousand novel- 
ties attracted my attention; many were strange, and 
some displeasing; and there was more or less that seemed 
foreign in every thing. For this I was prepared; but ! 
was not prepared for another feeling which very soo, 
and quite unexpectedly, sprung up in my mind—* How 
much is different, and, go where I may, for ever chang- 
ing! True; but how much is the same every where! 
It was almost a surprise to me to find that the sun and 
moon went on much the same way as at home—that 
there were roads, and rivers, and fields, and woods, 
and towns, and cities, and streets, and houses filled with 
people who might, perhaps, talk some other language, 
and dress in some other fashion from mine, but ¥ 
had evidently much the same notions as to the nece* 
saries of life, and the substantials of society; 
without losing all my pride, or patriotism, or prejaci": 
I got a new idea of the unity of nature. I felt 
He had “made of one blood all nations of mem for 
dwell on all the face of the earth :” it brought with i 
a kind of home-feeling,—a sense that, wherever I waa- 


| dered, I was but moving in the hollow of 


among my own brethren. 








th it 


ve 


Pune, in a former number of this Magazine, 
; a pen and ink portrait, or rather sketch, 
gethe Picture Dealer,—which sketch, however 

ing and unartistical in execution, possessed, 
seare bold to affirm, a pretty close resemblance 
ip the personage attempted to be portrayed,—we 
yow propose to try our hand on the Collector of 


] 


that sketch ; believing that, as we have done our 


test to “show up” thé knavery of the one, we | 
sr now bound to make a similar exhibition of | 


the vanity, credulity, gullibility of the other. 

The Picture Dealer we described as an ingenious, 
jockey-like, small-conscienced individual, whose 
pleasant occupation it is to déspose—for as much 
noney as he can possibly obtain—of certain 
gticles designated, in the dainty phraseology of 
the craft, as “the inimitable productions of the 
(id Painters ;”” and the Picture Collector may be 
aid to be (in too many cases will the description 
iid good,) the simple, innocent, unfortunate per- 
wa whose weakness it is to buy them. 

Amongst the middle classes of society one con- 
wyuence, frequently, of the accumulation of 
walth,in business or otherwise, is what is very 
sguificantly termed a “‘ taste for pictures.” With 
tis horse, his phexton, aud his new house, the 
vil-to-do tradesman, or professional man, if he 
ambitious to acquire among his friends the 
reputation of a person of elegant mind, or have 
wen inoculated, by some peculiar circumstance, 
riha love for the Arts, commonly “sets up” a 
ew“ fine old paintings,” ‘* choice” productions of 
te pencil of Claude, Rubens, Rembrandt, Titian, 
verregio, and others,— (all great names, be it 
mmarked,) expending sometimes in the purchase | 
the same a suin of money that would have built | 
iim a substantial house, or been a handsome por- 
tm for one of his children. 


@such a collector as this! Supposing he has 


and produce a pendant, a companion, to | 
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—the best of the “collection "— by scholars or 
imitators of the Afasters of painting, men of mediocre 
and mere workshop talents, who never could 
achieve original excellence, but copied the style 
and painted in the manner of others; and some 
of these imitative efforts, perhaps, so vilely be- 
painted over by the “restorer,” that scarcely a 
square inch of the original remains! These are 
the wretched things which constitute this “choice, 
invaluable collection,” and many another similarly 
formed ; things which libel the fair fame of 
Rubens, Vandyke, Da Vinci, Titian, Claude ; and 
which, if these men of genius could rise from their 
graves to behold, would make the very hair of 
their heads stand erect with horror. ‘ Pray, sir,” 
says a friend, to this sage collector of a twelve- 
month’s experience, “what is that very brown 
painting over the fire-place ¢”’ pointing to a miser- 
able abortion by some dauber, who must have 
hung himself in despair. ‘ That, sir, is Samson, 
with the jaw-bone of an ass, about to slay the 
Philistines; and I firmly believe, a genuine 
Domenichino. Very fine! marvellous! power- 
ful colour! extraordinary anatomy! IL _ have 
an engraving of the picture.” ‘ Of this picture ?” 
quietly inquires his friend. “Certainly, sir, of 
this very identical picture. I can trace it line by 
line. ‘This painting is valued at £500, and what 
do you think I gave for it?” exultingly he asks. 
*Can’t guess.” “Only £25. Just like begging 
it! Met with it by accident in an out-of-the-way 
place, amongst some old furniture which had been 
bought at Lord Fitznoodle’s sale, without a frame, 
and covered with dust; but I soon saw what it 
was—agem! atreasure! and was never more 
surprised in my life—delightfully surprised—than 
when the man in the shop asked me but £25 for it. 
To be sure he was an ignoramus: he knew a 
table from a chest of drawers, and both from a 
joint-stool ; but he did not know a Domenichino 


“t had the sense to confess his ignorance, and | from Adam or a rhinoceros; and in al] probability 
teep at his clhow an experienced friend to aid in | was content, like a silly fellow, with a few pounds 
te selection of his pictures, but has gone unad- | profit on his purchase. Of course 1 bought the 
twelly, blindly to work, trusting to his own saga- | picture immediately, without making many in- 
“ty and taste, and buying every thing with a name, | quiries about it — brought it home under my arm 
tat was offered to his notice by the knaves who | —had it cleaned and framed—and it is now 
ative upon such as he; what are the pictorial | valued at £500! By a most extraordinary bit of 


= 


Look round the walls | 
| 
| 


gems” we see hanging in his rooms? the peer- | luck, in a few days after I bought it, I acciden- 


# pearls of which he is so vain? the prodigies of | tally picked up the engraving, and at the same 
‘ton which he has attempted to build up the | place! The man was ignorant he had such a 


“putation of a connoisseur and a man of elegant 
ual? Glaring and vile copies, not worth a groat!— 
Yom-out daubs, rubbed and scoured to the very 
“Wass, which, if they were entire, would be dear 
*% pound per wagon load !—things called 
“edlieg, splashy and coarse, with a vast deal more 
ve than fire about them, and the only merit of 

“i Consists in a certain something that may be 
“staken for merit, something which, by a willing 
™@zination may be construed into an indication 





‘Iture excellence !—with a sprinkling of pictures | 
OL. X11.—NO, CXLII. 


| dence, wasn’t it?” 


thing, until he discovered it among some old books 
purchased at the same sale. Singular cvinc¢i- 
“ Very.” 

The fair and full value of the picture is twenty- 
five shillings! The collector has been completely 
victimized. No doubt the painting was what 
dealers term a “ plant ;” that is, a picture pur- 
posely placed for sale in some convenient, incon- 
venient, hole-and-corner situation, in the “ run” 
of some particular buyer or buyers whom it is 
intended to catch. Such a “ plant” we occasionally 
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read of in the newspapers, in some such paragraph 
as this: —‘“ A singular piece of good fortune! 
We copy the following from the Southampton 
Mercury. John Thomas, waiter at the ‘ Black 
Boy and Stomach-ache’ Inn, at , hear 
Southampton, is in possession of a remarkably 
fine painting by Paul Potter, five feet by three 
feet six inches in size, and in very beautiful pre- 
servation, which he bought for £5 only, at the 
sale of an old lJady’s effects in the neighbourhood 





of ————,, and which has heen valued, by com- | 





petent judges, at £3000. Lord N and the 
Marquis of L—— have been to see it, and one 
distinguished connoisseur of large fortune, we are 
credibly informed, has actually offered for it 
£1500, which Thomas has refused, as he expects 
to realize a much larger sum, The proprietor, as 


may be easily imagined, is very proud of his 


speculation, and pleased with his good fortune, 
and will oblige, we understand, any respectable 
person with a sight of the very beautiful painting 
which, we have no doubt, will be the means of 
raising him into comparatively affluent cireum- 
stances.” 


Now this picture is a “ plant,” without a shadow | 


of doubt. It is the property of some clever, 
plotting dealer, who has cunningly placed it at 
the “Black Boy,” &c. to catch, perhaps, some 
“new buyer,” —some rernal collector — of that 
neighbourhood. The owner would be delighted to 
get a bond fide offer of £200 for the same, for which 
sum, we are bold to affirm, he would eertainly 
sell it, and give his confederate—the lacky waiter 
—a good share of the plunder. Many an inex- 
perienced collector, with no guide but his own 
taste and slender knowledge of pictures, has been 
victimized in this, or a similar manner, and has 
expended a considerable sum, and hung up a 
quantity of rubbish, ere he has acquired the saga- 
city to detect a “ plant.” 

We remember a very clever trick that was 
played off, some years ago, upon a friend of ours, 
a gentleman who was just then beginning to form 
a collection of pictures, though quite innocent of 
any knowledge of the Masters, or the merits of their 
works ; yet in whom, nevertheless, the desire to 
possess —the “‘ picture-fever,” as it is termed — 


was like a consuming flame. He was, moreover, | 
entirely ignorant of the sharp practices of dealers ; | 


the cunning tricks frequently resorted to, for en- 
trapping a novice, by persons who have “ fine old 
paintings,” which they wish to convert into cash, 


and who, members of the “ Wide-awake Society,” | 


ever keep a sharp look out for those whom they 
can dupe. By these people our friend was occa- 
sionally let into a little secret, “inuch to his ad- 
vantage.” One drizzly, unpleasant evening in 
November—the dusk was just merging into night 
—he was sitting quietly by himself in his little 
office parlour, no doubt meditating on the “ grace” 
of Corregio, the “splendour” of Rubens, the 
“purity” of Vandyke ; and longing to behold the 
walls of his snug dwelling covered with the glori- 
ous productions of these mighty names; when his 
musings were interrupted, and the poetic vision, 
of a most gorgeous collection in Street 
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{entirely banished from his imagination, by the 
_announcement that & person in the adjoinin. 
apartment wished to speak with him on a : 
|of much importance. This person was shabby 
genteel man of middle age, with a profusion 2 
black curly hair, large prominent rolling eyes, 
nose somewhat aquiline — rather a Jewish cast . 
countenance —and seemiugly, from his decayed 
dress, and subdued melancholy voice and manne, 
considerably under the weather. The purport oj 
his visit and communication was this -:—« He 
had taken the great, and perhaps unpardonabj. 
liberty,” he said, “ of calling on our friend, to 
make him aequainted with some few particulars 
in his private history.” [But before we proceed 
farther, it would be as well to state, that oy; 
friend is a man of an exceedingly nervous gnj 
timid frame of mind, soon alarmed at suspicious 
appearances, and thrown into a state of fear and 
trembling; and he by no means liked the stranger's 
manner and appearance to begin with. But the 
man had no sooner made this announcement 
relative to the particulars of his private life, 
than our worthy friend began to look upon 
him as an assassin or robber at least ; and, but. 
toning up his coat and his pockets, and seizing 
a ruler off the desk for his defence, tremblingly 
awaited the attack. | 

Some two years ago, the stranger went on to 
say, he was a merchant, residing in Liverpool, 
moving in a highly respectable sphere, and in 
affluent circumstances. He traded extensively 
with the United States of America, and was a 
sleeping partner in one of the oldest houses in 
New York ; but, in consequence of some ruinous 
speculations of the establishment there, and several 
very heavy losses sustained by himself in this 
country, his affairs became involved, and in a 
short time his name appeared in the Gazette, 
Whilst in his prosperity, (he continued,) he was 
a liberal patron of the fine arts; had one of the 
choicest collections of paintings and antique sealp- 
ture in Liverpool ; indeed he flattered himself not 
one of the merchant princes of that place was 
more of an enthusiast in art, or had expended s 
larger sum in the purchase of the productions of 
the great old masters, than himself. His gallery, 
which he liberally threw open to the public, to 
improve their taste, was the common topic of con- 
versation in every circle ;—Liverpool considered 
it an honour to the town ;—strangers visited it ss 
one of the chief “lions” of the place ;—in fact 
an American citizen of immense territorial po 
sessions near the Rocky Mountains, and of 
extremely refined taste, had once made him an 
offer, for the entire collection, of five thousand 
acres of the finest forest-land in the world. But 
he rejected the offer, noble though it was; be 
deemed it wrong to deprive his country of the 
treasures of art which he had amassed together # 
so much cost ; and thanked his Maker he was 
much of a patriot to prefer his own interest to that 
of his native land. He had fully resolved to be- 
queath his gallery to the nation, with 
| that, from the study of some of the finest produc 
tions of antiquity, a school of art might be ereated 
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ia this country which should ail but rival that’ 
ghich imparts so divine a glory to the times of 
Leo the tenth. But what a death-blow to his_ 
jearest hope—almost to his very existence as a 
being—was the cruel misfortune that befel 
him—his bankruptcy,—his being obliged to part 
with the very treasures which he had fondly be- 
lieved were to hand down his humble name—the | 
name of Stubbs—to future times, in concert with 
those of Angerstein, Beaumont, Carr, as a bene- 
factor of his country and of civilized man! "T'was 
not to be—F ate had decreed otherwise. He had 
dreamed wildly—a poetic dream—a radiant vision 
of glory !_-he had fancied the result of his labours 
and tasteful research would, in after times, with 
sme similar achievement and _ benefaction, be 
coupled together, in men’s mouths, like “ Pisces,” 
in the Zodiac —the Bodleian Library—the Gallery 
of Stubbs!—never to be disunited or torn asun- 
der! ’T'was all a dream—a rapturous dream !— 
but like a dream of the night, that vanishes away 
when man awakes to the stern realities of life. 
Those stern realities dispelled his pleasant vision, 
as tempests dispel all brightness from thesky. The | 
postman came with intelligence of losses — the 
ianker came with his returned bills—the sheriff’s 
oficer came with his arrests—the bailiff came 
with his execution,—last of all the auctioneer 
came with his hammer, and knocked down every 
stick and stone he possessed, all his poor, dear, 
lost treasures of art, (including even a favourite, 
od, family hair trunk of his wife's, bequeathed to 
her by her deceased grandmother, )—to the highest 
bidder! Wo is me! ejaculated the stranger. 
Shall I ever forget the horrors of that day !—the | 
day of the sale? Shall I ever recover from the 
averration of mind, (our friend started,) brought 
about by learning that my Sebastian del Piombo, 
for which | gave—no matter now what sum—was 
knocked down to one Wiggins, a dealer in coal 
tar and pickled herrings, and a man with no more 
laste than the tongue of my shoe, for only £377, 
ls! . . . . He went on to observe, that when he 
tated the whole of his choice and valuable collec- 
tion was brought to the hammer, he omitted to 
wake an exception of to pictures, which, by a 
lucky accident, were preserved to him, and saved 
fom the wreck. These pictures—a very fine 
“Halt of Cavalry,” by Philip Wouvermans, and 
tlandscape, equally fine, by Jacob Ruysdael— 
vere considered by him two of his choicest gems. 
They were pure and spotless, and painted in the 
lest manner of those esteemed masters. He pur- 
them some years ago, in the Netherlands, 
from the actual descendants of the painter, by whom 
they were treasured as the most valuable property 
Bs their possession ; they had remained with the 
4mily ever since they were painted—handed down 
# heir-looms from one to another ; and it was only | 
by paying a very large price, in fact an exorbitant | 
Mice for them, that he was enabled to make them 
But happy was he to become the proprietor 
: such exquisite, incomparable productions, al- 
‘tough the cost was great. Had the sum demanded | 
twice as much, he felt that he must have | 
the purchaser: he could not, with his enthu- 
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siasm for the fine arts, have borne the burden of 
existence, deprived of those invaluable pictures, 
and must have made any sacrifice required to 
obtain them. For several nights, after he beeame 
the possessor, he could procure no sleep; the 
feverish excitement of his mind would not allow 
of slumber; and he placed the two paintings on a 
table at the foot of his bed, with a light on either 
side, and abandoned himself entirely to the con- 
templation of their charms. He was entranced ! 
his imagination revelled in Elysian beauties! and 
whether in the body or out of the body he could 
scarcely tell. He almost felt as if the genius of 
those mighty artists had taken possession of his 
own spirit, and as though he himself could create 
works which should rival theirs! For weeks, ay, 
months, the pictures occupied his thoughts, and 
haunted him day and night; so inseparably had 
their many charms fastened hold on his imagination, 
When he brought them home to Liverpool, he of 
course gave them the best position in his gallery, 
where they rivetted the attention of all who did 
him the honour to look over his walls. At the 
time when his misfortune occurred, they were, 
luckily, in the hands of a particular friend, to 
whom he had lent them for a little while, being an 
enthusiast like himself, that he might quietly en- 
joy them at his own house. His friend was so 
kind as to take care of them for him till his affairs 
were settled: they were not missed by the credi- 
tors, strange to say, when the collection was cata- 
logued for sale. Fortunately for him, by some 
accident, they were altogether overlooked and 
forgotten ; so that, when the business was finally 
wound up, they were handed over to him again 
by his friend ; and, he must say, the possession of 
those two matchless pictures almost consoled him 
for the loss of all the rest. After his misfortune, 
he staid but a short time in Liverpool: he could 
not bear to hold up his head in the place, for very 
shame. For a sensitive and honourable mind like 
his, the disgrace of failure was too much; he felt 
it too acutely ; he could not fight up against it ; 
nor could he again acquire courage to look his 
old friends and acquaintance in the face. He fled 
from the town. 
Good Heav’n! what sorrow gloom’d that parting day, 
That call’d him from his native walks away ; 
When the poor exile, every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look’d his last ! 
The stranger quoted Goldsmith, to make an im- 
pression on our friend, He continued :—After 
quitting Liverpool, he made the best of his way to 
London, where he had some wealthy relatives ; 
but his stay in the metropolis was not prolonged 
beyond a few weeks, as those same relatives, he 
fancied, greeted him not so cordially as they were 
wont to do when he was in prosperity. This he 
could not brook. He would not submit to be 
treated like a dog by the very people who had 
lived in his house, and feasted at his table, for 
months, when his circumstances were equal to or 
better than theirown. He left the house abruptly; 
and came at once to the town where he then was 
dwelling, (and where our friend resided,) hoping 
that he there should soon be able to meet with 
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some congenial employment whereby to earn a 
comfortable subsistence. He wished not for riches, 
he wished not for grandeur or station ; he had re- 
solved to be content with a little, if that little 
could be procured in an honest, honourable way, 
and would be satisfied with a crust and a drop of 


water, so that he might be independent of those | 





' 


who scorned him for misfortunes he could not | 
help, and for the bringing about of which he could | 


by no means account hiinself blameable. 


But the | 


tide of fortune, he was sorry to say, had set in| 
broker,—should become the proprietor of two such 


against him. He was destined to be disappointed. 
His laudable design was to be frustrated, and his 
fond hope blasted. 
town, had he been able to obtain employment of a 
nature suitable to his abilities and time of life. 
For several months, he had been in the greatest 
distress ; his wife, children, and himself, frequently 
on the borders of starvation. They had been 


Never, since he came to the | 


compelled to part with every little article of any | 


value which they possessed, to procure bread. Even | 


the two pictures he esteemed so highly, the “ gems” 
he had carried from place to place, and cherished 
fondJy as the wife of his bosom, that he had 
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for a prince's ransom. But itis not in m 


to pay even the interest, which would mr 


for another year. They must go from me 
must fall into the hands of another, and be 

no more. Thethought I cannot support ; I feg} = 
though I should go raving mad. It wil] be tos 
much for me,—I shall never live to—(and the 
stranger wept again.) There is one thing, said 
he, (after a pause, and struggling to be ca] 
that troubles me exceedingly. I cannot make up 
my mind that that ignorant fellow—that painn- 


invaluable pictures—and at such a price! Pie. 
tures worth almost any sum that might be asked 
for them, for a contemptible ten pounds! Wy} 
you do me one kindness? said he; will you be 
my friend? Five pounds would preserve me, my 
wife, and innocent children, from starvation, For 
five pounds, then, I will place you in possession of 
these pictures—these beautiful pictures, See! 
here are the tickets! Give me five pounds, and 
the pictures shall be yours! Yours to possess, to 


_enjoy,—to be a perpetual delight to von for the 
remainder of your days! 


guarded as the apple of his eye, and that were as | 


dear to him as his own heart’s blood,—oh, how 
it maddened him to think of it!—even they, his 
beautiful Wouvermans and Ruysdael, were at last 
obliged to go to the pawnbroker’s, to provide the 
means of subsistence! It was this that harrowed 
up his feelings more than all else that had hap- 
pened to him. It was this affliction which had 
been the great grief he feared he should never 
over-get,—the blow from which he apprehended 
he should never recover. And the stranger buried 
his face in his hands, and wept like a child. Our 
friend was quite overcome by this tale of wo. A 
man of much sensibility, his heart yearned to- 
wards the stranger, on account of his misfortunes. 
IIe felt for him as every one should feel for a 
brother man, heart-broken and overwhelmed with 
sorrow ; and inquired if he could be the means 
of relieving his necessities, by rendering him a 
temporary assistance. The stranger sprang for- 


ward and grasped our friend’s hand most passion- | 


ately, Hesaid: I am starving, literally starving. 
I have not tasted food for two days. 
famishing like myself; and my poor, dear, inno- 
cent little children, cry to me for bread, and I 
have none to give them. Are you a husband, 
a father ?—place yourself in my situation, and 
imagine what must be the torture of mind I en- 
dure ! 
money—nothing upon which I can raise even a 
few shillings to procure a morsel of food for my 
starving wife and little ones. I am utterly, hope- 
lessly destitute. My two pictures, the only things 
of value saved from the wreck of my fortunes, I 
pledged with a pawnbroker in this town, twelve 
months ago, for £10. 
me to do it, much against my will. 


| 


My wife is | 


I have no prospect of employment, no— 


Our friend was moved. He was thrown com. 
pletely off his guard by the manner of the man,— 
the earnestness, the grief, the passionate appeal to 
his benevolent feelings ; and without hesitating e 
moment, put his hand in his pockets, and flung 
down on the table the sum required. The stran- 


ger was overwhelmed with gratitude. He could 
not give expression to his feelings. The tears 


started into his eyes as he took up the money; 
and he shook the hand of our friend with a grate- 
ful pressure, that spoke more than words. At 
length he muttered the word—* benefactor!” and 
found a voice to call down, in broken accents, 
every blessing of Heaven on our friend, for his 
merciful and unparalleled kindness. He wished 
him every good thing in this world, and unending 
happiness in the next. Then, taking up his hat 
to depart, he humbly requested to be allowed to 
see his pictures once more when gracing his bene- 
factor’s walls ; and, grasping our friend again by 
the hand warmly, he looked unutterable thanks, 
and quitted the room. 

In a very few minutes after he had left the place, 
the worthy Collector began to entertain some 
doubts whether, after all, he had not been duped 
by this “child of misfortune ;” and asked himself 
the question, ‘‘ Have you not been robbed of your 
money, and made the victim of an artful, clever 
impostor?” But, on attentively examining the 
pawnbroker’s tickets for a moment, he very 008 


satisfied himself that he could not have been 


robbed to any great amount, as no pawnbroker 


would lend £10 on pictures that were not worth 
‘at least twice the money. He, therefore, made his 


mind easy on that score ; and, as there was no time 


My necessities compelled | 
This very | 


day the time expires ; and if the interest is not. 


paid to-night, I lose them for ever. I did hope 


to be lost, prepared to go in quest of the pawn- 
broker’s dwelling. He hoped to be enabled to 
congratulate himself on the bargain he had inade ; 
for though a man of a kind heart, and not averse 


some time to be able to redeem them, to make them | to deeds of charity, he dearly loved a good bargait; 


mine again, to keep them in my possession until 
I die, as treasures 1 would not willingly part with 


| 





and if he could serve another, and himself at ; 
same time, was so much the better pleased. 
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gall see if, in this instance, he contrived to “ kill 
reo birds with one stone.” 
The night was as unpleasant a one as can pos- 
bly be imagined. It was windy ; occasionally 
ihere came a blast that swept fiercely through the 
greets, making the chimney-pots rattle, and bring- 
ing down tiles on the pavement with a loud crash ; 
yo a thick drizzling rain descended unremit- 
ungl¥, quickly wetting through the clothes, and 
glling every alley and street with a sloppy puddle. 
fre he started on his adventure, the worthy but 
mid collector deemed it advisable to request the 
company of a friend—an enthusiastic lover of 
like himself; for the pawnbroker’s 
sbode was situate in a very low street, in a very 
jw quarter of the town, some couple of miles 
yway; and he was not certain but that the 
granger might be an assassin after all, and 
intend to waylay him on his route. So, admitting 
the possibility of the thing, it was as well to be 
With great willingness his friend agreed 
accompany him to the place, and in a little time 
the twain sallied forth. For half an hour or more 
perabulated up one street and down another; 
through crooked lanes redolent of mud and disease, 


inf alleys long, filthy, close, and without a light | 


—dark as pitch ;—from the wretched houses in 
vhich emanated, as they passed, sounds of heavy 
blows, administered by drunkards to their wives 
—caths, and shrieks of children—cries of murder 
—horrible imprecations—laughter, mingled with 
“curses loud and deep”—singing, scolding, scuf- 
fing, fighting ; while, at the same time, the rain 


swept against their faces, and the wind buffetted | 
them about, —stumbling — slipping—splashing— | 
saggering. At last, fatigued, wet, and somewhat | 
'shent picture !” 


dispirited, they arrived at the street where the 
pawnbroker resided, a filthy, murderous-looking 


ime; and presently descried, to their no small | 
picture be forfeited, de intrest haf not been paid.” 


utisfaction, the three well-known golden dump- 
ings, glittering in the light of a lamp above the 
dor of a low, mean dwelling, whereat they 
sopped. “«<C 
vas written in black letters on a narrow strip 
dirty white over the door. This is the place,” 


uid our friend, and entered at once. Seated at | 
the desk, writing, was a tall, thin, very pale, bald- | 


aded old Jew, with great, dark, swimming eyes, 
me of which had an expression of extreme 
aming,and appeared to smile continually, as 
‘ough it rejoiced within itself at some exquisite 
Mt of roguery ; the other kept constant watch 
its movements, and seemed to live in perpetual 
of being taken in; they were scarcely 
“parated by an exceedingly thin ridge of nose, 
4 macaw’s, that was nearly transparent, 
m on the extreme tip of which was supported 
'y what means did not appear, probably by 
same miracle as Mahomet’s coffin,) a pair 
antique horn spectacles, which no doubt very 
“ulrially assisted the wearer in comprehend- 
"¢ the profits of his trade. This personage 
" Solomon himself. At the counter stood a 
clerk, the very opposite of his master in 
on: for he was stumpy and fat, and 


round as one of the gilded balls over the 
X1L—No. Cx! 
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door. His hair was thick and curly, and seemed 
intended by nature to serve all the purposes of a 
hat; circular was his face, as the full moon, with 
cheeks like threepenny loaves, but destitute of 
the slightest indication of whisker, for the good 
seed had fallen on a barren soil; his nose was a 
little, contemptible, insignificant, and very com- 
monplace sort of feature: nine hundred and 
ninety-nine such noses might be seen in a crowd 
any day: like Iago’s purse, ’twas 


“ Something, nothing ; 
Tis mine, ’twas his, and has been slave to thousands ;” 





| while in his eyes there abided a laughing good- 
humour, that spoke the native complacency of his 
‘mind. This gentleman was informing Mrs. Nokes 
'—a ragged woman slightly intoxicated, with an 
infant in her arms, that looked as though it had 
| sucked in gin with its mother’s milk—that they— 
that is, Solomon and himself—could not possibly 
lend more than fourpence on the old tea-kettle, 
and sixpence on the rusty blanket, she had 
brought to pledge. Directly our collector and 
his friend entered the shop, the fat Jew clerk 
looked at his master and smiled ; which smile was 
immediately pitched back by Solomon; but 
whether there was something in the wet and dis- 





Solomon Levi, Licenced Pawnbroker,” | 





ordered exterior of the gentlemen, that savoured 


of the ludicrous, or whether the pawnbroker and 
his clerk had any suspicion of the business about 


which our friend was come, did not appear. 


“You have two paintings in your possession, I 


believe, pledged by a Mr. Stubbs,” said the collec- 
tor, explaining the object of his visit. 

“ Mordecai Stubbs?” rejoined Solomon ; — 
“Yesh, sher ; — two var fine picture — magnifi- 


“Could I see them ?” inquired our friend. 
“ Shertainly,” said Solomon ; “but I beliefs de 


“ You are greatly mistaken,” returned the col- 
lector ; “ here are the tickets—see!—the time 
is not yet expired.” 

* Oh, I shee ;— den you haf bought the tickets 
of Mordecai?” inquired the Jew, with a smile. 

‘“*T have,” replied our friend. 

“Vill you take de picture wid you, or shall I 
make out two vresh tickets in your name ?” asked 
Solomon. “Ten pounsh, de principal, and two 
pounsh de intrest —twelf pounsh you vill haf to 
pay me vor de pair picture,” — calculated Solo- 
mon. 

“JT should certainly like to see the paintings 
before I do that,” said our friend, who began to 
think seventeen pounds were rather too large a 
sum to give for a “ pig in a poke.” 

“Var goot,” replied the pawnbroker; “den you 
musht pay de intrest virst—two pounsh. Ve 
alvays makes de rule to haf de intrest paid bevore 
ve brinksh down te tings.” 

Our friend very reluctantly threw a couple of 
sovereigns on the counter, which the fat clerk 
took up, and rang several times to ascertain if 
they were good. : 

“Vetch down de picture, Mosesh,” — said Solo- 
mon, as soon as he heard the sound of the money, 
8D 
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“and be var garval ov de vrame.’ Moses de- 


parted. 

The worthy collector now became exceedingly 
nervous. His face was flushed, and his mind 
evidently much excited ; he was full of anxiety to 
know the result of his speculation — good or bad, 
— hoping to find he had made a bargain—fearing 
lest he had been taken in. Hopes and fears al- 
ternated rapidly in his heart—curiosity was 
strained, and wound up to the highest pitch. 

In a very little time Moses again made his ap- 
pearance, bearing in his arms a somewhat bulky 
package — the invaluable “ gems” —the veritable 
Ruysdael and Wouvermans, which were to be 
‘a treasure” to our friend, the finest pictures of 
his collection;—and proceeded leisurely and 
provokingly to untie every knot in the string 
that bound it. 

“Cut it— cut it!” cried the impatient collector, 
offering his penknife. 

“De string vill do again, Mosesh,” said Solo- 
mon ; and gave the fat clerk a knowing look. 

At length every knot was untied —the string 
slipped off —the precious paintings slowly and 
gradually uncovered. First a wrapper of sheeting 
was removed, coarse and dirty; then a rusty 
blanket ; next a huge quantity of paper was 
stripped away ; then another bandage of sheeting; 
after that came a filthy table-cover ; then paper 
again; then cow-hair; then a thick padding of 
cotton ;—at last the “ gems” themselves appeared 
to light, 

“ And sailed into the view with all their charms.” 

Ye gods and little fishes! can we picture to our 
mind’s eye the looks and countenance of our 
friend, as he stood and gazed upon them for a 
moment! those looks of astonishment and horror ; 
that visage where indignation, scorn, pity, and 
intense mortification by turns were seen chasing 
each other in rapid succession. The thing is im- 
possible—it cannot be done. Our imagination is 
incompetent to the endeavour. He was a done 
man—he saw it—he knew it—he felt it in every 
nerve and fibre of his body. The first glimpse was 
enough for him; he wanted not a nearer, closer 
inspection. Such wretched abortions never defiled 
canvass before nor since. They were the worst of 
all the productions of the sons and daughters of 
paint ; daubers of only an hour old never gave 
birth to performances more miserably bad—more 
horribly insipid—more stupidly vile. The outside 
value of both, frames included, was forty shillings ; 
just the sum which had been paid for interest. 
With a voice of desperate calmness our friend 
inquired where Mr. Stubbs could be found. Solo- 
mon, of course “didn’t know.” “ Will you give 
my compliments to him when you see him,” said 
the disappointed collector, “and say, that when 
his misfortunes bring him to the gallows, as I doubt 
not they will, ere long, I will endeavour to be pre- 

sent at his execution, and shall be happy to 
whisper a few words of consolation to him in his 
dying moments.” 

“ Var goot, shertainly,” replied the Jew, with a 
malicious grin; “but vill you take de picture 
away now, or haf vresh tickets?” 
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Our friend heard no more, he could 










































longer. “To perdition with the oictee Ee a: gall of 
shouted, and rushed out of the shop, a pasar 
The fact is, Mr. Mordecai Stubbs had g mason 
employed by the pawnbroker, Solomon Levi, ehectors 
wait on our friend, whom he had heard of ” ce —| 
a young, inexperienced, and enthusiastic ep . jew, and 
to offer him these two “ inestimable paintings» nen 
and the man of many griefs was too pathetic for sious to 
him ; the worthy collector fell into tie trap, and jarl. | 
was victimized. Could we have looked at a 
the knavish pair that evening, as they sipped theip wey shar] 
grog, and shared the seven sovereigns between pany thi 
them—how droll! how they must have chuckled siege 
over the fun, and plumed themselves on thst dgh of 
delicious bit of roguery ! | geumsian 
To wind up the joke, on the following day pay for 
our friend received by post the subjoined note: — ol they } 
“Mr. M. Stubbs presents his compliments to gach ; the 
Mr , trusts he likes the pictures, but is sorry pple do g 
to say it will be utterly out of Mr. S.’s power to sarably : 
call on his benevolent friend, as he hoped and ex. a 
pected, and expressed a desire to do, to see his — 
dear, beautiful Ruysdael and Wouvermans adom. wiped w) 
ing the gallery of his benefactor, (the man of al] rote 
others he shall ever be most anxious to serve, al aforde 
whose great kindness he must always remember ithe p 7. 
with gratitude,) as he will leave town in the mom. ¥ ay 
ing, at an early hour, for the North, whither he is aa like, 
going, s the weather has cleared up so unex- aaron 
pectedly,) to enjoy a week or two’s shooting, wi 
a friend.” y en >is 
Such tricks as this, and tricks of even a more aml ; 
artful description, are frequently practised upon fo: 
collectors of small experience and much enthusiasm, adie 
who are easily excited, and ignorant of the knavish «tthe 
doings of men who trade in the “ unapproachable cy oe 
productions of the fine Old Masters.” They should mee, Fast: 
ever be on their guard against persons— professed need “ 
dealers or not, for dealers do not always openly =! aad 
proclaim themselves such—who offer immense sya 
advantages for a small outlay—a Corregio a ys 
Claude for a ten pound note, or “an old song”— ™~ - ig 
merely because said dealers have come into poe Bae = 
session of said pictures under “ very peculiar cir 4" “ay 
cumstances,” and can afford to sell them, conse my pe ' 
quently, a great bargain ; or because, being driven . 
into a corner for money, which they are obliged to ina co 
get together by a certain day, they are absolutely evict 





compelled to sacrifice said pictures for the trifle 
required ; or because they are positively wanting 
bread, and that trifle will save them and all they 
hold dear from starvation, otherwise they 
never have dreamt of parting with said picturs 
for less than the hundreds of pounds which they 
believe to be the value of those “ gems + « 
because said dealers, from reasons not 
have taken a sudden liking to, or en great 
personal regard for said collectors, and feel parti 
cularly desirous to befriend them —to do them $ 
service —to place in their possession 
immense worth and importance for next to now 
in order to gratify a feeling of respect, or veners- 
tion, or gratitude, or what else they please, there 




















being, throughout the universe, no other Lag 
besides said individual collectors, to whom # 













offer such extremely rare and precious 
gasures 0D such terms ;—or for any other because 
yason they may choose to assign. To young 
r we would say—old ones need not the 
yjice— be very suspicious of all such offers as 
je, and turn a deaf ear to those philanthropic 
who profess themselves so exceedingly 

to render you a kindness, The thing is 

It is grossly ridiculous. It is impossible, 

aj cannot be done. Dealers, we all know, are 
at sharp, clever fellows ; but we defy them to 
pay thing half so foolish as this. If they can 
j you a “ genuine, fine Claude” for ten pounds, 
gogh obtained under the most “ peculiar of 
aamstances,” do not be induced to give half the 
piney for it; for rest assured it is not a Claude, 
oj they know that well. Claudes do not travel 
sh; they seldom change owners; and, when 
do get possession of them, they are almost 
snriably kept ; ‘at all events, when parted with 
+ én such terms that not many dealers can 
; and certainly they must have been 
gained under the most extraordinary of “ very 
yaliar circumstances,” when they can be offered 
gi aforded at the small price of ten pounds! 
ithe present day it is pretty well known where 
& Claudes, Corregios, Leonardo da Vincis, and 
wh like, are located. Their whereabouts are 
dmbly well understood. There is not much 
blity concerning that matter. In this year of 
me, 1845, not many hundreds are lurking in 
seurity, in holes and corners, “ unnoticed and 
sinown ;” not many scores are hung up in 
msand hovels; not many dozens are to be met 
min the shops of furniture-brokers, or in 
mivn gatherum stores, among old books, old 
ming, rusty iron, and doctor's bottles; not one 
mshould say, is serving as the sign of a public 
me; and therefore Mr. Picture Dealer's oppor- 


Ves eS 


wt the specious picture offered to your notice is 
#é*real, indubitable, invaluable Claude ;” nor 
"you ever be entirely certain that the Marquis 
t!— has not had a sale at his mansion in 
“ur, within the last week, or ten days; and 
“tthe picture which you hesitate to purchase at 
* pounds is not the identical “ gem” that adorned 
“abinet, or graced his gallery-walls, for so many 
’s, and that was bought by Mr. Picture Dealer, 
*he sid sale, for eight pounds, (being sold for 
um in a mistake,) all the Marquis’s friends, 
all the connoisseurs of the metropolis, looking 
wth indifference ; but if you set down such 
fir a lie, and such picture as spurious, we will 
ar to affirm, that nine hundred and ninety- 
Stimes out of a thousand you will be right. 
/wore, heed not the asseverations of these bar- 
“ling, or distressed, or benevolent gentry ; 
~ hot to their “ cunningly-devised fables, ” 
“like the songs of the syrens, will lure you 
Mrruin; and decline all such offers, however 
yo they may appear. 

. beg to give one piece of advice to 
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mities of picking up such commodities for an “old | 
mz, must, like angels’ visits, “be few and far be- | the early one of a Claude. And we mean to assert 
ma.” To be sure, you never can be quite certain | 
‘such an opportunity hasnotoccurred to him, and | 
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young, inexperienced collectors. We would recom- 
mend them, when purchasing pictures, never to buy 
names ; never to make selection of paintings merely 
because they are called Berghems, Ostades, Wil- 
sons, Domenichinos, and the rest. If mere names 
be their object, we would suggest that they pur- 
chase, at once, “Pilkington’s Dictionary of Pain- 
ters,” they will then be in ion of the most 
magnificent collection in the world! The Louvre, 
or National Gallery of England, is nothing to it. 
To the dealer, who buys to sell and get gain, the 
name of a picture is a matter of no small impor- 
tance; but to the collector, who intends to keep 
what he purchases, it should matter but liftle 
what a picture is called, so that it possess merit ; 
and if it be destitute of that, he should refuse it, 
even though it profess to have been painted by St. 
Luke himself, or by an angel from heaven. In 
forming his colleetion, let him take this rule with 
him for his guidance—it will save him many 
pounds, and much annoyance and chagrin : — 
never pay more for a picture than it is worth as a 
work of art; in other words —let its merit be the 
criterion of its value. Purchase or reject it accord- 
ing as it is possessed or destitute of merit ; and let 
its price be proportioned to its degree of excellence. 
If, as a picture, it be worth no more than £5, 
it would be folly to give £25 for it because it is 
called a Teniers. Even supposing it to be actually 
a production of the great master to whom it is 
attributed, it is not therefore excellent by necessity. 
The great masters, like the small and sorry ones, 
had their beginning and “ day of small things ;” 
and their early essays, many of them, no doubt, 
were very indifferent performances, of little worth. 
Though geniuses from their birth, these masters 
were not obliged to paint in perfection when they 
first took brush in hand; and consequently, if 
merit be the criterion of value, the best production 
of a Buggins may be really more valuable than 


that, in preferring the Buggins to the Claude — to 
such a Claude —the collector would evince more 
sense and more taste than if he rejected the Buggins 
to hang up the Claude. Therefore, we say, with 
him let the intrinsic excellence of a picture be the 
measure of its worth ; and let him pay no more 
for such picture than what he considers its value 
as a work of art. 

We have indeed heard of a gentleman who, in 
forming his collection—and such a collection! ye 
shades of the mighty men of old !— made it a 
rule never to give more for any painting than the 
value of its frame! But this, perhaps, was being 
somewhat too cautious ! —this was being on the 
“ safe side” with a vengeance! And if the number 
of his pictures — mere quantity — could confer on 
any man the reputation of an enlightened connois- 
seur, this individual undoubtedly must have been 
dignified by that reputation, for he certainly had 
afew. Down stairs, up stairs, on the stairs, every 
inch of wall in every hole and corner, was covered 
with them ; wherever a nail could be driven, or a 
picture hung, there was beheld some “ invaluable 
gem,” some “inimitable specimen” of the “ fine 
old masters.” 
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There are one or two very amusing stories re- 
lated of this worthy. He was by no means a read 
man, and, in describing his pictures, frequently 
made most ludicrous mistakes. 

Being one day asked the subject of a painting, 
(Trajan giving Audience, by an imitator of Poussin) 
—“ That, sir,” said he, with immense pomposity, 
“is avery fine pictur by Nicholas Pussen ; it is 
the Roman Empire Trejent receiving audiences !”’ 
Another picture was —“ The Roman Empire on 
horseback, swimming across the Tiger!” (Tiber.) 
On one occasion, pointing to a large painting on 
the staircase, he observed, “This is a copy of 
Tittyan’s Gannymy, (Titian’s Gannymede, ) in the 
National Gallery. I have seen that pictur of 
Tittyan’s, and I think my Gannymyis very nearly, 
if not quite, as good as his. If his Gannymy is 
worth two thousand guineas, I don’t see why mine 
should not be worth one thousand, at least !” 
A very logical and just conclusion. 

There is another piece of advice we would 
beg to give the inexperienced collector. In pur- 
chasing his pictures, if his circumstances permit 
it, he should always buy for cash. Let him eschew 
bartering, or dealing, as it is termed,—i. e. giving 
one or more pictures in exchange for others ;—for 
unless he be exceedingly wary, he will invariably 
be a loser. Dealers have two prices for their com- 
modities, a cash and an exchange price, and the 
difference between them is very considerable. One 
of the sharpest of the fraternity once replied to a 
gentleman who asked the price of a certain picture, 
“five pounds cash, fifty pounds change!” This no 
doubt was intended as a pleasant exaggeration : 
but, nevertheless, there is a great difference be- 
tween the two prices. It is related of the same 
worthy that he waited on a collector, who was 
notorious for bartering, with a picture which he 
pleased to denominate a Gainsborough; and ex- 
pecting, if it suited, to be paid in exchange, he put 
a pretty good price on it accordingly. Some such 
colloquy as the following passed between the pair. 

Dealer. The picture which I have the honour 
of submitting to your inspection, sir, is one of the 
finest specimens of Gainsborough—that charming 
painter of English landscape and rustic figures— 
ITever beheld. You will remark the uncommon 
clearness and purity of the colouring; and the 
delicious sunniness—the dreamy, delightful repose 
that reigns throughout the picture. 

Collector. Very sunny indeed, Mr. Dealer, and 
not unlike the master to whom it is attributed. 

Deal. I can assure you, sir, it is a genuine pic- 
ture of Gainsborough, in his Suffolk manner. 

Coll. So I suppose ;—and of course very pure ? 

Deal. Very pure sir ;—that is, there has been 
but a very little done at the picture—just a crack 
or so stopped up—a small hole or two in the sky, 
the size of a pin’s head, very carefully repaired— 
nothing—absolutely nothing! (The fact is, the 
picture had been entirely repainted.) 

Coll. What is the price? now, be moderate! 

Deal. You cannot expect to get a picture of 
such importance for a trifle. You know very 
well, a fine Gainsborough is not to be had for the 
asking ; and this picture has cost me a very con- 
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siderable sum. If I say £100 for it, Iam 
a connoisseur of such distinguished tas. 

judgment, will not think it too much, I kee 
you would be delighted with the picture ~Tfes 
certain you would covet it — indeed | bought ; 
purposely for you. . 

Coll. You are exceedingly kind, I MUst sy 
But the price seems very considerable, ] empe’. 
there is something in the picture that Pleases me . 
but you can surely take less than £190 fo t 
(The Collector was not quite so “green” as 44, 
Dealer took him to be, and knew the valpe of the 
painting to a nicety.) 

Deal. Not a fraction less can I take, 

Coll. Think again. Now I will tell you why 
I will do. I will make you an offer, I wil} no 
give you one shilling more than the sum I nam. 
and if you do not take it at once, I will not hare 
the picture at all. Therefore, say yes orno, |, 
a word, I will give you £10 for your Gains. 
borough. 

Deal, Cash? 

Coll. Cash! 

Deal. No ’change ? 

Coll. No ’change! 

“T’ll take it, by ——!” said the dealer, 
Thinking to be paid in exchange at an enormos 
valuation, Mr. Picture Dealer was wholly 
pared for acash offer; and though the disparity 
between the price asked and the sum offered was 
very great, yet he could well afford to sell the 
picture for that sum; and as the terms allowed 
him no chance of driving a bargain —of obtain- 
ing more than the £10 offered him—regardless 
the apparent attempt at imposition, and at the 
risk of being set down for a rogue, he unhesitét- 
ingly accepted the offer, his native impudence 
carrying him through. 

This anecdote will bear us out in affirming, 
that the collector may obtain bis pictures from 
dealers at much less cost, by paying cash for 
them, than by resorting to the practice of barter 
ing. Dealers soon get to know their custome 
and the mode of buying of those customers, a 
price their wares accordingly. Some gentleme 
think to protect themselves from imposition, 
trading with a dealer, by putting an enorm 
valuation on the pictures which they offer in & 
change for that or those, they wish to posses 
but this artifice recoils upon themselves ere 100 
for in another transaction the dealer is pre” 
for his customers, and puts such a price on 3 
commodities as will enable him to allow the f 
posterous valuation set on the pictures he is 
receive as payment ; thereby flattering these & 
tlemen into the belief, that they are reau . 
immense profit on their cast-out rubb 
getting possession of the paintings for which ¢ 
** deal’’ at little cost —a most extra 
gain. Nine times out of ten this is a gross © 
sion, and these gentlemen sha oh ey 
‘“‘ This picture,” says the dealer to 
submitting it to the inspection of @ poet 
this description, “is the very thing for ™. 
and so. He is fi “¢ 


sure Yor, 











It will suit him exactly. 
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ul; and will, I am certain, try to deal for the 
pitivg: I could afford to take £30 cash for it, 
[ must ask him £100; because I know from 
ist : . . 
he will require me to take pictures in 
for which I must allow him an extrava- 
sat price There is that thing he calls a Leonardo 
is Vinci, which he wants to get rid of —he will 
gine it at £25 at least, and it is not worth more 
gun £5, perhaps did not cost him more ; and there 
that other Morlandish daub — that will also be 
—worth about £5; something else equally 
niuable he will find me for the remainder of the 
gount; or possibly I may be lucky enough to 
st from him ten sovereigns besides the pictures ; 
ist any way it will be as much as I can do, when 
* TM ‘change is disposed of to the best, to get £5 
. by the transaction.” 

It is exceedingly amusing to hear of tie odd 
nrety of articles which these dealing, bartering 
electors will sometimes rake together to offer in 
syment for a picture they wish to have, on which 
igood round price is set—say £500. Rather 
dun pay a reasonable sum in cash for such paint- 
gg, they will search their houses from attic to 
gllar, and ransack every hole and corner, every 
det and lumber-room in their abodes, to collect 
;sficient number of commodities to make up 
te amount required. 

“£500 is the price of your Corregio, Mr. 
Swkembrown,” says such a dealing collector to 
te person who offers the picture for sale. “I 
mst say I should like to possess the painting ; 
ai if it will answer your purpose to accept my 
diet, we will strike the bargain at once. I will 
pre you, to begin, £25 in money,—oh ! you shake 
jar head; that is not enough, I suppose. Well, 
sy £50 then, in money —I will make it £50; I 
nll give you my pair of Wilsons at £150; my 
leynold’s portrait, at £10; my Velasquez Beggar 
hy, at £15; my fine painting of Moonlight by 
Gmphuysen, at £25, very cheap! I will give 
ju my second best phaeton—the carriage I came 
town in this morning — at £20: no money for 
i: and, if you please, the chestnut horse that 
mw it—a better bit of horse-flesh does not go on 
iar legs—at £40. I will give you besides, that 
#tof old, carved Elizabethan chairs in my library, 

you may possibly make a good sum of, at 

45; actually worth treble the money : and that 
@ique japanned cabinet, in the adjoining room, 
££5. I will also give you a lot of steel armour 
tthe time of Henry VIJ. which you may be able 
Aiispose of advantageously, at £50; a complete 
service, very handsome, at £5; a capital 

or molu timepiece, at £15; an excellent 

my German flute, with silver keys, at £5; a 
tal gold watch, English made, and jewelled in 
S holes, rather old-fashioned, but an admirable 
at £25; a fowling-piece, double-barrelled, 

Je of the best makers, at £10. Can you do 
eae with house-slates or fire-bricks? I 

* @ lot lying at the wharf down at G . 
"Sch I would give you an order to receive, at 
f>—- Oh, you can’t! Very well, then, I 
" £ve you, to make up the amount, a case of 


pistols, with which you can blow out the 
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brains of any person who may call you no gentle- 
man, at £15 ; a dozen of very choice old port, and 
ditto sherry, very superior quality, at £5; a pair 
of engravings, after Wilkie, at £4; a handsome 
table lamp, at £2; and a fragment of carving, a 
sparrow’s head, by Grinling Gibbons, at 30s. 
For the remainder you shall have, if you please, 
an order on my tailor for a suit of clothes; a pair 
of ear-rings for Mrs. Smokembrown; a box of 
cigars ; and a piece of Irish shirting for your own 
wear. 

With a great deal of gravity the dealer listens 
to this droll, multifarious offer ; is afraid it would 
not suit him to accept it, as many of the articles 
named he thinks he could not dispose of, except 
at a loss; but nevertheless is willing to accommo- 
date the gentleman, and meet his views as far as 
he is able. He proposes to inspect the various 
items again, and take the matter into his serious 
consideration. After an attentive examination of 
the things, he shakes his head, to intimate the 
offer is not quite satisfactory: trys hard to get an 
additional £20; but failing to do so, reflects 
within himself, that if he makes but Aa/f the 
money of the exchange, he shall then realize a 
very handsome profit by the transaction ; and so, 
though with an affectation of extreme reluctance, 
he at length makes up his mind to close the bar- 
gain. The Corregio is sent home —the exchange 
is delivered —the money paid—and the clever, 
bartering collector — done ! 

But occasionally, indeed, it happens, that the 
collector — some wary, old hand — is too much for 
the dealer ; and, in a bartering transaction, the 
man of Claudes, &c. meets with his match, and 
catches a regular tartar, sharp, cunning, and 
tricksy as himself. 

“‘ Now, my friend,” said one of these wary ones 
to a dealer, on a certain occasion, “ shall we try to 
deal for the Rubens? Is it to be priced at tens, 
hundreds, or thousands? because it will be just 
the same tome. I can match it exactly. Only 
let me have some fixed principle to go upon — 
something settled and understood. Let us well 
comprehend each other at starting, and we shall 
conclude the business in a short time. Suppose 
we say £2000 for the Rubens — the amount will 
be flattering to both—it will be something to talk 
about—to brag of. It will sound large and nobly 
to say we have bought and sold a picture for 
£2000. It will fill the mouths of people, and 
give you and me importance. So let it be £2000, 
And now, how will you be paid? What say you 
to these two landscapes by Vander Wiggins, at 
£1000 each? Or will you prefer this fine Sunset 
by Gambogiana, at £1995, and £5 money? Ah, 
the latter, I see! I thought the’five sovereigns 
would close the bargain.” 

This same “old hand,” it is said, some years 
ago, had a large quantity of jewellery goods,— 
watch seals and keys, shirt-pins, brooches, gold 
chains, and trinkets of various descriptions, — 
bequeathed to him by a deceased relative, who 
was a manufacturer of those articles ; and this 
stock of jewellery, as he had no other meafis of 
disposing of it, he got rid of from time to time 
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among the picture-dealers, by giving it in exchange 


for pictures he desired to possess. In one transac- | 


tion with acertain well-known dealer, he had been 
rather worsted, we believe. The dealer had out- 
witted him ; and he resolved, the next opportunity 
he had, to be quits with the gentleman, and to 
pay him off. To effect this object, he had manu- 
factured for him a number of trinkets in imitation 
of those the dealer had formerly received, but of a 
very inferior description; made to (ook pretty 


much the same, but merely washed over with gold | 


—regular Jew merchandise, and not of one-tenth 


the value of the others. When the dealer came | 
again, as he did in a little while, he waited on this | 
worthy collector, and proposed to have another | 


“deal” for some jewellery, as he had been success- 
ful in disposing of that he had had before very ad- 
vantageously. Of course the collector was not 
unwilling to have another transaction, and looked 
out pictures to a good amount. The dealer selected 
his trinkets from the stock of jewellery, the bar- 
gain was closed, and the paintings sent home. But 
on the following day back came the dealer, in a 


tremendous passion, fuming and tearing, as if he | 


meant to pull the house down, and declared that 
he had been grossly deceived and imposed on, 
robbed, swindled out of his property, by a person 
he supposed a gentleman, but whom he had dis- 
covered to be a sharper, not many degrees above a 
common thief. 

“Why, what is the matter now, Mr 
said the collector, who listened to this outburst of 
rage with all the coolness imaginable. 

** Matter, sir?” replied the blustering dealer,— 





“matter enough, I think. You’ve imposed on | 


9 


me! you've robbed me! 

* Tlow so, sir? How have [ robbed you? In- 
form me!” rejoined the collector. 

“Why, sir, these things, this jewellery rubbish 
I had of you, for which you charged me £150, is 
not worth any thing like the money. I have had 
it valued, sir, by Mr. , and he tells me I have 
been completely robbed,” vociferated the dealer. 

“Pray, sir, at what sum did Mr. value 
it ?” 

“Why, sir, at £60.” 

“Then, will you have the kindness to give my 
compliments to Mr. , and tell him from me 
that he is an ass, and doesn’t understand his busi- 
ness; the things are not worth Aa/f that money. 
And if you, Mr. Dealer, will give me £30, you 
shall have your pictures back; for that is the 
outside value of them, and you know it. So per- 
haps you will think the matter over, and in the 
meantime I will wish you a very good morning.” 

The dealer took his departure, sorely chagrined ; 
but though greatly disappointed, he was not much 
hurt, and made up his mind to be satisfied with 
what he had got. He thought it advisable to say 
no more about the affair, but never could forgive 











himself for having been “tricked.” The collector | 


saw him no more. 

Among collectors of pictures, there is a class of 
persons we may denominate amateur dealers ; gen- 
tlemen who buy, not from any desire to keep what 
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| who are ashamed of, who repudiate ¢h, 
dealer, but who, nevertheless, are not 


© name ¢j 
un i i? 
to pocket the profits of dealing, and we re, 


in fact. To be sure, they do not depend - 
their bread on the gains they realize py thei, 
traffic in pictures; they have some other oe... 
tion, perhaps, which they follow, and rely on f 
support; but this is almost the only differen, 
between them and professed dealers, and they “a 
as eager to grasp hold of the few pounds which “ 
| to be made by peddling in the arts as any reoy),. 
| member of the craft. There is, to us, somethi., 
' exquisitely droll in the reluctance of these a, 
/men to be classed with dealers, in the anxier 
| they evince to disclaim the title, in the hor, 
| with which they shrink from the obnoxious appl. 
| lation. They would rather die than allow them. 
selves to be called by the opprobrious name, 7, 
are not dealers !—oh, no, nothing of the gor: 
They are merely gentlemen who have no ohjertiy, 
to part with any pictures they may possess, for , 
consideration,—that is, a small advance upon ti 
cost price of such pictures ; and who would supply 





which also they would have no objection to part, on 
similar terms. They are admirers, lovers, patrons 
of the arts, who do not wed themselves, or bind 
their affections, for ever and aye, to any produc. 
tion, even of the “ fine old masters ;” but who fe! 
a pleasure in changing, in beholding fresh faces, 
in frequently varying the aspect of their collection : 
_to whom one painting is pretty much the same a 
| another, provided it be convertible into a lik 
| amount of satisfaction, (cash /) and one maste: 
equal to another, provided his performance kx 
equally agreeable, (saleable!) They see no reason, 
if they happen to have in their possession « 
genuine Claude or Raftael, why they should b 








obliged to keep such painting, merely because i: | 


was executed by Claude or Raffael ; nor why an 
disgrace should attach to them for parting wit! 


such painting, (if they think proper to do s a | 


any time, to a friend, or friend’s friend, on term 
| with which they may be satisfied,) when they can 


fill up its place with another, by Teniers or Ostaée, | 


| that will afford them as much, er more, pleasun 
in the contemplation. What is Claude or Raffse. 

to them, more than any other master whose pr- 
| ductions will give them as much delight? And 
a gentleman collector wishes to become the pr 


” “- | 
prietor of any “gem” or “gems they may Pp 


sess, (of course, by giving them a_ satisfactory 
| equivalent, as it is not to be expected they woul 
part with such property and sustain a loss,) why 
‘should they be unwilling to gratify him, whet 
‘they can do so without injury to themselves, (0 
perhaps, when they can do so and actually seat 
their circumstances,) and without suffering 
the least diminution of their pleasure? For A 
part, they can see no earthly reason why the; 
‘should not accommodate their friends, 9 s 
| equally well pleased themselves at the same Um*" 
‘and therefore they can have no objection to per 
‘with any picture or pictures in their collectioe © 


‘any gentleman who may be desirous 1 poss | 
they purchase, but simply to sell and get gain; | the same, and who is willing to give 


the places of those pictures with others, with 
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property, what they consider the fair value ; 
than which, of course, they shall never feel 
to take. 
Now, it does not require much penetration to 
jgeover What these persons really are : their dis- 
‘eis easily seen through. Without a shadow 
of doubt,~hey are dealers ; dealers in heart and 
; dealers in intent, in effect, in every thing, 
ig fact, but the name. Would it not be much 
manly, would it not be much more honest, 
were they to confess themselves at once what they 
gust know themselves to be, what every one with 


ach 


the least penetration must perceive them to be, | 


sad say boldly,—We care little for pictures be- 
yond what we can make of them; we collect with 
; view to sell, and gain a profit by our traffic ; we 
iske a pleasure in trading in the arts; we are 
matified in buying and selling, in disposing advan- 


sgeously Of any work of art we purchase with | 


that object ;;we like the occupation, the excite- 
gent, the gains of dealing in pictures; and we 
gre not afraid or ashamed to call and acknowledge 
gurselves dealers. This would be a straight-for- 
yard and manly course; the world would then 
inow what to think of them, and would accord to 
them the degree of estimation they merit. Their 
character and position would then be determined, 
not equivocal. Better than cruising under false 
clours! better than obtaining money under false 
pretences! Far better than driving a trade they 
are ashamed to call by its true name, under cover 
of excuses framed, not to say /ies concocted, to 
eonceal the real nature of the traffic they are en- 
gaged in, and to which they devote themselves 
with so much zeal, earnestness, and affection. 

Some of these “ excuses” are very amusing. 
One worthy gentleman suddenly discovers, on 
inspecting his stock of pictures, that, in his eager- 


ness to collect, he has actually exceeded the capa- | 
tity of his walls to accommodate with hanging- | 


room, numbers of fine things, which he is obliged 
toshut up in closets and depositories for lumber; 
he has therefore resolved to se// what paintings he 


. . . . . j 
cannot hang, thinking it a pity that works of such 


merit and importance should be lost to the world. 
Another finds, on calculating the cost of his col- 
lection, that he has expended more money in the 
purchase of pictures than his circumstances could 
warrant him in doing ; Ae must, therefore, reduce 
his collection, and dispose of some of his valuable 
paintings, in order to get back capital which he 
Wants to appropriate to another purpose. <A third 
has, most unexpectedly, sustained several very 
heavy losses in business, and is absolutely obliged 
offer for sale a part, or the whole, of his choice 
gallery, that he may be enabled to raise a certain 
um of money, necessary to rescue him from the 
difficulties in which he has become involved. A 
fourth, from a variety of causes, has become 
excessively nervous, and very much out of health; 
he longs to quit his residence for change of air, 
ut cannot possibly do so unless he can dispose of 
his collection of pictures, which he feels a burden 
"hn his mind, weighing down his spirits, and 
“pping the foundations of his constitution. He 
“usequently resolves to part with said pictures, 
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and is happy to get rid of them, one or two 
at a time, as occasion offers ; or, perhaps, he an- 
nounces a sale by auction, and, by this artifice, 
effects a clearance of the whole at once ; taking 
good care, as soon as possible, to purchase, with 
the proceeds, another lot ! 

In some such manner as this do these gentlemen 
contrive to carry on their traffic in the arts, and 





endeavour to blind the world as to their true cha- 
_racter. Away with such despicable masquerading, 

and cloaking of the truth! Away with such piti- 
'fulhumbug! Stand forth, Messieurs Amateurs ! 
one and all, and take your place with ack nowledged, 
indubitable Deacers ! 

The picture collectors we have had in view, 
while penning the foregoing pages, are of compa- 
ratively a humble order, to be found in the middle 
ranks of society,—among its well-to-do tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, professional men, gentlemen at ease, 
and the like; whose means, generally speaking, 
will not admit of their purchasing pictures of the 
first class, the finest productions of the great 
masters ; but who form their collections, for the 
most part, from the many thousands of middle 
class, inferior, and spurious pictures annually 
imported into this country from the continent, 
and diffused throughout the length and breadth 
of the land by the hundreds of itinerant dealers 
of whom these gentlemen are the great patrons 
and supporters. They cannot, of course, be classed 
with the Hopes, the Peels, the Beckfords, the 
Miles’s, the Egertons, the Rogers’s, and collectors 
of that stamp, whose cabinets and galleries can 
boast of possessing many of the finest pictures 
in the world ; and which glorious productions of 
the mighty men of old were obtained, as only 
works of such excellence and value can be. To 
these latter our remarks have no reference. They 
are an honour to their country, which the treasures 
of art they possess enrich ; and which treasures, so 
long as they endure, will attract from all parts of 
the civilized world a crowd of enthusiastic pilgrims 
| to admire their transcendent beauties, and pay ¢ 
tributelof respect to the genius of the great artists 
who produced them. 

In taking our leave of this subject, we may be 
allowed, although professing our love and admi- 
ration for the fine works of the ancient masters, 
to express our delight at the fact that, among all 
classes of collectors, the mania for collecting old 
pictures, merely because they ere old pictures, is 
on the wane. Thanks be to Art-Unions—to the 
improved public taste—to the numerous exhibi- 
tions of the works of living artists—to the recent 
patronage of the Crown and Government—to the 
indisputable skill and genius of our native living 
artists themselves! Thanks to every benign in- 
fluence that has turned the attention of our 
distinguished connoisseurs and patrons of art— 
that is gradually turning the attention of all 
lovers and collectors of pictures, of every class, 
however humble—to the admirable productions of 
our own living painters! No man is now ashamed 
to confess his admiration of British art. It is now 
considered safe to glorify not only the names and 
works of the “ great o/d masters,"=—Kubens, Van- 
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dyke, Titian, Raffael, Corregio, Claude, — but 
even those of Etty, Landseer, Wilkie, Lee, Turner, 
Calcott, Maclise, Eastlake, Creswick, &c. &c. may 


be lauded without confusion of face; and not only — 


may we publicly acknowledge our admiration of 
their productions, and be upon safe ground, but it 
is beginning to be felt and understood that those 
productions may be hung upon our gallery walls, 
and the walls of our dining and drawing rooms, 
and actually bear up against the “grace” of 
Corregio, the “splendour” of Rubens, the “ colour” 
of Titian, the “ purity” of Vandyke, the “ truth” 
of Ruysdael, the “air” and “ beauty” of Claude! 


A fine Landseer is thought to be no bad substitute | 
for a Snyders—a Wilkie for a Teniers—a Turner | 


(in his intelligible finest manner) for a Claude—a 
Stone for a Metru—a Stanfield for a Backhuysen 
—a Cooper fora Cuyp! Gradually this impres- 
sion is gaining ground among our picture-collec- 
tors; and old, middle class, inferior pictures are 
being exchanged away daily for the works of 
living artists; and often do we see entire collec- 
tions of “genuine, choice, old paintings” go to 
the hammer, to make way for the indisputable fine 
productions of modern pictorial genius. Alas! for 
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‘the Orizontis, the Griffiers, the fry of I 
'saint and Magdalen painters, nine-tenths of the 
Vans and Vanders of Flanders and the Nether. 
lands,— representatives of the mediocrity of glq 
-art;—their glory is departing! their fame is on 
the wane! What shall rescue them from the 
oblivion to which they are passing? They have 
had their day! and, for ourselves, we say, «i 4 
bye to them ;—may we never look upon their like 
again!” And we trust, ere long, our seniiments 
will be echoed by every collector in the country- 
that the beautiful works of our own excellent 
living artists will occupy their place, and be found 
upon the walls of every patron of art. And We 
believe the day is near at hand when the painter. 
bard’s satiric description will be no longer appli- 
cable to any connoisseur. 


Look round his walls !—no modern masters there 
Display the patriot’s zeal, or patron’s eare. 

His Romish taste a century requires, 

To sanctify the merit he admires. 

His heart no love of living talent warms : 
Painting must wear her antiquated charins, 

In clouds of dust, and varnish veil her face, 
And plead her aye as passport to his grace. 








BUXTON. 


To hear the Buxtonians descant upon their own 


town, and the wonders of their lukewarm spring, 


you might almost fancy yourself to be seated in 
Medea’s kettle, looking out upon a sublunary 
paradise. 
compared, within hearing of a Derbyshire man, 
to Buxton. 


as those genuine antlers which adorn the Devon- 
shire Arms over the centre of the same crescent ; 
nor any greater hotel than the Great Ifotel. 


There is no such well as Saint Ann’s Well; no | 


such mouth as the Lion’s Mouth. There is no 
such river, from A to Izzard, as the River Wye. 


There is no such bank as the Hall Bank : no such | 


air as that which may be inhaled, (barring the 
tobacco fumes,) in panting up its toilsome ascent. 
In short, Buxton is not to be equalled in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America ; yet, for all that, Buxton 
is a mighty dull place entirely. 

There are, indeed, many splendid places, and 
there is much beautiful scenery within a moderate 


* . . . . | 
day’s journey, which it is both delightful and | 
salutary to visit; such as Chatsworth, Haddon | 


Hall, Babewell, Matlock, and the wonders of the 


Peak ; all these make Buxton a pleasant place to | 


go away from of a morning. But to those who 
are obliged to confine themselves within its circling 


_— 


hills, it is the heaviest and most uninteresting | 


town that fifteen hundred strangers in search of 


health and hilarity were ever cooped up in. They 


hobble up that wearisome treadmill, the bank 
aforesaid, and toddle down it again; sit on the 
benches, observing the new arrivals, and admiring 
the well graduated courtesy with which mine 





Nothing in this earthly world is to be | 


There is no such crescent — no, not | 
even at Constantinople — as the Buxton Crescent. | 
There is not such another pair of Stags’ Horns, , 


host of St. Ann’s, in his white waistcoat, pays his 
craceful devoirs to each handsome turn-out that 
‘turns in to his hospitable doors. They gape at 
'the vases, obelisks, and other pretty trinkets of 
| spar and marble with which the museum keepers 
'try to inveigle the money out of their pockets, 
| 


They drink the water, plunge into the water, talk, 
read, and dream of the water, and wonder how it 
does not relieve them of their spasms and aches 
all at once. They count all the coaches and take 
note of the numerous passengers; watch the 
arrival of the several mails, up the country and 
down the country, and bother the life out of the 
post-mistress with asking for letters two or three 
times a-day. They mount into the promenade 
_ room to read the newspapers and Quarterly Review; 
| go about cheapening windfall apples, and sour 
| gooseberries ; consult the state of the weathercock 

on top of the church-tower, and ever and anon 
| send inquiring glances towards the town-clock t 
| know how long it is to dinner time. Such is life 
an Buxton. 

There are yarious cheap publications in the 
shop windows, descriptive of the virtues of the 
water, and the scenic attractions of the surrounding 
district. With one or more of these the stranger 
does well to provide himself ; the information they 
afford—allowing for some perhaps not unpardon- 
able exaggeration—being correct and useful. Most 
of these books, however, are written by doctors, # 
the friends of doctors, resident on the spot; and, 
whilst they all celebrate the wonder-working 
‘qualities of this really salubrious spring, they 

at the same time surprisingly unanimous ™ 
_ cautioning visiters of the danger of either tastidé 
‘or dipping, without first taking advice. 
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‘The disinterested hint is not thrown away. It 
“8 piece of bread cast upon the waters, and returns 
y the generous dispensers, nothing the worse, 
many days. lor numerous are the patients 
qhoare thereby induced to avail themselves of the 
experience of the Buxton practitioners ; and 
quantity of blue pills and black draughts distri- 
yated through the several hotels and lodging- 
after every change of inmates, far exceeds 
hat of potatoes or of penny rolls. The counters 
of the apothecaries are covered from one end to 
soother with open prescriptions, each of them 
bsving its appropriate nostrum laid upon it, and 
che name of the destined recipient legible to all 
«stomers)- How my Lady F or Miss C 
may Jike to have their intended dozes and repe- 
ionturs usque ad effectum, displayed to a prying 
sublic, in what an Irish nobleman, here sojourning, 
emphatically styles so “aparient” a manner, is 
nore their affair than mine. No doubt there is a 
éshion in physic as well as in other things, and 
‘hat which is done for fashion’s sake must be so 
jone that the world may know it. 

It must be admitted, however, in behalf of the 
joctors, that there are many cases in which an 
indisereet use of these waters, especially if taken 
internally, might produce injurious if not fatal 
omsequences ; and it is wise, therefore, in those 
who have doubts about their effect upon themselves, 
» “take advice.” One thing I must in fairness 
ay for the Buxton practitioners, they have not 
that property of the leech which makes it stick to 
the one spot till it is gorged. They are not mer- 
enary, but will let you go, after a bite or two. 

The hotels are good and cheap, if you visit 
Buxton solus. ‘They have the advantage also of a 
thle d’hote, and the social enjoyments which 
long to it. But a family will find private 
idgings more agreeable and the expense very 
onsiderably less. A good sitting-room and three 
or four beds can be had for £2 a-week, the hostess 
supplying fire, cooking, and attendance for that 
sum; and if you also trust to her to provide the 
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traveller may not introduce his own potation, if 
he pleases. The only thing the duke’s people have 
a right to tax is water, and on that they do levy 
an impost, 

The water, however, is good cheap. To those whose 
ailments are of such a nature as to come within 
the range of its healing virtue, there cannot be 
better value for the money. Neither to Bath nor 
Bristol, to Barege nor Baden, can the rheumatic 
or the arthritic sufferer repair with a more assured 
hope of finding relief, if not a remedy. The charges 
too are reasonable, considering the comforts and 
attendance provided for those who resort to the 
baths ; nor can any thing of the sort be more de- 
lightful than a plunge into their clear, genial, and 
buoyant waters. 

Amusements are few and not very well regulated. 
The beau monde at Buxton is republican ; it ac- 
knowledges no king of the pump, as at Bath, no 
ceremonial president, as at Cheltenham ; but is a 
complete isocracy ; every one doing as he pleases, 
and nobody appearing to be armed with authority 
to interfere, and say this is wrong, or that is con- 
trary to Lienscance. It is wonderful how extremely 
well-behaved the persons composing the large and 
miscellaneous society are, in such a state of 
anarchy. Nevertheless, irregularities occur which 
are not agreeable, and which, if much longer 
tolerated, may in time grow into enormities 
beyond endurance. 

I will just mention a slight instance of what I 
mean. The Duke of Devonshire supports a band 
of musicians, who play for the general amusement 
on four days of the week, in the open ground before 
the crescent. On two evenings they execute con- 
certed pieces in the promenade room, to which 
subscribers alone are admitted. Their performance 
is very pleasing, and the promenade room is ac- 
cordingly the favourite resort of quiet people, who 
go there to listen to the music and converse with 
their acquaintances. Now to turn such a meeting 


| into a gymnasium, or saltatorium, for young masters 


'and misses to rehearse the Polka, is a palpable 


meres, just telling her every morning after break- | 


fast what you would like to have for dinner, she 
wil buy them on much more reasonable terms 
thanyou can. If you like your glass of wine, 
“take advice” before you come to Buxton, and 
bring a dozen in a basket along with your port- 
manteau. Here it is not sold, except by the 
lavern-keepers, and that at tavern prices ; that is 
“say, six shillings a bottle for such compositions as 
aay of the advertising wine merchants will let you 
tave for something less than half the sum. In my 
pinion a man of moderate means may as well save 
tuirty shillings a-dozen in the wine consumed at his 
table, as bestow it upon dealers who get sufficient 
all for the commodity from persons who drink it 
mthe premises. It is whispered, that the Duke of 
Vevonshire wishes the hotels to enjoy the exclu- 
ave privilege of dispensing that description of tonic 
the visiters of Buxton, and that his grace’s good 
¢ is the cause of there being no shop, as in 

ther towns, where wine can be purchased at the 
pan fais profit to the seller. But there is no droit 
Awsine here, nor any barrier within which the 





impropriety ; yet to that use have I seen it con- 
verted. The band, on a certain evening, having 
struck up a lively air, up starts a youth with a 
marvellously Germanic “ fell of hair,” and whirling 
a self-like* damsel (as the noble lord already 
alluded to, well characterised her form) round 
about, soon clears out the ring of all its gouty and 
rheumatic peripatetics. Sooth to say, it was ludi- 
crous enough to see them waddling off in various 
directions, ‘for safety and for succour,” to their 
chairs ranged along the wall, while the madcap 
couple, now followed in their gyrations by some 
young ladies, attired like the first in shawl and 
bonnet, bounced from end to end, and from side to 
side of the spacious floor, like a bunch of sky-rockets 
exploded before the time. Neither the style of 
the dancing nor the manner of introducing it 
smacked much of English manners. Methought 
I heard such a word as “ confrunthery ” expressed 
in good broad Doric ; and an excellent coinage it 
seemed to be for the nonce. But if it reached 





* qu, Sylphlike, 
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Other ears, nobody was abashed, for the “fun 
grew fast and furious;” and the musicians, 
humouring it, threw aside all their good music and 
continued to thrum waltzes and polkas till 


“The clock struck the hour for retiring.” 


This ceased to be amusing, long before the corps 
de ballet seemed to be aware of it; but no person 
had a right to remonstrate. It would have been 
ungracious for an individual to do so, and might 
possibly have led to a quarrel. If, however, 
Buxton possessed its master of the revels, his duty 
would be to prevent such irregularities. 
they would not be attempted in his presence. 

The literary resources of the place are miserably 
scanty. It contains more than one “library” for 


the dissemination of Leadenhall Street novels ; | 


such as are sold by measurement, to small tea 
venders and cap-makers, for the use of those re- 
mote villages to which “ People’s Editions” have 
not yet penetrated. What will D’Israeli say 


when he learns that “Coningsby” is a name as | 


yet unknown to the rubric posts of Buxton! 

The news-room is supplied with the London, 
and a few provincial papers, and a magazine or 
two; and ihere is no lack of gratuitous treatises 
on gout, and all other complaints susceptible of a 
warm water cure, presented by the benevolent 
authors. But wo to the man who has set his 
heart upon a peep at The Times, while that elderly 
gentleman, who comes first and goes away last, 
has unread a single paragraph or advertisement. 
He begins at the description of the first class (A. I.) 
vessels which invite the reader to take a trip to 
New Zealand or Hong Kong; acquaints himself 
with all the sights that can be seen for a shilling 


In truth | 


BUXTON. 





{ 


' 





elbows, while he takes a memorandum 
park or mansion, “ replete” with luxurio 
modation, which seems to strike his fancy, X 

I do believe he reads, marks, learns, and jny an 
digests, every syllable of those filthy and qj ; 
ful advertisements, for the insertion of whieh j: 
would be serving some of our “ best possible ‘ 
structors” very right, to tie them to a cart’s ta; 
and whip them i 


US Accom. 


“From Temple Bar to Aldgate Street.” 


He then consults the theatrical announcemen; 
never omitting a farce or a song, although the 
same unvarying bill of fare is presented day i 
day. The Court Circular, which it is the is 
all loyal Britons to study day and night, does ¥};. 
most prying and anxious of Her Majesty’s subjects 
duly ponder ; and if his small head do but pty; 
all that he reads on the movements of royalty. », 
better authority can exist as to the dates an 
number of excursions taken in a coach and ae 
by the Dowager Lady Littleton, with her interes. 
ing little charge ; or as to the rabbits and othe 
“slaughtered deer,” bagged by Prince Albert an) 
Colonel Bowater in the Home Park. In shor 

‘** More than ten Hollinsheds, or Halls, or Stowes 

Of trivial household stuff he knows ; he knows ; 

When the queen wakes or sleeps —~—” 

But it is a pity he does not giean his knowledge 
from sources less exclusive. They who expect to 
see the last thundering lie of the day, whilst a shred 
of the mighty monster, supplement and all, re. 


/mains engrossed by this heavy boa-constrictor of 


between Wapping and Hyde Park; counts the | 


to keep house for single gentlemen, and of 
governesses disengaged, who can converse in 
French and German with the fluency of any 
native. He takes a particular interest in every 
Brougham on its first wheels, with every pony on 
its last legs, that can be had for next to nothing. 
He spells all George Robins’s pictorial periods, and 
lays down the paper now and then, always main- 
taining possession by tucking it under his expanded 


. | impatience ; 
number of widows of cheerful tempers, who desire |"! . 





the news-room, may lean on their elbows watching 
The Times; nay, they may take a turn or two 
upon the treadmill, en attendant, or even plunge 
into the natural bath, to quell the fever of their 
but let them return at the end of an 
hour, or at the end of two hours, or any time short 
of the tinkling of the dinner-bell at The Gearge, ot 
The Grove, or at whatever fortunate hotel he may 
hang out; and there he sits, 
Sedet, semperque sedebit, 

the living and most tantalizing personification of 
nine points of the law. May his shadow never be 
less, till I go back to Buxton and its news-room 
again! 





JOB SYKES’S STORY. 


BY JOHN MILLS, AUTHOR OF “ THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN,” “ THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY,” &C, 


A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
[ never spent an hour’s talk withal ; 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-roving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 


“Ta!” exclaimed Job Sykes, drawing the 
breath through his clenched teeth, and pointing 
with the end of his pipe to the four horse-shoes 


suspended in a row on the wall of his sitting-room, | tale about those bits of iron worth hearing.” 


and which, from the periodical friction bestowed 
upon them by Mrs. Sykes, were as bright a8 P* 
lished silver. “ Ha!” repeated he; “ there's 4 
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JOB SYKES’S STORY, 
“So I’ve heard ye say before,” replied his boon- | tugjupon his risible muscles, managed to get a check 


eompanion, Edward Dixon, looking askance at the | 


objects referred to by the huntsman for a few 
prief seconds, and then veiling them from his 
sight by emitting a thick curling volume of smoke 
from his ponderous jaws. “If not disagreeable,” 
continued the landlord of the Lion, “to present 
company, I should like just to judge of the flavour 
of the puddin’ by tasting it myself.” 

The “company” alluded to by the host of the 
Lion consisted exclusively of Job's better-half, 
who sat in her high-backed chair, knitting winter- 
hose, and maintaining a strict and rigid silence, 
broken only by an occasional dry, hacking cough, 
which carried with it an air of undeniable affec- 
tation. 

“Perhaps, ma’am,” said Edward Dixon, after 





a pause for a reply from the “company,” “that | 


listening wouldn't be pleasant to ye. A great 
many of your sex, ma’am,’ continued he, giving 
a sly wink to Job, “ can't abide listening, I’ve 
heard.” 

Mrs. Sykes bridled up at this sarcastic observa- 
tion, and replied, —that she begged it to be clearly 
understood, nothing could be more disagreeable to 
her than the present mode of gratification being 
indulged in by the society in which she found 
herself, sorely against her will, constrained to 
mingle. Under these circumstances she could 
listen patiently, she hoped, to any body, or any 
thing. She never spoke much herself upon any 
subject; but that was no reason, she supposed, 
others should profit by her example. Good ex- 
amples, she believed, were generally thrown 
away; and, scripturally speaking, to set one, 
was to throw a pearl to a pig. Certainly there 
might be some consolation to the Christian 
setting a pattern to his fellow-sinners: no doubt 
there was. Indeed she could conscientiously state 
that such was the fact; but, for the good pro- 
duced, — Mrs. Sykes closed her eyes, crossed her 
hands over her somewhat capacious bosom, and 
concluded the sentence by adding,—she could 
hever see any. 

Fortunately—I say fortunately, on account of 
the approaching connexion between the houses of 
Dixon and Sykes, in the union of the respective 
heir and heiress,—the loquacious dame did not per- 
ceive the telegraphic communication between her 
husband and the host of the Lion, or it might have 
oecasioned one of those discords known as a fami- 
ly jar at a truly ill-timed season. 

With desperate exertion, Job smothered the 
expression of his mirth, and Edward Dixon effec- 
tually choked his by squeezing his jugular in a 
gripe little less powerful than that of an iron vice. 
When Mrs, Sykes, after a lapse of some duration, 
slowly and deliberately lifted her eyelids, she was 
greatly startled at the apoplectic complexion of 
her visiter. 

“ Are you ill, Mr. Dixon?” inquired she, 
changing her tone and manner. 

“ Thank-ee, ma’am, no,” replied the host, 
se his composure, after a desperate rally, 

m better. 


The huntsman, by virtue of an equally hard 
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upon them, and, at length, succeeded in obtaining 
a desirable composure for the telling of his tale. 
And knocking the crumbling ashes from the bow] 
of his pipe, he thus began:— 

* You see that old image there?” said Job, 
pointing with his dexter thumb at a professed 
portrait of one of his quaint-looking ancestors, 
suspended in ebony and black-oaken frames round 
the apartment. 

Edward Dixon nodded assent, keeping his eyes 
bent sleepily on the picture. 

“You may go some distance before you'll meet 
with such a curiosity as that,” continued Job. 
“He was my great-grandfather, and lived stable- 
boy, second whip, first whip, and huntsman, with 
the Squire’s grandfather, not a great deal less 
than two hundred years ago. They're both,” said 
Job, retlectively, “laid in the same churchyard, 
close by ; only one’s under marble, and the other’s 
covered with daisy speckled turf.” 

“Wumph!” returned his companion, by way 
of a parenthesis: “ Both are equally comfortable, 
I’ve no doubt.” 

‘“‘There’s little fear o’ that,” added Job; “ for, 
if true what every body says, a better master, or 
more faithful servant, never lived.” 

The host of the Lion rose from his chair at this 
juncture, and closely inspected the likeness of the 
latter object of the huntsman’s praise. After suf- 
ficient time for examining the full length portrait 
from heel to head, Edward Dixon re-occupied his 
seat, with the observation that, “* The individooal 
wasn’t handsome.” 

“No,” replied the huntsman, laughing, “ cer- 
tainly not, as he’s there painted. But even you, 
Ned, would look comical with such a powdered 
pigtail, cocked hat, and gear as that.” 

** Perhaps I might,” rejoined the landlord of the 
Lion, pulling up his neckerchief encircling the roll 
of fat composing his double chin ; “ but it isn’t 
dress, Job, ny friend, that makes the man,” 

The huntsman coincided in this opinion, and 
then resumed. * Well! I dare say you know that, 
in the olden time, in the days of Jacob Sykes 
there 

“Our family,” interrupted Mrs. Sykes, lifting 
a finger, authoritatively, for her husband to main- 
tain silence while she spoke ; “ the Sykes family,” 
said she, “ were always fond of Scripture names, 
on the side of both the fathers and mothers, Mr. 
Dixon. I think it was an aunt, or a cousin, but 
I’m sure it wasn't an uncle, on my side—the 
Dabchicks — who, having four sons christened 
Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John, called the fifth 
Acts.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am!” returned Edward Dixon, in 
no way pleased at the interruption. 

Mrs. Sykes intimated, by letting her finger 
gradually fall, and resuming her knitting, that, for 
the present, Job had the course clear to himself, 
and might once more give rein to his tongue. 

“In the olden time,” recommenced the hunts- 
man, “a great deal of land now cropped with 
corn, and through which the ploughshare yearly 
cuts deep furrows, was nothing but wood and 
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waste, and kept as hunting grounds for the wild 
boar and stag; and great meres covered with tall 
flags, rushes, and rank grass, now drained and 
dry, were haunts for the heron, preserved for the 
noble sport of falconry. I’ve heard,” continued 
Job, “that the spirit for the chase ran so high, in 


hounds ; and as he unkenneled his pack at the 
first tinge of dawn, as was their wont in these old. 
fashioned days, it was his boast that, ‘let the 
but once settle to a deer, nothing could saye him? 
“At nearly the end of one memorable season 
however, this oft-repeated assertion proved greatly 





the times I am speaking of, that whole villages 


at variance with the fact. The runs were d 


were pulled down, in some parts, to make the forests | numerable, but seldom had blood rewarded tig 


larger and less likely to be disturbed by the deer- 
killer and poacher. By the law, too, it was death 
to slay a deer, and the like punishmefft for even 
taking the eggs of the heronshaw. 

“The Squire of the Range, with whom Jacob 
Sykes lived, was the first, in these parts, to eom- 
mence felling scores of broad acres of oak, beech, 
and elm, and sweeping away the boundless woods 
and coverts which were to be seen as far as the eye 
could reach. 
the former Squires were what they called serfs, 
living by taking their cattle to the barren land to 
feed, and sharing their flocks and herds with their 
landlord. It may not be true,” said the narrator, 
dropping his voice to a confidential whisper, “and 
it woul’ ill become me to speak a word against a 
Lawrence of the past as it would be of the present ; 
hut I’ve heard say the lion’s share used always to 
be set apart for the Squire, and the tenants, or 
serfs, were a poor, miserable, meek lot, as you 
might see every day in a parish workhouse.” 

“They ’re a different breed now, I ween,” ob- 
served his companion. 

“ Yes,” rejoined the huntsman. “I should like 
their forefathers just to peep from their grassy 
mounds and see the noisy, hallooing, rollicking set 


In truth, until now, the tenants of | 


noble hounds for their gallant exertions to reac}, 
their game. For three weeks they had not vieweq 
a stag after rousing him from his lair, and jt 

to be whispered abroad that the Squire’s hounds 
were no longer stanch nor true. This wag not 
only sadly vexing to Jacob, but it puzzled hin 
beyond bearing with any thing like resignation, 
In vain he gnawed the end of his pigtail, conning 
in his disturbed brain the ‘whys’ and ‘ where. 
fores’ of these perplexing effects. In vain je 
sought information, with the eagerness that bovs 
seek bird’s nests, and race after butterflies, «My 
hounds are harder than flints, and sleeker than 
moles,’ Jacob would say. ‘ Their condition was 
never finer ; and yet, somehow or other, they can’t 
taste blood. What can be the cause? 

“As usual in such cases of mystery, opinions 
were given in great variety ; and the only circum- 
| stance worthy of remark is, that no two were 
| found to be alike. 

“ Jacob was perplexed more and more. Tle 
could not solve the mystery, which, like a spider's 
mesh, was woven in a thick film about his mind's 
eye; and, despite his labour to break it, there 

it remained, a clinging trammel of doubt and 
| wonder. 





at their Christmas or rent-day dinner.” 

Both Edward Dixon and Job hob-an’-nobbed 
their beakers, filled with nut-brown ale, at this 
point of the narrative, and at the conclusion of the 
refreshment the huntsman continued. 

‘* As you may suppose,’ said he, “ the face of the 
country became greatly changed with these clear- 
ances; and the sport, as a matter of course, changed 
with it. The wild boar, from want of thick forests, 
soon changed his quarters for more distant parts ; 
and the deer quickly, from being as thick as bees 
in a hive, dwindled down to a few shy herds, as 
fleet and wild as hawks. For I should tell you, a 
stag, used to browse continually in covert, is a very 
different animal to one driven to the open plains 
for provender. The one is a fat and slow animal, 
and depends more upon his craft and cunning than 
his speed, while the other trusts to his swift limbs 
alone. 

“The hounds, at this time used for hunting, 
were the bold and heavy talbot breed ; and while 
they had to thread the dense woods in pursuit of 
game, their great certainty and power to pick 
along a cold scent, enabled them to run into and 
pull it down, in a style which faster hounds could 
never manage, 

“The pack kept by the Squire, when Jacob Sykes 
was huntsman, consisted of twenty-five couples of 
talbot hounds; and each was so pure and untainted, 
that not a black or coloured hackle was to be seen 
in the whole number. All were as white as a 
snowdrift, The pride of Jacob’s heart was his | 





“*¢Tt’s no use, sighed Jacob. * The hounds are 
| bewitched —I am—or the deer is. What can be 
| the cause ? 

| “Thus ruminating with troubled thoughts, the 
hale and hearty old huntsman wandered about, a 
living puzzle to himself. 

| His master, who, as his likeness bears witness in 
| the long portrait gallery at the Range, was a tall, 
| wiry-made gentleman, with a head all forehead, 
'and a face as smooth as any looking-glass, hap- 
| pened to meet with his huntsman in one of his 
most disturbed and miserable moods. 

“¢ Well, Jacob,’ said he, ‘what's the matter, 
man? I hate to see frowns and wrinkles as I do 
weeds and brambles where the vine and hop should 
climb.’ 

“May it please your honour,’ replied Jacob, 
‘and so do 1. But how’s a man to smile, and 
look pleasant and comfortable, if so be he’s bent 
double with the willy-wabbles ?” 

*¢ Willy-wabbles!’ rejoined his master, laugh- 
ing. ‘What part of the body is that affliction 
centred in? 

“<Every part, sir,’ returned Jacob, ‘I’m ak 
over as miserable as a half-hanged cur, and wish 
some kind Christian would put me out of my 
troubles at once and for ever.’ 

“‘< Let me hear the reason,’ added the Squire. 
“Your hounds, sir,’ said Jacob, looking 
master steadily in the face, ‘ must begin, I know, 
to give you dissatisfaction, and not without caus 





I can’t tell why, hard as I’ve tried, but we're all 
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ever behind, Squire, and it breaks my heart to | and which has challenged our old talbots so long, 
k on't.’ | and beaten ’em next to skeletons?’ 

«* Well, it used not to be so, certainly,’ replied _ “His huntsman gave a sickly, hopeless smile, 

pis master, looking as gravely as he could, to and replied something about ‘his willingness to 










keep company with his huntsman’s long, doleful | obey orders.’ 
countenance. 


“¢No,’ rejoined Jacob, slapping his spotless | 


buckskins with his broad open palms, ‘and that’s — 


what it is makes such a fog in my head. The 
hounds are in the very bloom of condition: 


| 


' 


they're eager as ever for blood, more eager for the | 
want of it, and-yet they can’t go the pace to. 


it.’ 
«¢ And never will,’ coolly returned the Squire. 
“Ifa cannon ball—ifa thunderbolt had fallen at 
Jacob's feet, he could not have been more stunned 
or bewildered than at these words. 


“What is the truth about this strange animal ?’ 
rejoined the Squire. ‘I hear a great many strange 
stories about it.’ 

“*T really don’t know, sir,” returned Jacob. 
‘Some say one thing and some another.’ 

*** Let me hear what they say,’ added his master. 

“* A few think, sir,’ said Jacob, the blood 


slightly tinging his cheeks, ‘that it is a sort 


' 


|of warning to you for clearing away the old 


' coverts.’ 


| 


“* Ha, ha, laughed the Squire. ‘ Ha, ha, ha.’ 
“Others say, continued Jacob, * that our 


4 r . ’ . ! * 

“*Never ‘will!’ he repeated, looking aghast. | hounds, having made game o’ the deer for so many 

. . ‘ . ’ . . va 
‘Never will, Squire! and then the old man’s | years, are now, in turn, being made game of,’ 


under lip quivered, and there was a struggle to 
check a brace of tears from floating down his 
cheeks. 


| 
| 


“¢ Wa, ha,’ laughed the Squire. ‘ Ha, ha, ha.’ 
“What I know myself, sir, is this,” resumed 
the huntsman, with increased seriousness of tone 


“You “ll scarcely understand what I mean, and manner ; ‘for twenty-one days in succession 
perhaps,’ added his master ; ‘but we must cross | we have hunted the same deer, and for the same 


the breed, Jacob, and get a different kind of hound, number of nights he has visited the kennel 
both lighter and more speedy, for the work in these | 


times.’ 
“His huntsman did not argue against this pro- 
ceeding, because he in no way comprehended what 


was meant ; but he pondered upon the words the | 


live-long day, and spelt them in his uneasy dreams 
by night. 

“A few years flitted past. The pattern set by 
the Squire to fell great woods and turn wide wastes 
into tillage was quickly followed by the adjoining 


' 


| 





’ 

“ The Squire started, and ejaculated the mono- 
syllable, ‘ What !’ 

“<’Tis true, sir,’ returned Jacob. ‘I’ve seen 
him myself, in the mist of the early dawn, standing 
within a hundred yards o’ the kennel, tossing his 
branched antlers and stamping his cloven feet on 
the ground as if inclined to charge the very walls 
separating him from the hounds.’ 

“* Are ye sure,’ added the Squire, pointing with 
a fore-finger to the centre of his forehead, ‘ are ye 


landowners, and copied by others from them. ‘The | sure, repeated he, ‘that the mist was not there?’ 
> P . b Pp ’ 


game became scarcer and more difficult of approach 


| 
} 
| 


*<1’ll be sworn, sir,’ replied Jacob, ‘ that I saw 


than ever, and Jacob’s pack was now even a subject | him day after day as plainly as I now see you.’ 


of scoffing and ridicule. Occasionally an old, 


“** No matter, rejoined his master reflectively. 


impoverished buck was taken, and a lean, weak | ‘ To-morrow J’// draft the pack.’ 
hind, lame or injured in some way or other; but; “ The first pale, flickering streak of the early light 


as for a three, four, or six year old stag, he was 
never viewed again after being once emprimed. 
“Jacob’s hounds were now called ‘the creepers.’ 
Chafed beyond endurance at the many jests 
cracked at the expense of his favourites — well 





had scarcely broken the murky darkness of the 
east, and the watchful cock still oozed upon his 
roost unconscious of the near approach of day, 
when Jacob and his master pressed foot in stirrup, 
and jogged slowly towards the remnant of a covert, 


loved still, notwithstandingtheir sunkand entombed | then called Oakford forest, but of which not a 


popularity—he withdrew himself from all com- | single tree now remains. 


panionship, and screened his deeply-seated mortifi- 
cation in the gloom of his own cottage. 


| 


Both were mounted on 
the stamp of hunters so much admired at that time 
—sinewy, strong, bony animals; short in back 


“From the day, however, that his master men- | and leg, and up to the heaviest weight, over any 
tioned the necessity of making an alteration in | description of country, from sunrise to sunset. 
the breed of his hounds, secret and slow, but sure | There was little daylight to be seen under horses 


changes were taking place. 
management himself, the Squire regularly visited 
4 part of the kennel separated from the rest of the 
courts and lodging-houses for his trials and experi- 
ments. Fresh dogs were brought from distant 
parts, and drafting and entering the progenies of 
successive generations with great care and judg- 
ment, a pack was at length got together of the 
mould and form of our modern foxhounds, only 
somewhat bigger and heavier of limb. 

“* Now, Jacob,’ said the Squire to his dispirited 
servant, ‘what say ye to try our new pack to- 
Morrow at this ghostly stag I hear so much about, 


| 





Superintending the | then. Close to the ground, and yet capable, withal, 


to go over or through it: they were made for use, 
Ned, as good beer is for drinking.” 

Edward Dixon deemed this to be a hint to re- 
plenish his horn with Job's last and best October 
brewing, and charging it to the brim, he tossed it 
off with a satisfactory smack of the lips, and, in 
nautical parlance, “ brought to” with a “ Ha!” 

“ Jacob,” continued his companion, “ podsessed 
very little confidence in the fresh hounds placed 
for the first time under his command and 
ment in the field. And, if truth must be told, so 
fond was he of the old pack, and confident, notwith- 
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standing the uninterrupted succession of defeats, 
in their power and capacities, that he wished his 
master’s ‘new-fangled curs, as he called them, 
might meet with the giant hart, the taunting de- 
fier of his stanch talbots, in‘ order that his creed 
in the game being gifted with supernatural powers 
might be strengthened. 

“¢ You generally find this mysterious challenger 
of our hounds in Oakford, Jacob, observed the 
Squire, on reaching the verge of the covert. 

“* We've done so for twenty-one ; 

* At this moment the sered leaves and twigs were 
heard to rustle and crack, and before Jacob could 
finish his reply, a huge and majestic stag sprang 


from the thicket, and stood as motionless as if 


carved from a block of granite not fifty yards be- 
fore their horses’ heads. 


*<¢ By Saint Paul!’ exclaimed the Squire be- | 
tween surprise and admiration, as he pulled hard | 


upon his bridle to survey the noble beast. ‘ What 
a hart! I never put eyes upon his fellow in my 
life.’ 

“¢ Tt’sthe dev—’ Jacob checked his supposition 
and left it unconcluded. 

“¢ Bold, too. as he’s handsome,’ continued his 
master, with the enthusiasm of a true sportsman. 
‘Egad! to give us his front at the outset without 
the delay of hide and seek. It beats all that I 
ever saw or heard of!’ 

“¢ Ay,’ rejoined his huntsman, in a hoarse whis- 


per. ‘And he'll surprise ye more yet, sir ; for if 


i’m not mistaken he’s at bay.’ 


“¢Wo to the hounds if he is,’ returned his master. | 
‘VWe'll rip up the entire pack and send them flying | 


in the air like oyster shells.’ 

“ With eyes protruding from their sockets, and 
glaring upon his foes, the hart remained with out- 
stretched limbs and branched antlers tossed aloft 
with the pride of the monarch of the wild that he 


was. At length with dainty tread he turned slowly | 


round, and, giving one sidelong glance behind, he 
leaped with a mighty bound into the air, and away 
he sped, fleet as any swift-winged pigeon. 

** Chevy-ho, for’ard hark !’ hallooed the Squire, 
rising in his stirrups as he took off his cap and laid 
the hounds on. ‘Gone away, gone away !’ 

** Yes,’ said Jacob, as the merry pack, heads up 
and sterns down, threw their ringing music to the 
breeze, * he’s gone away and no mistake.’ 

* Much to the astonishment of the huntsman, no 


sooner had the hounds settled to their game, which | 
they did in one solid body at the cheer, than he | 
found it necessary to begin spurring and urging | 


his horse forwards, which he never had to do when 
riding to his old talbots. 


“¢A murrain to ye!’ cried Jacob testily, driving | 


the rowels deeply into his horse’s flanks,and speck- 
ling them with crimson blood from neck to buckle. 
‘Are ye grown slower than a snail all at once?’ 

“The horse answered the unusual call upon his 
powers with a will to do his best; and Jacob’s 
unctuous pigtail stood stiffly out in the chilly 
breeze of morning, a thing of note and personal 
identity. 

“Faster than any hounds the huntsman had yet 
seen go, and fleeter than he had ever expected to 
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live to see, the ‘new-fangled curs’ skimmed 
along at a pace that threatened to dista 


n 
throw out Jacob at the start. With whip, sper, 
and voice, he goaded his hunter to the utmost 


stretch of speed ; and only then it was that he could 
just manage to live within an occasional view, ang 
hearing of their tongues. ’ 
“The Squire laboured under a similar difficy) 
and his persuaders were as busily at play 
Jacob's. ' 


ty, 


as 
When, however, the horses had caught 


‘their second wind, they mended the Places of 
| their riders, and carried them closer to the flying 
} . s 
| chase. 


“¢ Yodoit, have at him! Endless, Eager, Dasha. 
way!’ hallooed he in ecstasy, as the hounds 
streaked up a sloping piece of turf, and over the 
brow of which the hart dipped, tossing his gigantic 
antlers right and left, as if in derision of his 
pursuers, 

“Wood, moor, and farmstead were passed in 
rapid succession. Now over the plain, and up the 
hill, and through the vale, the stag led the way ; 
topping high walls, and flying brooks and fences, 
with the ease of a strong pinioned bird. 

“The thin gray mist which, like a veil, hung 
shading, but not concealing, nature’s charms, 
lifted before the sun’s glowing rays, and every 
bough and twig and blade of grass, loaded with 
clear crystal drops, flashed and sparkled as 
though studded with gems, or lighted with an 
endless succession of fairy lamps. The owl, the 
beetle, and the bat, sought their retreats in the 
ivy-twined ruin, to slumber, while the sun was up, 
and the things of day revelled in his brightness, 
Rook cawed to rook, and stretching their jetty 
wings, wheeled from the lofty tree to seek their 
matin meal with greedy stomachs. Lowing cattle 
wended their way to rich pastures; the shrill 
whistle and snatch of some old ballad from the 
herdsman’s lips as he followed them o’er the lea; 
the bay of the watch dog to the unfolded flock ; 
the playful shout of children ; the hardy peasant 
going to his daily toil,—now broke the stilly reign 
of sleep and silence. 

“ Fast and faster yet the chase proceeded. The 
ringing cry was stilled, and every hound raced 
along as if his tongue was muffled. Mute though 
they were, there was no lack of ardour. Each 
strained his best to reach the game, and not 4 
spirit among them but what would have haunched 
or throated him with the last throe of life re- 
maining. 

“¢Yoiks, my beauties!’ shouted the Squire, as 
they flashed over a sterile heath with the hart in 

ba ’ 
view, as noiseless, save the beating of the horses 
hoofs, and fleet as the shadows of fleecy clouds 
before a gale. ‘ Yodoit! Antic, Damper, Veno- 
mous !” ‘ 

“The hart having so frequently distanced his 
pursuers, and even challenged and courted trial 
after trial of their strength and speed, began t 
show symptoms of a very different kind to those 
he evinced at the beginning of the run. In 
of tossing his antlers with apparent mocking s 
their endeavours, he now threw his branched! 
back upon his haunches, and stretching his plisnt, 
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«ilow-wand limbs to the utmost strain of power, 
away at a pace which nothing with legs 
could live with. 

é‘He'll beat us,’ remarked Jacob, shading his 
wes, and seeing the stag skim out of sight over 
ue flat, ‘ as easy as a bird would.’ 

«Not if it takes a week to run into him,’ re- 
ied his master, bringing his teeth together like 
the snap of a dog. For the Squire was a firm, re- 
elute man, whom nothing could turn and nothing 
iJanch. 

«Hours fled. The glowing sun at noon,— for 

he corn was scarcely cut before stag-hunting 
ommenced in these days of old, —streaked down | 
otly and fiercely ; and yet there was no pause, let, 
oreheck. ‘To live while I may,’ was the motto 
¢ the hart ; and ‘to die ere we leave ye,’ that of 
he gallant hounds. 
«There was no ring —no seeking of covert or 
wii that had been traversed before. Straight as 
the sinking sun from east to west the stag held his 
eurse ; and never bent or swerved an inch from it. 
('pon his fleetness he depended for escape, and on- 
wards he swept like a barbed arrow from as trusty 
s bow as was ever bent by archer good. 

“Athirst and exhausted, the pack now began to 
ail and drop into a long broken line; and notwith- 
¢anding the Squire spurred hard to their heads 
snd cheered them with his hearty voice, not half 
ould answer to the call by renewed exertions. 
their bolt was shot and the steel spent. 

“¢We can’t get ’em on, sir,’ observed Jacob, 
mite satisfied that nothing in the shape of hounds 
ould pull down the hart; or, indeed, any thing 
else. 

“‘No matter, returned his master. 
those that can’t go for those that can. 
hark for’ard, hark !? 

“A few—three couples and a half—threw their 
ads up at the cheer, and again made hill and 
rale echo with the music of the chase. And then 
vith sterns down, and close upon the ground, they 
treaked away as only the brave and gallant can | 
when stirred to gallant deeds. 

“Side by side Jacob and his master rode, and 
although their horses reeled with uncertain strides 
‘rom long and breathless exertion, yet they still 
maintained the pride of place which the true 
sortsman loves to hold. 

“*We shall live with ’em yet!’ shouted the 
Muire, taking a pull at his horse as they came to 
‘wide and deep water-course, through which it 
vas impossible to go, for the abruptness of the 
‘anks and the mire in its bed. ‘ Although,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘this 7s a puzzler.’ 

“*We can neither get over nor wade it, sir,’ 
plied Jacob, dismounting, and making a trial of | 
the black ooze with his boot. ‘It’s a desperate 
yawner for a fresh horse to take, much more for | 
“ur blown ones ; and as to setting foot upon it, we | 


might as well cast ’em upon their backs in a mud | 
pit,’ 


. Leave 
Chevy-ho, 








_“*And we may ride miles before finding a 
‘etter place,’ rejoined his master, ‘ and, perhaps, 
e thrown out altogether.’ 

“*No doubt of it, returned Jacob. 
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the very reason he made his point here, just to 
vex us the more by bringing us to a stand-still.’ 

“The hounds, too, will quickly flag, no one 
being with them,’ added his master, watching the 
remnant of the pack scramble from the mire, and 
again settle to their game with the spirit they 
showed at break-of-day. 

“The Squire knitted his brow and remained for 
a moment in hesitation. At length he ejaculated, 
‘If it's my death I'll try it, and taking his horse 
some thirty yards from the edge of the bank, he 
drove him forwards like a whirlwind. The horse, 
putting forth his remaining strength, rose at the 
leap, and strode across it in a style that the best 
can only show. 

**¢ Hie-over !’ cried the Squire, throwing out his 
whip hand. ‘ Hie-over! have at him !’ 

“Jacob's slower blood began to flow more quickly 
through his veins when he saw this daring exploit 
of his master, and after standing a few moments 
to bite the end of his pig-tail, as was his usage 
when greatly perplexed, he climbed into the 
saddle, pulled his cap well over his ears, shortened 
his reins, thrust his feet home in his stirrups, and 
took his horse about the same distance from the 
yawning leap as the Squire did. Then urging him 
on with a vigorous application of his tormentors, 
and giving no chance of flinching or swerving, 
the willing horse made a mighty spring, and fell 
with his hind feet on the edge of the crumbling 
side of the dike. Hard was the struggle to save 
himself. At every plunge the earth broke from 
under his hoofs, and more than once it appeared 
certain that backwards he must fall to inevitable 
death. Jacob threw himself forwards and en- 
deavoured to free his feet from the stirrups ; but 
in consequence of the violent efforts of the horse he 
could not succeed ; and thus fixed to the agonized 
animal, they both wavered and balanced on the 
brink of destruction. 

* *fleaven have mercy on me!’ ejaculated 
Jacob, throwing himself at a venture from the 
saddle ; and as he did so, he felt his near foot slip 
through the stirrup, and thus link him irreme- 
diably to the fate of his horse. The first thought 
was— * Even if he clears himself, I must be 
dragged to death.’ 

“ Horror made his brain reel. Raising himself 
on an elbow, he tried to watch the result of the 
animal’s struggle; but his blood-shot starting 
eyeballs refused their offices, and he could see no 
more than if it had been the hour of black and 
pitchy night. 

“ How long he could never tell ; but it seemed to 
be an age, when a thick cloud appeared to be 


lifted before his feverish gaze, and then he saw his 


horse lying motionless with his haunches hanging 
helplessly across the brink of the dike, his fore- 
legs stretched out, and between his clenched teeth 
the strong leaves of a dockweed, firmly fixed, 
which alone kept him from falling backwards over 
the brink. 

“ Afraid to move limb or muscle, the huntsman 
continued motionless, and yet he perceived the 
handful of green leaves cracking one by one, and 
the strained root gradually quitting its hold. 
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‘“ Thews and sinews must have snapped if the 
more than natural exertion had failed. With 
desperation in the effort, the horse threw himself 
forwards, and, catching a firm hold with his up- 
gathered feet, he flang and rolled himself a few 
short yards from the impending danger. Exult- 
ing at the dread escape, he sprang upon his legs, 
and, with a loud neigh, was about to rear upon 
his haunches, when, seeing the prostrate form of 
his rider, he became like sculptured stone, and 
stood as motionless, save for his quivering and 
distended nostrils. 

“ Rising and disengaging his foot from thestirrup, 
Jacob wiped the large beads of perspiration from 
his forehead, and, after two or three convulsive 
sobs, and a brief thanksgiving for his dread escape, 
he again mounted his horse, and pushed on in the 
course the chase had taken. 

“‘¢ A servant owes this duty to his master,’ said 
he, picking his way by the tracks imprinted on 
the oozy moor. ‘ He should never leave him 
whilst in danger.’ 

“ The Squire, in the belief that his huntsman had 
refused to follow him, redoubled his energies to get 
on the few remaining hounds. If one flagged, or 
showed the least symptom of ‘tailing off, he 
cheered with a hearty ‘ Yodoit, my beauty! 
Yoiks, for’ard, hark !’ and, as if magic was in his 
voice, the hound would throw up his head, and 
sending forth a deep, musical note by way of re- 
sponse, streak to the front, and, perhaps, lead the 
run. 

“‘ The last rays of the sinking sun now tipped the 
tree top, and long, dark shadows began to fade 
into one deep and sombre hue. The heath-cock 
challenged, and the mounting lark, high poised in 
air, dropped from trilling his vesper song, and sought 
the greensward already wet with evening dew. 
In the valleys, a light, fleecy cloud curled from 
the ground, and spreading itself in weblike folds 
on bough and twig, charged the petals of wild 
flowers with crystal drops. Night began to close 
around. 

“<*« By St. Paul!’ shouted the Squire— it was 
his favourite oath —‘ By St. Paul!’ repeated he 
in a husky voice, and straining his eyes towards a 
particular point of the compass, ‘I think I viewed 
him there.’ 

** Now he was sure. The branched antlers of 
the hart showed themselves clear and distinct in 
the western light. 

** *Chevy-ho !’ hallooed the Squire. ‘ Chevy-ho! 
Yodoit. Have at him! Now, Fearless, Victor, 
Rattler, boys, hark !’ 

“‘Gallantly the little pack answered the cheer. 
Away they flew with the speed of thought, and, 
as the scent grew hotter at every stride, they occa- 
sionally gave tongue, despite of exhausted lungs. 
At length from scent to view they raced their 
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game, and then, like a peal of bells, opened the; 
ringing music within a few yards of the deer ’ 

“ Dusk as it was, the Squire could see at 
distance off that the hart was beaten almost ¢, 
standstill. His tongue hung far from his phe 
and his heavy breathing could be distinctly ier’ 
as he entered a thick clump of fir trees, with thy 
hounds snapping their eager teeth at his haunches 

“ A faint howl, and then another, with the eras), 
of a heavy body falling through the underwood, 
told the fate of some of the brave and foremost of 
the pack. In an instant, the Squire threw hin 
self from the saddle, and rushed forwards to say. 
the hounds and secure the hart. With his drawn, 
knife between his teeth, he darted into the thicket 
but had not entered more than some twenty varde. 
when he found it necessary to abate some of th. 
heat of his determination ; for although 4 boli 
man, the Squire, withal, was a cautious one, 

“ At bay, and with his antlers couched, ready to 
tilt with any foe, the noble animal stood giving 
as courageous a front as was ever offered to an 
enemy. The lifeless bodies of three of his pur- 
suers were stretched out within a few feet of him- 
and the remaining four, in their endeavours to 
fix themselves upon him, would quickly have met 
with the like fate, had it not been for the timely 
interference of ‘ Get away back,’ accompanied 
with a few cracks of the double thong. 

“Knowing that he could not approach the deer 
without assistance, the Squire, in the forlorn hope 
of receiving some, blew a loud mort upon his horn; 
but, as he took it from his lips, he was astonished 
to see the hart bound forwards, and roll headlong 
to the ground as if a bullet had crashed through 
his brain. Springing upon his neck, the Squire 
was about to draw the ready blade across his throat, 
when he discovered that there was little need of the 
sharpened steel to complete the triumph. The 
deer was dead : his life’s bolt was shot. 

“ The distant wind of the horn fell upon the ear 
of Jacob Sykes, and, making the best of his way 
to the quarter whence it came, he had the satis- 
faction, mingled with something like regret, as 
he thought of his favourite talbots, to see the bold 
defier of his hounds at length stretched upon the 
ground defeated. 

“In the entrance hall,” continued Job, “are 
now the antlers of this famous hart ; and under- 
neath are nailed his feet, tipped with silver. Not 
having any thing as a memento of so gallant and 
eventfula chase, Jacob Sykes had the shoes of his 
horse taken off, and hung up where they now are,” 
said the narrator, pointing to the polished bits of 
iron on the wall ; “and where they will remais, 
said Job, emphatically, “ as long as I live, an! 
many more of my name, I hope.” 

“Amen!” responded Edward Dixon. “ Amep, 
with all my heart.” 
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PART I. 


POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


TRELAWNY. 


Time may write across the page 
Heavy-handed thoughts of pain ; 

But beneath the scrawl of age 
Boyhood’s careless strokes remain. 


Death may prostrate in the dust 
All who stood beside the boy; 
Yet has boyhood love and trust 
Death himself cannot destroy. 


Thus I conjure up Trelawny, 
In its old aceustom’d looks, 
Till I hear the sheep-bell’s tinkle 
Midst the cawing of the rooks. 


In the deep shade of plantations 
Wander, till the rustling leaves 
Lend the sober hues of Autumn 
To the woof Spring fancy weaves. 


Walk again with cousin Mary, 
Heedless whither or how far, 

Till we meet with old “ Sir Harry,” 
To be question’d who we are. 


Gaze at sunset through the fir trees, 
Lofty trunks erect and still, 

Holding up their sombre foliage, 
Pall-like, o’er the western hill. 


‘And when Summer, like a mantle, 


Fraught with inspiration, drops 
On the earth, again to wander 
Through the violet-nursing copse. 


Thence emerging but with nightfall, 
Blacken’d lips, and jacket torn, 
And a cap of whortleberries, 
Like a conqueror’s trophy borne. 


Thy old manor-house, Trelawny, 
Hath its hold on memory too, 

As it looks toward the valley 
Water’d by the river Looe. 


Pity that it should be haunted 
By the harpies of a creed, 

Of whose pompous rites and pageants 
We have long outgrown the need. 


Pity that the seven bishops,* 
Who withstood the Second James, 
Thus should see the papal shadows 


Chase the sunshine from their names. 


Yet. it is not thus Trelawny 
Sits on memory’s topmost perch : 
I remember old Sir Harry 
Preaching in his parish church ; 


Preaching in a voice of thunder, 
To the men of stall and sty, 


Walking through the ridgy churchyard, 


here my mouldering kindred lie. 
I remember how he pass’d us 
With the aspect of command, 
As my grandfather, his tenant, 
Led me homewards by the hand. 


Led me homewards through such meadows, 


And in prospect of such woods, 
have left their image mirror’d 
In the heart’s sueveeding floods. 





banter Trelawny was one of the “ seven” sent to the 
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To the long deal table sit; 

While around it, I remember 
Eyes with love and welcome lit. 


Other horses in their harness, 
Other oxen in their yoke, 

Urged along by other voices, 
Labour now for other folk. 


And the wood that long had shelter’d 


Twilight from the sultry noon, 
Or beguiled the breath of winter 
Into gusts of awful tune, 


By the broad axe has been levell’d; 
And the sunshine now pervades 

Ground that was, for many ages, 
Dedicated to the shades. 


Thence a winding way, descending 
To the basis of the hill, 

Though the blossom of an orchard, 
You may hear Trelawny mill. 


Further on, and you may see it 
Hoary with the dust of meal, 

Hear its little stream, whose flowing 
Dashes round the water-wheel. 


When the upland is a-dusted, 


Here are meadows moist and green; 


And, amidst the whitest winter, 
Here a verdant spot is seen. 


Here, in boyhood, many-cousin’d, 


Every Christmas feast would come, 


Brighter eyed, and lighter-hearted, 
Than aught else in Christendom. 


Here, an unaffected welrome 
Met the stranger at the door; 

Ever here was poor relation 
Kindlier press’d for being poor. 


Not without a painful struggle 
*Twixt humility and pride, 

Did the hospitable miller 
Leave his birthplace ere he died. 


He was not the man for holding 
Wealth with unrelaxing hands; 

For his heart was aye responding 
To humanity’s demands. 


But his death came soon and sudden, 


Where they found him on the road, 


Fallen from his docile pony, 
Somewhere near his new abode. 


Now the miller is a stranger, 
Now the farmer is unknown; 

And an alien priest and landlord 
Haunt the chapel and the lawn. 


But with recent names and faces, 
What on earth have I to do ! 

Who can conjure up Trelawny, 
Five-and-twenty years ago ! 


ugh, at the farm-house, strangers 


THE AFFIANCED WEST INDIAN, 


For Ligunée, for Ligunée, 


My steed, Brown Casar, stand; 


I mount for a ride, to the island’s pride, 


Old Norwood’s bowery land. 


3E 











Ballycastle, there is the grave of a young woman a died 
when her parents and the other members of the family were 
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The dusty tracks, the moiling blacks, 
And Kingston’s burning site, 

I leave behind, for a mistress kind, 
And the mountain’s shadowy height. 


I love to be laid, in the cool hill shade, 
When the summer heat falls bright, 

Like a fiery rain, on the glancing main, 
And the valleys burn in light. 

The air comes sweet, and free from heat, 
Like the breath my boyhood drew, 

All fresh to the heart, on a racing start, 
When o’er Harrow’s hills we flew. 


O Cesar speed, thou art laggard indeed; 
I doubt that she thinks us long; 

She is counting the hours,by a gnomon mid flow’rs, 
Or chiming my favourite song. 


Oid Norwood’s child, is sunny and mild, 
Like the lake of an Indian day ;— 

Downcast her eye, and her glance is shy, 
But the lurking dimples play. 


O not with my will, with a maid so still, 
Would I link my fate, said I ;— 

But our fathers’ eyes were on worldly ties,— 
She was won without a sigh. 


All lovely and lone, like a nymph in stone, 
Too timid to smile or talk ;— 

Come forth to the shade, my silent maid,— 
Can the beautiful statue walk ? 


Her hand in my arm, with its snowy charm, 
Like a tendril fair I curl’d, 

So passive she came, mid blushes and shame ; 
I could lead her round the world. 


And like the dawn of an Indian morn, 
On the heights of Ligunée, 

Ere the beams prevail o’er the vapoury veil, 
On earth’s green breast was she. 


A silver mist, by sunbeams kiss’d, 
To all that meets the view; 

Till crown’d with palm, in an air like balm, 
The little hills shine through. 


And ever and on, as climbs the sun, 
The dew-born wreath floats by, 

Till we see where the lakes, and the cany brakes 
And the golden valleys lie. 


*Twas thus with the maid, in the jasmine shade, 
As I twined her waist so slight ; 

For charms on charms, in my circling arms, 
Broke forth by love’s own light. 


And few were the days that the ravishing rays 
Had smiled on our kindly band, 
Till her thoughts she breathed, and my neck she | 
wreathed 
With the clasp of her tendril hand. 


*T was pleasant indeed, to be first to read, 
The page of that innocent mind ;— 

Iler thoughts so new, so fresh and so true, 
And every feeling kind. 

I'll linger till night, in the shimmering light, 
When the sudden twilight’s fled, 

While shines each star, some near and some far, 
In the blue depths overhead. 


Like gems that shine in the darkling mine, 
Let my love’s attractions be ! 

A statue still to the world, if she will, 
But a loving woman to me. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO 
BUONA-MARGY. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE HILL. 


In the ancient burying-ground of Buona- near 
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about to emigrate to America. They were objj 

illness, to postpone their departure for a time, _ the 
of —_— death was deepened and rendered 
appalling to her, by the thought that none of her |; 
would be near to visit her grave. 


“O Life and Hope, ye faint, ye fai) ! 
How blithely once to me 

On sweet Rathmona’s* heights, the gale 
Came o’er the summer sea ! 

But soon this heart shall cease to beat, 
These sleepless eyes shall close, 

And, in the grave’s serene retreat, 
My weary head repose. 


Fr 


F 


Sweet friends, and when ye lay me where 
Our fathers’ ashes lie, 

Say, will ye sometimes think of her 
Whose love can never die ? 

And when you leave our peaceful glen 
To cross the distant wave, 

Oh, will ye ever come again. 
To see your Mary’s grave {” 


Full many a year has pass’d, and she 
The best beloved of all 

Sleeps, from her cares and sorrows free, 
Beside the old church wall. — 

The bee at noontide murmurs there 
The shamrock flowers among ; 

And in the evening’s silent air, 
How sweet the red-breast’s song ! 


ERSKINE MARY. 


Inchannon point,—Inchannon lea, 
There wad I ever wish to tarry. 
Inchannon point,—Inchannon lea, 
Inchannon’s flower—my Erskine Mary ! 


The Clyde was drumly, an’ its wave 
Was heavy, yellow,—it did carry 
A garland for my Mary’s grave, 
The seggs that wrapt my Erskine Mary. 


The wind cam down—the snaw, the sleet,— 
The foam was white upon the ferry,— 
The foam it was the winding sheet 
That clad my young, my Erskine Mary. 


I’ve cross’d the waters’ roughest roar; 
O ! why, for ance was I sae wary! 
Why did I linger on the shore, 
Nor meet nor sink wi’ Erskine Mary ? 
J. A. 


THE OLDEN TIME, 


Thou rememb’rest the house—the home of our childhood, 
High and white were its walls, stain’d with the damp 
years 
There afar did we dwell from the noise of cities, 
In the old old time. 


Thou rememb’rest them all, the deep narrow casements; 


_ No bolt nor clasp was there, though poor were the people ; 


There the swallow builded securely in summer, 
In the old old time. 


Thou rememb’rest the tree—gray with moss its branches, 
Under which we sported in our sunny childhood ; 
There the sweet lilac tree perfumed the air 

In the old old time. 


Thou rememb’rest the rooms, they were dim and simple ; 
The floors trembled with age, pictures were on 
Voices of vanish’d friends once echoed among them, 

In the old old time. 


Thou rememb’rest the walks, those which our father 
loved ‘ 
Thou rememb’rest the poor that stood around his gat i 
Pure and holy was he, gentle and kind his heart, 
In the old old time. 


ae 





* The ancient name for the Parish of Ramos. 
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not forgotten that sweet gentle mother. 
moet long se hath rested beneath the dark tomb- 
ginto smiled upon thee when watching thy cradle, 
In the old old time. 


Hast thou forgotten it—the quiet ancient churchyard ! 
sinple and green its graves ; the stones were gray with 


sal ealle and ancient trees shelter’d it round about, 
In the old old time. 


there did the small birds dwell ’mong the drooping 
branches ; 
Xo impious footsteps there approach’d to their nest; 
Their songs soothed the shadows lingering by the graves, 
In the old old time. 


flsst thon forgotten it?—the church where we wor- 
shipp’d; 
The rude ghastly sculptures that were carved on the 
walls; 
The bell, whose notes echoed over the quiet valley, 
In the old old time? 


There did the evening sun linger in his setting, 
Like a parent gazing on a beloved child, 
Cawilling to depart, and often returning, 

In the old old time. 


They are not forgotten,—they are still before us. 
Sil] in our souls dwelleth the home of our childhood : 
The low sound of its trees, the streams where we wan- 

der’d 
” In the old old time. 
There doth the spider build. Inthe voiceless chambers 
It stretches its fine web o’er the darken’d ceiling- 
No footstep disturbs it: they are gone for ever, 

Of the old old time. 


The sun sheds his splendour, glittering on the casements, 

As if faces still look’d behind the dusty pane ;— 

Thestillness frights the bird in the nook where she built 
in the old old time. 


the stranger’s foot alone will now trouble thy rest, 
And let in the daylight upon thy dark windows ;— 
They are far far away, who loved thee and knew thee 
In the old old time. 
S. R. W. 


“WHERE ARE THEY GONE?” 


Where are they gone— 

The smiling faces that once bloom’d around 

The fresh green scenes my childhood’s rambles found, 
Where are they gone ? 


Heart-saddening change ! 
Por sober trath, enwrapp’d in doublet gray, 
Hath chased them hence ; some by a distant way 
With toil to range ; 
And some remain 
Tied down to ape the blind horse of the mill, 
Working for bread, and buffeted by ill, 
And seourged by pain. 


Some gently pine 

4s they remember them of brighter days, 

When sunny were their looks, and light their lays — 
Dear olden time. 


And some, the grave 
lath closed on ; and their bones are cluster’d round : 
Tw soon shall others take the final bound 

In Jordan’s wave. 


The vales are still 
Where once together cull’d we many a flower, 
Aad clomb, and wander’d by moss-fringéd tower, 
And gurgling rill. 
Deserted now 
Ar the soft meads where once with gambols gay 
4ad blithesome lilts we spent our short-lived day, 
Undimm’d by wo. 
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Silent the room, 
Where, as of yore, in banded groups we came, 
And join’d with festive mirth at many a game— 
Dear youthful home ! 
We that are left, 
To think and talk in melancholy mood 
Upon the joys of which Time’s tempest rude 
Hath us bereft, 
How changed we are ! 
The raven locks of some are tinged with gray, 
Gray hairs with white, and white are swept away, 
Wind-toss’d afar ! 
Where are they gone ? 
Is *t not an unkind freak of midnight dream, 
Is *t not a meteor vision’s passing gleam | 
Where are they gone? 


FRANK. 
COME AWA’, WEANIE. 


Frae the housie near the wood, 
An’ the stream purlin’, 

Wreath’d in a smokey cloud, 
Frae the lum curlin’, 

Come awa’ to the wood, 
Come awa’, weanie ; 

There aft thy feither woo’d 
Thy lo’esome minny. 


In the green shady wood 
Wee flowers are bloomin’ 
Like weans, the solitude 
Wi’ their glee ’lumin’. 
Wee heaven-pencil’d blooms, 
In their green sheathin’, 
O’er their wee fairy homes 
Sweet incense breathin’. 


In the green shady wood 
Wee birds are singin’, 

While, frae their lane abode, 
Echoes are ringin’, 

As if wee tiny fays 

Were eydent learnin’, 

An’ o’er their woodlan’ lays 
Fainly were chirmin’. 

In the green shady wood 
Wee leaves are dancin’, 

In the bright sunny flood, 
Through the trees glancin’. 

To the win’s risin’ strain 
Quicker they ’re wheelin’, 

Like weanies playin’ fain, 
’Neath their green sheilin’. 


To the green shady wood 
Come awa’, weanie, 
To the deep solitude 
The lan’ o’ the fairy. 
Love there, in ane an’ a’, 
Is a common feature ; 
They ken nae ither law, 
The weanies o’ nature. 


TO —. 


When age shall check the eager blood,. 
That dances now along my veins ; 
And on life’s oft tempestuous flood, 
A calm, unbroken quiet reigns : 
When stormy passion’s wild control, 
Molests my peaceful heart no more, 
As Mem’ry’s flowers around my soul 
Eternal fragrance grateful pour. 
Sweet, sweet shall that remembrance be, 
Which tells me, when contemn’d and lone, 
With all my faults, 1 found in thee 
One faithful heart, my loved, my own : 
That when Detraction’s shafts have sped 
Around my with care, 
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Adown the silent stream they float, 
Beneath the evening star ; 
All objects but themselves remote 
To their wrapt senses are : 
And yet the hanging woods look down 
With too much love and fear to frown ! 


With one arm round her waist, whose hand 
Is clasp’d in one of hers, 
His cheek by the same breeze is fann’d 
Which her light ringlets stirs: 
And yet the hanging woods look down 
With too much love and fear to frown! 


Her other hand — the fingers fed 
With warm blood to the tips— 
Blushes as it had robb’d the red 
From his too happy lips: 
And yet the hanging woods look down 
With too much love and fear to frown! 


At length, among the willowy aits, 
The boat becomes embay’d, 
Where Love, with kindled torch, awaits 
The coming youth and maid: 
And still the hanging woods look down 


With too much love and fear to frown 4 “ 





PART II. 
DESCRIPTIVE AND BALLAD POETRY. 
SCOTTISH PEASANT LIFE. 
I. 


Wuen glow’d the Beal-fires on the myriad heights 

Of Seottish land, what wonder-working charm 

Edged the keen broadsword, nerved the stalwart arm, 

The dread of Gaul, in Albion’s hundred fights ! 

See, with a rosy child on either knee, 

A gray-hair’d sire sits at his cottage door, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree 

His youthful hands had rear’d in days of yore. 

His manly brow hath caught a darker hue 

Than Scotland’s suns impart ; his kindling eye 

Hath scann’d the northern eagle as it flew, 

Victorious, ’mid the blaze of Ethiop’s sky. 

Grasping the banner of his fatherland, 

Beneath the star of victory, he saw 

Busaco’s heights, Vittoria’s crimson’d sand, 

And Belgium’s plain, where, smit with mortal awe, 

The Gallic eagle cower’d, whose glance was empire’s 
law. 


Read the brief answer in the warrior’s gaze, 

Fix’d proudly on his country’s hills, then turn’d 

To that churchyard where loved ones lie inurn’d, 
Then to the home that cheers his closing days ; 
And, should not that suffice, list to the tale 

He pours from willing lips, how, in the dawn 

Of youth and hope, he roam’d o’er hill and dale, 
Bounding in young delight, like mountain fawn, 
Pausing and musing oft on Wallace wight, 

And Bruce the bold, the Randolph, and the Scott, 
Who waged, when all despair’d, the desperate fight, 
And wrung from Scotia’s banner slavery’s blot. 
Dear to his soul his country’s honour grew; 

He felt a giant’s might, a fierce desire, 

That — once again Invasion’s banner flew 

On those blue hills—that he, in vengeance dire, 
Should smite it to the dust with Freedom’s sword of fire. 


And often by the lonely cairn he’d muse 

On those high times when Scotland’s Age and Youth, 
Banded for stern, uncompromising truth, 

Chose their cold couch beneath the night heaven’s dews; 
Through many an age-long winter bleak and dark, 

In scorn and misery, in blood and death, 

Clinging with strong devotion to the Ark 

That held their country’s hope, their fathers’ faith. 
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The gray old cairn he dew’d with many a tear 

Of love, and reverence, and burning zeal ; 

And to his heart’s affection, still more dear 

Grew his ancestral faith, his country’s weal, 

Nor vague, nor wild, the wish and feeling grew - 

The solemn power of thoughtful culture came _ 
Over his spirit’s impulse — eheck’d or blew 

The seeds of fire — till glow’d a purer flame 

Of love for Scotland’s hills, her homes, and hallow'd fyz,. 


And when the black war giant rear’d his brand 
Red with the blood of empires, o’er the wave, 
To smite the throne which Freedom, strong to saye 
Had fenced with burning hearts on Albion’s strand. 
With more than martial fire his bosom glow’d: 
He took the sword and blessing of his sire, 
And vow’d by all to Scottish land he owed, @ 
Her freedom to maintain, or mount her pyre. 4 
And, though a nameless warrior, well he kept % 
His vow through many a year of stormy strife ;— : 
In every clime which clouds of battle swept 

Still cloudless shone his polar-star of life. 

Now, in the vale of years a grandsire old, 

’Tis his to tell,—how loved the sweet employ,— 

The spirit-stirring tales his father told 

Of Scotland’s glory, to each bright-hair’d boy 

That climbs his aged knees and hears with breathless joy, 


. 
> 


II. 


Who owns that cot with honeysuckle twined, 

Trim, whitewash’d, clean, and girt w:th garden flowers, 
Where Innocence might joy to chase the Hours, 

And Love with sweet Content a home might find 
’Tis Janet’s peaceful dwelling : smiling Heaven 
Hath bless’d her age with that delightful rest 

From storms with which her earlier years had striven, 
When Suffering was her heart’s unchanging guest. 
For she had been a soldier’s bride ; had wept 

Above his tomb, piled on a foreign strand ; 

And sought, with her unfriended babe, who crept 
Unconscious to her breast, her native land : 

Aidless she bore the smart ; she ask’d no aid. 
Beneath the rooftree of the humblest cot 

That owns the shelter of yon mountain’s shade, 
Though nipt by Penury, she murmur’d not, 

But craved from God alone a blessing on her lot. 


Early at morn her spinning-wheel she plied ; 
Afield she toil’d, beneath the noonday sun ; 


To comfort and instruct her little one. 

Her boy with hardihood and simple lore 
The village school supplied ; a merry lad, 
| His heart was gay and gleeful to the core ; 
But oft he ’d pine to see his mother sad. 





He felt no wo from penury—a king 

| Elect, and leader of the mirthful band ; 

| Though thinly clad, he loved the winter’s wing 

| Ice-laden, dear as summer breezes bland. 

In riper years his earliest gains he brought 

| To screen the matron’s age from Want’s annoy,— 

As sole reward his mother’s smile he sought, 

A smile of happiness without alloy,— ‘ 
And made the widow’s heart to dance and sing for joy. 


He own’d the spell of books and thoughts which made 
His spirit with life’s tempests boldly cope. 

Afield he toil’d, and mused how best he might 
Grasp the fair tree of knowledge, said by fame 

In Alma’s bowers to bloom ; and, night by night, 
Tireless he fed Ambition’s noblest flame. 

A consecrated hoard he slowly made 

By years of pauseless toil, and gain’d at length 

A seat ’neath Learning’s venerable shade,— 

Of Scotia’s capital the crown and strength. 

To studious vigil and untiring thought 

He gave the years of academic lore ; 

And many a prize he to his mother brought, 

On which the matron sedulously would pore, — , 
With wonder-beaming eye, and spell the mysteries © 





The setting orb beheld her task, her pride, 


When boyhood budded into youth, and sway’d d 
His soul with aspirations high and hope, : 
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yard was the struggle, aud protracted long, 
with Poverty, to gain the laurel crown ; 
oft, he pour’d his soul in song, 
jad waked his lute to lays of old renown. 
fsch year, when winter's studious term expired, 
js some poor hamlet school, with patient zeal 
He bore the birch,—and emulous youth inspired 
With hallow’d thoughts, that sage and patriot feel. 
4nd unashamed, when stalwart reapers bent 
To cut the golden grain, he cheerily plied 
The sickle, keen with hopes that winter lent, 
4nd carol gay to autumn scenes allied. 
And now, with feelings fresh and heart unworn, 
He guides our youth, with smiles, to Virtue’s fold, 
And, pitying, soothes the heart by anguish torn : 
A faithful parish minister, and bold 


To warn, reprove, instruct ; beloved by young and old. 


G. F: 
THE OLD TREE. 


It bends, as with the weight of many years, 
(ver a brook —this venerable tree ; 

Not where the water blithely leaps along, 

Like giddy Youth, in chase of some gay dream ; 
But where it stops, to ponder mournfully, 

Like Age reflecting on the Past with blame. 
Over this tranquil pool the Old Tree stoops, 
Gazing upon its semblance undisturb’d, 

As though in self-inspection all-absorbed, 
Patiently waiting for its time to fall. 

Tis utterly alone in its old age; 

With nought about it to companion it, 

Saving the faithful image in the brook, 

That steadfast sticketh to its ancient friend. 

The saplings, and the vigorous trees around, 

S full of life, evince no sympathy; 

Swing their lithe branches to and fro with glee, 
And stretch, exulting, every twig to heaven. 
They sing glad songs, and chatter to the breeze, 
And make a merry whistling with their leaves ; 
While the Old Tree’s poor paralytic limbs, 
Rabbing across each other, as with pain, 

Do make a doleful creaking in the wind. 

The Raven comes to the Old tree to croak ; 
The Owl, at night, to shout Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo ! 
Toe sentinel Rook to keep a sharp look out, 

The while his fellows feed in fields hard by. 

Upon the top of a dead limb he sits, 

That perpendicular above the rest 

Shoots up aloft—gray, barkless, wither’d, dead— 
looking just like some old bleach’d gibbet-pole. 
Most welcome visiter, the Redbreast oft 

‘When winter winds are whistling through the thorn, 
And deep snow hides the smiling face of earth, 
And icy coldness broods for weeks and weeks, 
Freezing man’s blood whene’er he stirs abroad) 
lakes pity on the lonely, poor Old Tree ; 

from branch to branch, from spray to spray he hops, 
And trills a strain so sweet, so silver clear, 

© full of love and joy, that the lone thing 
To fancy seems more patient for his song. 
wmetimes a child, in sunny summer-time, 

oring round the fields, will creep within 

The Old Tree’s hollow trunk, and, looking up 

0 where the sky is dimly seen afar, 

Tremble with terror in the ghostly hole. 

Aad should perchance some little bird, disturb’d, 
“art out above his head, alarm’d he flies, 
Breathless and pale, across the neighb’ring mead, 
As though a spirit follow’d at his heels. 

we poor Old Tree ! poor, desolate Old Tree ! 

‘hat wrinkles and deep furrows in its bark ! 

How full of knots and warts, and curious holes, 
rein the tiny Wren and pert Tom-tit 

“y Preying oft for spiders and for flies ! 

“4 mantling ivy wraps it round and round, 

Op *reen it from the sweep of bitter winds, 

"make it gay with green leaves not its own: 

Parasite expired in infancy, 


Asone dead sinuous stem endures to show. 
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But lichens have spread over it so thick, 
It seems to want no other covering 
Than their shot robe of silver, green and gold. 
And when the summer sun shines out in power, 
Flooding his old acquaintance with rich light, 
How vivid are the tints that live between 
The chequering shadows playing on its trunk ! 
No hues that glitter in a field of flowers, 
Or lurk about the western clouds at eve, 
When that same sun has gone down gorgeously, 
Present more brilliant painting to the eye. 

Flowers love the shelter of the ancient Tree : 
A knot of primroses, in early spring, 
For years has bloom’d and wither’d at its foot ; 
In June a wild-rose, with its sanguine flowers, 
Goes burning past; and on through autumn months 
The regal foxglove keeps its state beneath. 
Winter yields nothing but the long, dry grass, 
That feebly waileth in the icy wind. 

Lone, venerable thing ! how sad thy age ! 
Man, when he’s stricken in years, and near to die, 
Looks forward to a life beyond the grave, 
When he is young again, to know no age, 
When ghastly death shall never greet him more : 
This hopes he, and draws comfort from the hope. 
But thou, Old Tree ! hast no such cheering thought ; 
And when the root that holds thee to the earth 
Is snapt by some rude gale, that soon shall blow, 
Headlong thou fall’st, to moulder swift away : 
Spring shall ne’er waken thee again to life ; 
Nor glowing summer gild thy host of leaves ; 
Nor autumn paint thee with his gold and red ; 
Nor with pure snow hoar winter mantle thee : 
Thou’rt dead and gone for erer !—poor Old sn 
iH. 


THE BIRTH OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


It was in the year of grace, one thousand and twenty- 
four. 

The sun had sunk low in the west ; "twas evening hour. 

A noble train! behold them there, returning from the 
chase, 

Right proudly do they bear them, those men of Nor- 
man race ; 

And laughingly, and merrily, those lords career along ; 








Their duke as gay as gayest squire that rides his train 
among. 
| And by and bye they reach the brook, where lowly 
maidens stand, 
| A-washing linen in the stream, as pass that jovial band. 
| Eyes, dark, and bright, and glancing, had many a maiden 
there, 
But she on whom Duke Robert gazed, Sic was the 
fairest fair ! 
Ah! fitting phrase the rhymer may never find to tell 
The glories of her full black eye! Duke Robert loved 
her well, 
Close by Duke Robert’s rein there rode his wisest 
cavalier, 
Low bends the duke, and smiles, and words he whispers 
| in his ear. 
| By her father’s hearth, that cavalier stood on that very 
night, 
| Gold glittering from his purse he drew ; ah! dazzling 
was the sight ! 
|“ Duke Robert loves thy daughter, he sends to buy the 
maid, 
He'll give thee wealth and honour.” 
cavalier said. 
“ Away ”’—cries the chafed father. “ The haughty duke 
o tell, 
Tis a for gold a father his daughter loved will sell.” 
That cavalier departeth, and the citizen, in vain, 
Tries for once to quell within him his cursed love of 
gain. 
On the morrow with the earliest dawn, to the Hermit’s 
cave he hies ; 
(That hermit was his brother, bound to him by many 
ties.) 





"Twas thus that 
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He tells the story to him, the priest listens all the while, 

And as he listens to him, all the while he seems to smile. 

“ Ah citizen, my brother, thou hast done passing well. 

But listen to me, brother, while the church’s power I 
tell. 

This man is great, and mighty, of a high and noble state, 

If he truly love thy daughter, her’s would be a happy 
fate. 

Though neither church nor minister a sanction may allow, 

To absolre her from all frailty holy church a way doth 
know.” 

Oh cursed priest, that dared so the true Church to belie. 

Oh cursed priest, that dared so Christ’s precepts to defy. 

He takes the advice—that citizen—and many records tell 

Duke Robert still through many a year, that lowly maid 
loved well, 

And well he loved the noble boy that poor Arlotta bore, 

But now remembrance of his crimes his haughty bosom 
tore 

And now the pilgrim’s staff he takes within his princely 
hand 

And for his sin’s remission goes to the far Holy Land. 

In vain his noble Normans beseech him all in vain, 

Without a lord ah leave us not! thine own devoted 
train. 

“ By my faith,” Duke Robert answers, “I will leave ye a 
Lord. 

In this my valiant nobles, be obedient to my word, 

I have a little bastard who will bigger grow in time, 

Choose him forthwith my nobles to rule these realms of 
mine ; 

Of my duchy as I hold it, possessor //e shall be, 

And before you all I name //im successor unto me.” 

Some of those nobles murmur’d, but most loved the noble 
boy 

They tended him all courteously, he was their chiefest 
joy. 

On stately steeds the princely boy delighted him to ride, 

The Norman chiefs delightedly feed Norman Williain’s 
pride. 

Oh days of bitterness and death! Oh, Hastings, thou 
canst tell, 


If conquering William led not on those Norman nobles | 


well. 
THE BATTLE OF LANGSIDE., 


FROM SCOTT’S DESCRIPTION. 


Before a castle’s massive walls, beneath a spreading | 


yew, 


There stood, in sight and sound of war, a terror-stricken 
few, 

Who watch’d the mix’d and glancing host in agony of 
fear, 

Where loyalty’s last hope was met and blasted by the 
spear. 


And there amongst that anxious group was Scotland’s | 


lovely queen, 
Upon the spot of many a dear and well remember’d 
scene : 


Ay, there she stood as beautiful as when, beneath that 
tree, 

She smiled upon the love that bent her cousin Darnley’s | 
knee. 

One moment yet her bosom swells with memory, and 
now 


Her woman’s heart is truant to the care upon her brow: 

Those happy, happy thoughts are gone ; and bitter is 
the sigh 

Of weary grief-——and big the tear that quivers in her 
eye ; 

That anxious eye beseeches for dear liberty and life, 

Of those who dare to meet for her rebellion and strife. 

But vain the cry, “God and the Queen !” and all in vain 
the zeal, 

That poised a lance for Mary’s right, and pierced the 
breast of steel ; 


Tho’ Scotland’s bravest nobles there beneath her banner | 


bled, 
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A gallant knight in sable mail is laid at Mary’s feet, 

Escaping from the crash of war, his cup of death; i 
sweet ; 

His features bared, his head unhelm’d by Womar’ 
gentle hand, : 

Well skill’d in tenderness and care to part the mei.) 
band. 

His form and face was full of grace, and youthful w,, 
his mien, 

And eloquent his dying eye fix’d full upon his queen - 

And well she knew, and read his soul, in that adoring 
gaze, 

Of deep devoted hopeless love, as in her prison-days, 

When dark Lochleven’s waters bound her desolate 
and he, ' 

Her keeper’s son, look’d up and loved, and vow’d, ang 
set her free. 

And now the lover’s fate is his, for looking on a gem, 

As dazzling fair as ever graced a kingdom’s diadem. 

The hapless Mary wept and said, “ Oh, what a curs 
am I, 

That when friends bear me one kind thought, they may 
not choose but die. 

It has been so; the few sad years pass’d o’er this 
wretched head, 

Record a long long list of those who saw me, and are 
dead. 

To love me is to merit death, but why I cannot tell, 

Yet now the noble Douglas dies for loving me too well, 

Oh, would that I were but as he, so near a happy ease, 

No more would Mary doom to death such gallant hearis 
as these.” 

The hand of Douglas lay on hers, her tears fell on his 
face, 

And there arose no queenly pride to check the half em- 
brace; 

But there was woman’s deep distress, in such a gentle 
heart, 

As might in humbler sphere have borne a blest and 
happy part. 

And still she wept, and Douglas gazed, his soul was in 
his eye, 

Ilis fading sense had caught the tones of sweetest 

melody ; 

| And faintly thus the young knight said, “ Oh lady, 

| 











| 


mourn not me, 
_I die in armour as I should, and pitied, love, by thee.” 
And so his spirit pass’d away, and still his eyes in 
death 
| Were bent on her who drank the words borne on his 
latest breath. 
_ And Mary, wrapt from all around, still bow’d her head 
and wept, 
| That he should swell the list of those who foug)it for 
her and slept ; 
| But soon the cry was,“Save the Queen!” and Mary 
with her train, 
_ In sad defeat swept o’er the hill, a fugitive at 


| 
THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 
| 


| Morn broke upon the waters, and the watchman on the 

mast, 

| Sung out, “ A sail ! a many sail are blaring towards us 
fast.” 

“Up anchor, and away, my men !” rung clear through 
all our fleet ; P 

And off flew every good ship, with a full and flowing 
sheet, 


On came the haughty Spaniards, looming hugely 0+? 
the waye, Ne d 

That glinted now so brightly, though ere night "twoul 
hide the brave; ‘ 

Great galleons in a crescent came stretching many 4 mite, 


As though their belching sides would grasp our merry 
sea-girt isle. 





The Pope had bann’d our good Queen, with uuhols, 


vengeful ire— 


H . ’ . . “D v. “ ‘ . - . ek. 
And faithful thonsands fought and fell —and traiters’ | King Philip vow’d such heretic should know beth ra 


blood Wie shed. 


and fire— 
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The crafty, keen Italian, and the German, lusting 


fied pind their serried legions to the chivalry 06 Spain; 


and they would win Old England; they would crush 


maiden queen ; 
pe the Right beneath the Might of swords so 


And bright and keen ! 


‘4 quell each Briton’s free soul, ’neath the weight | Till those tall ships that would have bow’d our necks to 


of priestly zeal ; 
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| 
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‘d teach the Pope’s paternal love, with the point | 


of flashing steel ! 


should Spain with all her treasures, with her stout and 


true allies, 
: : 
Heed a lonely people’s efforts—a queenly woman’s cries! 


sha! King Philip with his Dons, and all his hireling 
; hosts, 
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And soon as he could see their ships, now seatter’d on 
the sea, 

Our fleet bore down upon them, and attack’d them 
gallantly. 


We woke the sleepy morning with the din of horrid war, 


And conern answer’d cannon o’er the trembling waters 
ar; 


Philip’s sway, 
Had either sunk or struck their flags, or sneaking bore 
away. 


_ Right joyously we follow’d them, those haughty Dons of 


Knew not what ready hands and hearts enshield our | 


native coasts. 


The foe came up the Channel with many an ensign deck’'d; | 


ind though we calmly follow’d them, their might we 

little reck’d, 

But Effingham had bid usall stand clear and bide ourtime, 

fill wind or tide, by God’s good grace, should break the 
Spanish line. 


sir Francis Drake right fiercely chafed to grapple with 


the foe, 
Whom he so oft had conquer’d — but our leader said 


him, no ! 
4 nation’s weal hung on us, and a rash and headlong 
fight, 


Would risk our small, but well-mann’d ships, Old 
England’s chiefest might. 


But see! the flames are breaking forth from out yon 
Spanish ship ! 

She lags behind—a breathless pause chains every English 
lip,— 

Harrah! the flames are quench’d, and, see, the bark 
falls in the rear, 

While valiant Drake flies onward, with a wild exulting 
cheer. 


loud boom’d the thund’ring cannon, belching from her 
lofty side; 

Qur good ship briskly answer’d, as we bounded o’er the 
tide; 

While broadside still to broadside roar’d from out the 
thick’ning smoke, 

Wegrappled, and our boarders oe’r her haughty bulwarks 
broke. 


The Don fuught very stoutly, till the deck ran o’er with 
gore, 

But we battled for our hearths, and our own free native 
shore ; 

And soon the combat slacken’d, for the foe were falling 
fast— 

Harrah ! hurrah ! our English flag is floating from the 
mast ! 


The Spanish galleon now was ours; but, utt’ring no vain 
boasts, 

We hasten’d on, still trusting Him who loves our English 
coasts, 

And still that huge Armada up the Channel held its way, 

And though they were full six score sail, we dared them 
all to stay. 


Nigh Calais they cast anchor, as night fell upon the deep, 
we, the hope of Eugland, could neither rest nor 
sleep; 
Butwe drove some blazing fire-ships right through the 
foemen’s line, 
Aad they madly cut their cables and scatter’d o’er the 
Tine. 


lard Howard waited for the dawn, with silent, buoyant 
Ope 5 


lie trusted in the Lord of Hosts—-our foomen in the 


Pope, 





Spain, 

And made them rue the day they’d roused the Lion of 
the main, 

We had foil’d their hot ambition, and hotly urged their 
flight, 

But soon we paused, for God had bared his red right 
hand in might. 


Hark ! how the awful thunder drowns the din of mortal 
ire, 

And the morn of rising tempests cometh ever nigher ; 

Homeward, Britons ! seek your harbours — well you've 
toil’d your task; 

Homeward now, and leave the foe to the Angel of the 
Blast. 


Faster still and faster flew the driven clouds, 
Hoarser still the tempest whistled through the shrouds; 
Darker grew the heavens as the sun descended, 

Till the starless storm-sky with the wave was blended. 
Soon a horrid calm fell on the gloomy night; 

Nor a growling breeze now wing’d the vessels’ flight ; 
Sudden awe and dread fear chill’d the hearts of all, 
Hideous forms were phantom’d on the midnight pall; 
Now the quiv’ring seaman slinks adown the mast — 
Joins his fear-struck messmates, standing all aghast; 
Prostrate knights forget now all their valiant deeds, 
Gibbering monks forget now how to tell their beads. 
Quick comes the brisk flash of the forky lightning, 
Ship, seamen, wave, sky, with its ardour bright’niug. 
Instant dark ! the thunder rolls along the sky, 
Rattling, roaring, pealing, far away and nigh. 
Tempest quick reviving drives along the wave, 
Catches every doom’d ship, bears it to its grave. 


Hark ! the waves on the rocks dash witi: fiendish glee, 
But a thousand death-cries sound more fearfully ; 
Shrilly on the tempest come the horrid shrieks, 

As eich ship, on the coast, dashes, rolls, and breaks. 


Few of that gallant navy found again the ports of 
Spain; 


It had quail’d before the foe, and been shipwreck’d by 


the main; 


| And wondrous were the stories which the baffled warriors 


told— 


_ How stormy were our British seas—our mariners how 





bold ! 


Oh ! they would crush Old England, and dethrone our 
maiden Queen; 

And dash the Right beneath the Might of swords so 
bright and keen ! 

They ’d quell each Briton’s free soul, ‘neath the weight 
of priestly zeal; 

They ’d teach the Pope’s paternal love with the point of 
flushing steel ! 


Should Spain with all her treasures, with her stout and 
true allies, 

Heed a lonely people’s efforts —a queenly woman’s 
cries ! 

Aha! King Philip and his Dons, and all his bireling 
hosts 

Knew not what ready hands and hearts enshield our 
pative Coasts. 

Fevix Farmpream. 
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PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS VERSES. 


THE SIEGE OF ABARA.* 


BY J. WALKER ORD, 


Author of * Rural Sketches,” “ History of Cleveland,” 


“The Bard,” &e. 


Lo! through the purple morn, 
What hostile legions run ! 
Their eagles tower in scorn, 
Their banners mock the sun. 
Behold that huge array, 
Those spears that glitter far, 
How fierce the coursers play! 
How strong the ranks of war ! 


Like desert wolves they come, 
All hungering for their prey; 
And Rome, imperial Rome, 

For vengeance cries this day; 
Revenge for them who fell 

On Judah’s hostile hills, 

Whose corpses fill each dell, 
Whose blood hath dyed the rills. 


High on their mountain throne, 
Yon eagle-housing rock, 
Abara’s falchions shone, 

Nor fear’d the coming shock : 
Her haughty warriors stood, 
Impregnable in soul; 
Unshaken, unsubdued, 

They watch’d the cohorts roll. 


Up spake their chieftain then 
Amidst the warrior throng :- 
“ Be patriots, heroes, men, 
Be valiant, brave, and strong. 
Judea’s God, who led 

Your fathers o’er the wave, 
Himsexr will be your head, 
HIMSELF will come to save !” 


With notes of loud acclaim, 
Through all Abara’s towers 
They sang Jehovah’s name 
Jehovah’s guardian powers :- 
“To arms, to arms,” he cried, 
As on the heroes trod ; 

Whilst Judah’s daughters sigh’d, 
“Our country and our God!” 





But hark ! they come, they come, 


The warrior and his steed : 

On, on, imperial Rome, 

For all thy might there’s need ! 
Fierce should thy falchion be, 
And bold thine eagle’s wing ; 
Abara must be free 

Where God himself is King ! 


Like echoes of the rock, 
Like thunders of the cloud, 
The battering engine’s shock 


Struck terror through the crowd ; 


Each tower of massive stone, 
Each giant battlement, 
Heaved a convulsive groan, 
As, crashing, on they went. 


And wilder, wilder still, 
Yon flames of piercing fire, 
Along the hallow’d hill 

The sacred groves aspire ; 
Abara’s walls droop down, 
Her palaces and towers, 
O’er all the shrieking town, 
A fiery tempest pours. 











. * See deseription of the assault, and of the dreadful self- 
mmolation of the besieged, in “ Millman’s History of the 
Jews.” 3 
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Up rose Elazar then 
Priest, prophet, warrior—al]]-— 

“ Ye are fathers, husbands, men, 
Will ye brook the tyrant’s thrall ? 


When your daughters, lovers, Wives, 


In the foes’ embraces lie ; 
O, how worthless then your lives! 
Better bravely fight and die.” 


On, on, like rushing waves, 
When ocean’s storms are rife, 
When Winter’s tempest raves, 
Swept forth the men of strife : 
Strike louder,—louder still 
Thou ponderous engine there ;— 
Take, wolves of war, your fill, 
Those shrieks proclaim despair. 








| 


A shout that shook the pall 


And cerements of the grave,— 


And lo ! that massive wall 
Reels grimly o’er the wave : 


Shout louder, haughty Rome,— 


Fly banners in the sun ; 


One shriek,—* They come, they come,” 


Abara’s towers are won! 


The gates swing idly round, 
They enter rank and file : 


What ho ?—nor voice nor sound — 


Still as cathedral aisle ! 
The warrior, 10ow no more 
Uplifts his dauntless head, 
Rome’s legions trample o’er 
A CITY OF THE DEAD! 


TO AN IDIOT. 


Spirit that look’st from two cold eyes, 


Poor idiot child of clay, 


Why wandereth thy lack-lustre eye 


Along the crowded way ! 
Thy gaze is restless ; monuments, 
And spires, and multitudes 


Of conscious aim, and sky, and flowers, 
And streams, and cliffs, and woods, 


Thou seest all ; and yet they say 
Idealess thou art,— 

A being not of earth nor men, 
A thing without a heart. 


They pass thee by, or look with scorn 


Upon thy aimless eye,— 


Poor wretch ! is all thy lot on earth 


To gaze about and die ? 


Thou hast a soul, unknown to thee, 


Of high and endless being ; 
Of nobler worth than all of earth 
Thy vacant stare is seeing. 


Hast heard of Milton, Shakspere, Burns, 


Of Newton, Boyle, or Scott ? 
Thy idiot laugh respondest well, 

Thou may’st have heard or not. 
Hast heard of lofty seraphim, 


That tread the courts of heaven,-— 


Of bright intelligences down 
To dark abysses driven ? 


Perchance to them the crowds that pass 


Thee by with scorn or pity,— 


Nay, all that draw their wondering gaz? 
Of proud, and brave, and witty ; 
The conquerors, the kings, the bards, 


The lords of lofty science, 


Who chain’d the lightning’s wing, and set 


Old ocean at defiance,— 


Are but the sport of frenzied aims, 


The fools of fitful glimmer, 
Of hopes like idiot visions bright, 
While truth is all the dimmer. 


Not much of wisdom, power, and truth, 


Had those to whom we bow 


In reverence deep, for noble thought, 


Poor idiot, more than thou. 
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Cribb’d, coffin’d, by ancestral guilt, 

In narrow, shapeless skull, 

soul shall yet burst gloriously, 

All bright and beautiful : 
Communion high with sage and saint, 

With God and angel holding,— 
The mysteries of time and earth, 

Of soul and sense unfolding. 

Cyrus. 


THE TRANCE-SLEEPER. 


What hast thou, sleeper, seen 
Whilst lying there 

Even as marble pale, 
And still, and fair? 

Six times o'er hill and vale 
The sun hath set, 

Since last thy wakeful smile 
In joy we met. 


“Oh ! tones of earth, again 
Ye call my heart 

From the bright scenes in which 
It late had part ; 

Oh friends I may not tell, 
Nor could ye deem 

Of the rich sweetness link’d 
With my long dream. 


“JT have been far away, 
Away from all 

That holds on fading shores 
The mind in thrall — 

Each heavy chain unclasp’d — 
Each fetter broken — 

Soft words of music heard, — 
By angels spoken. 


“ Sunlight that never set, 
Hung softly o’er 

Landscapes of hill and vale 
Ne’er seen before : 

Cool crystal waters laving 
Bright banks of flowers, 

Lovely as those we deem 
Deck’d Eden’s bowers. 


“And then I stood beside 
The faithful few — 
Methought to breathe no more 
The sad adieu — 
Not one deceiving word, 
Or broken vow 
o dull the smile of joy 
On each fair brow. 


“ But heart to heart there brought 
Its wealth of love, 

And peace within the soul 
The sweet links wove. 

How strangely different from 
Affection here, 

Whose deepest trust is now 
In pain and fear. 


“The dead ! the dead ! once more 
Became to me 

All that gives hope, and life, 
Reality ! 

Bitter and sad will now 
The contrast seem 

Between my waking hours 
And that bright dream. 


“Yet shall its memory be 
A cheering light 
Whereby the mind may seek 
To guide its flight 
To the sweet home beyond 
This fading shore, 
Where we shall wake and find 
Serrow no more.” 
Euma B— 
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ON A PICTURE BY CORREGIO, 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Of gods or goddesses, with all our dreams 

Of life and grace immortal, how should we 

Have shadow’d forth a notion, had not man, 

Woman, and child, in strength and loveliness, 

Become our living models !—had not they 

Peopled our paradise with angel-forms, 

To which imagination can but add 

Unnecessary wings! A form and face 

Presenting more of real womanhood, 

Than this that dires before me, never yet 

Stood the front figure of a poet’s dream, 

And look’d the bashful dreamer in the face, 

Until the sober current of his blood 

Became a whelming eddy. There she stands, 

Maternal and majestic, to call up 

A heart into all eyes; to purify 

The very lees of passion, and impress 

This truth upon us all :—that had she been 

Less perfectly a woman unadorn’d, 

She had but been so much the less divine ! , 
L. D. 


LINES. 
BY MISS ROBERTS. 
There is a deep low music on the wind, 
Sounding at intervals, when all is still, 


Heard only by the pure in heart, who find 
Joy in their daily tasks, doing their Maker’s will. 


Be they in velvet clad, or russet stole, 

In hall, or hut, theirs is that low sweet chime : 
| Solemn, yet cheerful,—speaking to the soul 
Of joys that rest not in this stranger clime. 


Loud music cannot quench it; nor the sound 





Of mighty voices, like the mingled roar 
| Of tossing waves, that with delirious bound 
| Leap onward, in their fury, to the shore. 


Nor yet the jarring sounds of bustling life, 

Where weary footsteps toil, in quest of gain, 
In dusty marts, ’mid sickening scenes of strife, 
| Till the worn spirit longs for rest in vain. 


Yet few do hear it: either ease or pride, 

Or thoughts unholy, folly, grief, or crime, 
| Whelming the soul beneath their rushing tide, 
Hindereth the coming of that low sweet chime. 





| Men’s hearts are heavy, or they would not slight 
| Their spirits’ oneness with so pure a strain,— 
| Though faint, as when the far off torrent’s might 
| Seems as a murmur stealing o’er the plain. 


From source far mightier, comes that low sweet sound, 
Than deep, deep waters, thundering on the ear :— 
From harps, and mingled voices, that resound 
With anthem high, through Heaven’s eternal year. 


LINES WRITTEN IN S 
BERKSHIRE. 





CHURCH, 


O reverence ye those men of old 
Whom seventy winters’ snows 
Have lighted on, and left unquell’d; 
Whose hearts have honour’d and upheld 
All human nature’s laws ! 


Here, with them, ’neath the rustic roof, 
Where their forefathers stood, 

Can pride keep any heart aloof, 

That is not love and reverence proof, 
From claiming brotherhood ! 


God bless you in your rustic frocks, 
As God alone can bless 

Your simple hearts and hoary locks ! 

Tis but the mocker that He mocks 
Who prays in pompous dress: — 
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Mere self-ceremonious pride, 

Pew’d in ’twixt polish’d oak, 
With glittering prayer-book open’d wide, 
The hollow heart from God to hide 

With such a flimsy cloak. 


And hanging up his paltry arms 
O’er his more paltry head, 
For simple labourers from the farms, 
Awe-strack, to class among the charms 
That sooth the “ mighty dead.” 


From all such self-exalted worms 
Man gladly turns away 
Towards his brothers, on the forms, 
Within whose hearts earth’s many storms 
Have quench’d not heaven’s ray. 
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What light of hope must shine within 
Much wrong’d and patient men !— 

The hope some future joy to win, 

Though they have suffer’d with their kin 
For three-score years and ten; 


Or, surely, they could never kneel, 
As these are kneeling now 
Before impartial God, whose seal 
Is palpable, to all who feel, 
Upon each reverend brow. 


God of the poor! will thou not hear 
Their simple prayers to thee; 

And wipe from want-worn cheeks the tear 

That cruelty inflicts, and cheer 


Meek hearted misery ? L. D. 





ON THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT OF MODERN TIMES. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM EATER, 


Tue most remarkable instance of a combined | its end: the means are meritorious for so much 
movement in society, which history, perhaps, will | as they effect. Even to strengthen a feeble reso- 
be summoned to notice, is that which, in our own | lution by the aid of other infirmities, such as shame 
days, has applied itself to the abatement of intem- | or the very servility and cowardice of deference to 


perance. 


Naturally, or by any direct process, the | public opinion, becomes prudent and laudable in 


machinery set in motion would seem irrelevant to | the service of so great a cause. Nay, sometimes 


the object : if one hundred men unite to elevate 
the standard of temperance, they can do this with 
effect only by improvements in their own separate 
cases: each individual, for such an effort of self- 
conquest, can draw upon no resources but his own. 
One member in a combination of one hundred, 
when running a race, can hope for no co-operation 
from his ninety-nine associates. And yet, by a 
secondary action, such combinations are found 
eminently successful. Having obtained from every 


| 





confederate a pledge, in some shape or other, that | 


he will give them his support, thenceforwards they 


| 


bring the passions of shame and self-esteem to bear | 


upon each member's personal perseverance. 


Not | 


| 


only they keep alive and continually refresh in his | 


thoughts the general purpose, which else might 
fade ; but they also point the action of public con- 
tempt and of self-contempt at any defaulter much 


more potently, and with more acknowledged right | 


to do so, when they use this influence under a 
license, volunteered, and signed, and sealed, by the 


man’s own hand. They first conciliate his coun- | 


tenance through his intellectual perceptions of 
what is right ; and next they sustain it through 
his conscience, (the strongest of his internal forces, ) 
and even through the weakest of his human sensi- 
bilities. That revolution, therefore, which no 
combination of men can further by abating the 
original impulse of temptations, they often accom- 
plish happily by maturing the secondary energies 
of resistance. 

Already in their earliest stage, these temperance 
movements had obtained, both at home and abroad, 
a national range of grandeur. More than ten years 
ago, when M. de Tocqueville was resident in the 
United States, the principal American society 
counted two hundred and seventy thousand mem- 
bers: and in one single state (Pennsylvania) the 
annual diminution in the use of spirits had very 
soon reached half a million of gallons. Now a 
machinery must be so far good which acomplishes 





| 


to make public profession of self-distrust by as 
suming the coercion of public pledges, may become 
an expression of frank courage, or even of noble 
principle, not fearing the shame of confession when 
it can aid the powers of victorious resistance. Yet 
still, so far as it is possible, every man sighs for a 
still higher victory over himself: a victory not 
tainted by bribes, and won from no impulses but 
those inspired by his own higher nature, and his 
own mysterious force of will; powers that in no 
man were ever fully developed. 

This being so, it is well that from time to time 
every man should throw out any hints that have 
occurred to his experience,—suggesting such as 
may be new, renewing such as may be old, towards 
the encouragement or the information of persons 
engaged in so great a struggle. My own expe- 
rience had never travelled in that course which 
could much instruct me in the miseries from wine, 
or in the resources for struggling with it. I had 
repeatedly been obliged indeed to lay it aside 
altogether; but in this I never found room for 
more than seven or ten days’ struggle: excesses 
I had never practised in the use of wine ; simply 
the habit of using it, and the collateral habits 
formed by excessive use of opium, had produced 
any difficulty at all in resigning it even on an 
hour's notice. From opium I derive my right of 
offering hints at all upon the subjects of abstinence 
in other forms. But the modes of suffering from 
the evil, and the separate modes of suffering from 
the effort of self-conquest, together with the errors 
of judgment incident to such states of transitional 
torment, are all nearly allied, practically analogous 
as regards the remedies, even if characteristically 
distinguished to the inner consciousness. 1 make 
no scruple, therefore, of speaking as from @ station 
of high experience and of most watchful attention, 
which never remitted even under sufferings that 
were at times absolutely frantic. 

I. The first hint is one that has been often 
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ofered; viz. the diminution of the particular 
fiquor used, by the introduction into each glass of 
jnert substance, ascertained in bulk, and 
bly increasing in amount from day to day. 
But this plan has often been intercepted by an 
gecident: shot, or sometimes bullets, were the 
gabstances nearest at hand; and an objection 
srose from too scrupulous a caution of chemistry 
ss to the action upon lead of the vinous acid. Yet 
sll objection of this kind might be removed at 
once, by using beads in a case where small decre- 
ments were wanted, and marbles, if it were thought 
sdvisable to use larger. Once for all, however, in 
cases deeply rooted, no advances ought ever to be 
made but by small stages: for the effect, which is | 
insensible at first, by the tenth, twelfth, or fif- | 
tenth day, generally accumulates unendurably 
under any bolder deductions. I must not stop to 
illustrate this point ; but certain it is, that by an | 
error of this nature at the outset, most natural to | 
human impatience under exquisite suffering, too | 
lly the trial is abruptly brought to an end 
through the crisis of a passionate relapse. 
II. Another object, and one to which the_ 
iator matched in single duel with intemperance, 
must direct a religious vigilance, is the digestibility 
of his food : it must be digestible not only by its 
original qualities, but also by its culinary pre- 
tion. In this last point we are all of us 
Manicheans: all of us yield a cordial assent to 
that Manichean proverb which refers the meats 
sad the cooks of this world to two opposite foun- 
tains of light and of darkness. Oromasdes it is, | 
orthe good principle, that sends the food ; Abhri- | 
manes, or the evil principle, that every where sends 
the cooks. Man has been repeatedly described or 
even defined, as by differential privilege of his 
nature, “a cooking animal.” Brutes, it is said, 
have faces,—man only has a countenance ; brutes 
are as well able to eat as man,—man only is able 
tocook what he eats. Such are the romances of 
elf-flattery. I,on the contrary, maintain, that | 
six thousand years have not availed, in this point, | 
to raise our race generally to the level of ingenious | 
savages. The natives of the Society and the | 
Friendly Isles, orof New Zealand, and other favoured | 
spots, had, and still have, an art of cookery, though | 
very limited in its range: the French * have an 
art, and more extensive ; but we English are about | 
upon a level (as regards this science) with the ape, | 
whom an instinct whispers that chestnuts may | 
be roasted ; or with the aboriginal Chinese of | 
Charles Lamb’s story, to whom the experience of | 
many centuries had revealed thus much, viz. that 
adish very much beyond the raw flesh of their 
ancestors, might be had by burning down the 
family mansion, and thus roasting the pig-stye. 
Radest of barbarous devices is English cookery, 
and not much in advance of this primitive Chinese 
sep ; a fact which it would not be worth while to 
ment, were it not for the sake of the poor trem- 
bling deserter from the banners of intoxication, 


——... 


* But judge not, reader, of French skill by the attempts 
f fourth-rate artists; and understand me to speak with 
"spect of this skill, not as it is the tool of luxury, but as it is 

‘baudmaid of health. 
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who is thus, and by no other cause, so often thrown 
back beneath the yoke which he had abjured. 
Past. counting are the victims of alcohol, that, 
having by vast efforts emancipated themselves for 
& season, are violently forced into relapsing by the 
nervous irritations of demoniac cookery. Unhap- 
pily for them, the horrors of indigestion are relieved 
for the moment, however ultimately strengthened, 
by strong liquors; the relief is immediate and 
cannot fail to be perceived ; but the aggravation, 
being removed to a distance, is not always referred 
to its proper cause. This is the capital rock and 
stumbling-block in the path of him who is hurrying 
back to the camps of temperance; and many a 
reader is likely to misapprehend the case through 
the habit he has acquired of supposing indigestion 
to lurk chiefly amongst /erurious dishes. But, on 
the contrary, it is amongst the plainest,simplest, and 


_commonest dishes that such misery lurks, in Eng- 


land. Let us glanceat three articlesof diet, beyond all 
comparison of most ordinary Occurrence, viz. pota- 
toes, bread, and butcher's meat. The art of preparing 
potatoes for human use is utterly unknown except 
in certain provinces of our empire, and amongst 
certain sections of the labouring class. In our 
great cities,—London, Edinburgh, &c.—the sort 
of things which you see offered at table under the 
name and reputation of potatoes, are such that, if 
you could suppose the company to be composed of 
Centaurs and Lapitha, or any other quarrelsome 
people, it would become necessary for the police to 
interfere. The potato of citics is a very dangerous 
missile ; and, if thrown with an accurate aim by 
an angry hand, will fracture any known skull. 
In volume and consistency, it is very like a paving- 
stone ; only that, 1 should say, the paving-stone 
had the advantage in point of tenderness. And 
upon this horrid basis, which youthful ostriches 
would repent of swallowing, the trembling, palpi- 
tating invalid, fresh from the scourging of alcohol, 
is requested to build the superstructure of his 
dinner. The proverb says, that three flittings are 
as bad as a fire ; and on that model I conceive that 
three potatoes, as they are found at many British 
dinner-tables, would be equal, in principle of ruin, 
to two glasses of vitriol. ‘The same savage igno- 
rance appears, and only not so often, in the bread 


| of this island. Myriads of families eat it in that 


early stage of sponge which bread assumes during 
the process of baking ; but less than sixty hours 
will not fit this dangerous article of human diet to 
be eaten. And those who are acquainted with the 
works of Parmentier, or other learned investigators 
of bread and of the baker’s art, must be aware that 
this quality of sponginess (though quite equal to 
the ruin of the digestive organs) is but one in a 
legion of vices to which the article is liable. A 
German of much research wrote a book on the 
conceivable faults in a pair of shoes, which he 
found to be about six hundred and sixty-six, many 
of them, as he observed, requiring a very delicate 
process of study to find out ; whereas the possible 
faults in bread, which are not less in number, 
require no study at all for the detection: they 


publish themselves through all varieties of misery. 
But the perfection of barbarism, as regards our 
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island cookery, is reserved for animal food ; and 
the two poles of Oromasdes and Ahrimanes are 
nowhere so conspicuously exhibited. Our insular 
sheep, for instance, are so far superior to any which 
the continent produces, that the present Prussian 
minister at our court is in the habit of questioning 
a man’s right to talk of mutton as any thing 
beyond a great idea, unless he can prove a resi- 
dence in Great Britain. One sole case he cites of 
a dinner on the Elbe, when a particular leg of 
mutton really struck him as rivalling any which 
he had known in England. The mystery seemed 
inexplicable ; but, upon inquiry, it turned out to 
be an importation from Leith. Yet this incom- 
parable article, to produce which the skill of the 
feeder must co-operate with the peculiar bounty of 
nature, calls forth the most dangerous refinements 
of barbarism in its cookery. A Frenchman re- 
quires, as the primary qualification of flesh meat, 
that it should be tender. We English universally, 
but especially the Scots, treat that quality with 
indifference, or with bare toleration. What we 
require is, that it should be fresh, that is, recently 
killed, (in which state it cannot be digestible ex- 
cept by a crocodile ;) and we present it at table in 
a transition state of leather, demanding the teeth 
of a tiger to rend it in pieces, and the stomach of 
a tiger to digest it. 

With these habits amongst our countrymen, 
exemplified daily in the articles of widest use, it 
is evident that the sufferer from intemperance has 
a harder quarantine, in this island, to support 
during the effort of restoration, than he could have 
any where else in Christendom. In Persia, and, 
perhaps, there only on this terraqueous planet, 
matters might be even worse: for, whilst we 
English neglect the machinery of digestion, as a 
matter entitled to little consideration, the people 
of Teheran seem unaware that there zs any such 
machinery. So, at least, one might presume, 
from cases on record, and especially from the reck- 
less folly, under severe illness, from indigestion, of 
the three Persian princes, who visited this coun- 
try, as stated by their official mehmander, Mr. 
Fraser. With us, the excess of ignorance, upon 
this subject, betrays itself oftenest in that vain- 
glorious answer made by people, who at any time 
are admonished of the sufferings which they are 
preparing for themselves by these outrages upon 
the most delicate of human organs. They, for 
their parts, “ know not if they dave a stomach ; 
they know not what it is that dyspepsy means ; ” 
forgetting that, in thus vaunting their strength of 
stomach, they are, at the same time, proclaiming 
its coarseness ; and showing themselves unaware 
that precisely those, whom such coarseness of 
organization reprieves from immediate and season- 
able reaction of suffering, are the favourite sub- 
jects of that heavier reaction which takes the shape 
of delirium tremens, of palsy, and of lunacy. It 
is but a fanciful advantage which they enjoy, for 
whom the immediate impunity avails only to hide 
the final horrors which are gathering upon them 
from the gloomy rear. Better, by far, that more 
of immediate discomfort had guaranteed to them 
less of reversionary anguish. It may be safely 
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asserted, that few, indeed, are the suicides 
us to which the miseries of indigestion hay 


, © not 
been a large concurring cause; and even where 
nothing so dreadful as that occurs, always 

miseries are the chief hinderance of the self-reform. 


ing drunkard, and the commonest cause of his 


relapse. It is certain, also, that misanthropic 
gloom and bad temper besiege that class, by pre. 
ference, to whom peculiar coarseness or obtuse 
sensibility of organization has denied the salutary 
warnings and early prelibations of punishmen 
which, happily for most men, besiege the more 
direct and obvious frailties of the digestive appa- 
ratus. 

The whole process and elaborate machinery of 
digestion are felt to be mean and humiliatine 
when viewed in relation to our mere animal eco. 
nomy. But they rise into dignity, and assert 
their own supreme importance, when they are 
studied from another station, viz., in relation to 
the intellect and temper: no man dares, then, 
to despise them: it is then seen that these func. 
tions of the human system form the essential basis 
upon which the strength and health of our higher 
nature repose; and that upon these functions, 
chiefly, the genial happiness of life is dependant, 
All the rules of prudence, or gifts of experience 
that life can accumulate, will never do as much 
for human comfort and welfare as would be done 
by astricter attention, and a wiser science, directed 
to the digestive system: in this attention lies 
the key to any perfect restoration for the victim 
of intemperance: and, considering the peculiar 
hostility to the digestive health which exists in 
the dietetic habits of our own country, it may be 
feared that nowhere upon earth has the reclaimed 
martyr to intemperance so difficult a combat to 
sustain ; nowhere, therefore, is it so important to 
direct the attention upon an artificial culture of 
those resources which naturally, and by the estab- 
lished habits of the land, are surest to be neglected. 
The sheet anchor for the storm-beaten sufferer, 
who is labouring to recover a haven of rest from 
the agonies of intemperance, and who has had the 
fortitude to abjure the poison which ruined, but 
which also, for brief intervals, offered him his only 
consolation, lies, beyond all donbt, in a most 
anxious regard to every thing connected with this 
supreme function of our animal economy. And, 
as few men that are not regularly trained to medi- 
cal studies can have the complex knowledge re- 
quisite for such a duty, some printed guide should 
be sought of a regular professional order. Twenty 
years ago, Dr. Wilson Philip published a valuable 
book of this class, which united a wide range of 
practical directions as to the choice of diet, and as 
to the qualities and tendencies of all esculent 
articles likely to be found at British tables, with 
some ingenious speculations upon the still myste- 
rious theory of digestion. These were derived from 
experiments made upon rabbits, and had originally 
been communicated by him to the Royal Society 
of London, who judged them worthy of publica- 
tion in their Transactions. I notice them 
for the sake of remarking, that the rationale of 





digestion, as here suggested, explains the reason of 
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1 fatty which merely as a fact had not been known 
yptil modern times, viz. the injuriousness toe en- 
jebled stomachs of all fluid. Fifty years ago— 
god still lingering inveterately amongst nurses 
ga other ignorant persons — there prevailed a 
gtion that “slops” must be the proper resource 
@ the valetudinarian ; and the same erroneous 
potion appears in the common expression of igno- 
rat wonder at the sort of breakfasts usual amongst 
gomen of rank in the times of Queen Elizabeth. 
¢What robust stomachs they must have had, to 

rt such solid meals!” As to the question of 

whether the stomachs were more or less 
robust in those days than at present, there is no 
yed to offer an opinion. But the question of 
principle concerned in scientific dietetics points in 
the very opposite direction. By how much the 
ogans of digestion are feebler, by so much is it 
the more indispensable that solid food and animal 
fod should be adopted. A robust stomach may 


be equal to the trying task of supporting a fluid, | 


such as tea for breakfast ; but for a feeble stomach, 
and still more for a stomach enfeebled by bad 
habits, broiled beef, or something equally solid 
wd animal, but not too much subjected to the 
action of fire, is the only tolerable diet. This, indeed, 
isthe one capital rule for a sufferer from habitual 
intoxication, who must inevitably labour under an 
impaired digestion; that as little as possible he 
should use of any liquid diet, and as little as pos- 
able of vegetable diet. Beef and a little bread, (at 
the jeast sixty hours old,) compose the privileged 
bid of fare for his breakfast. But precisely it is, by 
the way, in relation to this earliest meal that 
human folly has in one or two instances shown it- 
elf most ruinously inventive. The less variety 
there is at that meal, the more is the danger from 
ay single luxury : and there is one known by the 
same of “ muffins,” which has repeatedly manifes- 
ted itself to be a plain and direct bounty upon 
uicide. Darwin, in his “ Zoonomia,” reports a 
case where an officer, holding the rank of lieutenant 
cwlonel, could not tolerate a breakfast in which 
this odious article was wanting ; but, as a savage 
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sufferer sought relief by suicide. And the Colonel 
was not the first by many a million, that has fied 
from the very same form of wretchedness, or from 
its effects upon the genial spirits, to the same 
gloomy refuge. It should never be forgotten that, 
although some other more overt vexation is gene- 
rally assigned as the proximate cause of suicide, 
and often may be so as regards the immediate 
occasion, too generally this vexation borrowed its 
whole power to annoy, from the habitual atmo- 
sphere of irritation in which the system had been 
kept by indigestion. So that indirectly and vir- 
tually perhaps all suicides may be traced to mis- 
managed digestion. Meantime, in alluding at all 
to so dreadful a subject as suicide, I do so only 
by way of giving deeper effect to the opinion ex- 
pressed above, upon the chief cause of relapse into 
habits of intemperance amongst those who have 
once accomplished their deliverance. Errors of 
digestion, either from impaired powers or from 
powers not so much enfeebled as deranged, is the 
one immeasurable source both of disease and of 
secret wretchedness to the human race. Life is 
laid waste by the eternal fretting of the vital forces 
emanating from this one cause. And it may well 
be conceived, that if cases so endless even of 
suicide, in every generation, are virtually traceable 
to this main root, much more must it be able to 
shake and undermine the yet palpitating frame of 
the poor fugitive from intemperance ; since indi- 
gestion in every mode and variety of its changes 
irresistibly upholds the temptation to that form of 
excitement which, though one foremost cause of 
indigestion, is yet unhappily its sole immediate 
palliation. 

III. Next, after the most vigorous attention, 
and a scientific attention, to the digestive system, 
in power of operation, stands exercise. Here, how- 
ever, most people have their own separate habite, 
with respect to the time of exercise, the duration, 
and the particular mode, on which a stranger 
cannot venture to intrude with his advice, Some 


will not endure the steady patience required for 


| 
| 
' 
! 


walking exercise ; many benefit most by riding on 


retribution invariably supervened within an hour | horseback ; and in days when roads were more 
«two upon this act of insane sensuality, he came tu | rugged and the springs of carriages less improved, 
‘resolution that life wasintolerable with muffins, but | I have known people who found most advantage 
till more intolerable without muffins. He would | in the vibrations communicated to the frame by a 
tand the nuisance no longer : but yet, being a just | heavy rumbling carriage. For myself, under the 
wan, he would give nature one final chance of reform- | ravages of opium, I have found walking the most 
ug her dyspeptic atrocities. Muffins therefore being | beneficial exercise, besides that it requires no pre- 
lid at one angle of the breakfast-table, and loaded | vious notice or preparation of any kind; and this 


pistols at another, with rigid equity the Colonel 
iwaited the result. This was naturally pretty 
much as usual: and then the poor man, incapable 
d retreating from his word of honor, committed 
micide, — having previously left a line for pos- 
Wnity to the effect (though I forget the expression) 

a muffinless world was no world for him: 


letter no life at all than a life dismantled of 


muffins,” — Dr. Darwin was a showy philosopher, 
ud fond of producing effect ; so that some allow- 
“ce must be made in construing the affair. 
Stictly speaking, it is probable that not the special 
“ant of muffins, but the general torment of indi- 
tion, was the curse from which the unhappy 





} 





is a capital advantage in a state of drooping ener- 
gies, or of impatient and unresting agitation. I 
may mention, as possibly an accident of my indivi- 
dual temperament, but possibly also no accident at 
all, that the relief obtained by walking was always 
most sensibly brought home to my consciousness, 
when some part of it (at the least a mile and a half) 


| has been performed before breakfast. In this there 


soon ceased to be any difficulty : for whilst under 
the full oppression of opium, it was impossible for 
me to rise at any hour that could, by the most in- 
dulgent courtesy, be described as within the pale of 
morning, no sooner had there been established any 
considerable relief from this oppression than the 
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tendency was in the opposite direction : the diffi- 
culty became continually greater of sleeping, even 
to a reasonable hour. Having once accomplished 
the feat of waking at 9 a. m. I backed in a space 
of seven or eight months to eight o'clock, to seven, 
to six, five, four, three; until at this point a meta- 
physical fear fell upon me that I was actually 
backing into ‘ yesterday,’ and should soon have 
no sleep at all. Below three, however, I did not 
descend ; and for a couple of years three and half 
hours’ sleep was all that I could obtain in the 
twenty-four hours. From this no particular 
suffering arose, except the nervous impatience of 
lying in bed for one moment after awaking. Con- 
sequently the habit of walking before breakfast 
became at length troublesome no longer as a most 
odious duty, but on the contrary as a temptation 
that could hardly be resisted on the wettest morn- 
ings. As to the quantity of the exercise, I found 
that six miles a-day formed the minimum which 
would support permanently a particular standard 
of animal spirits evidenced to myself by certain 
apparent symptoms. I averaged about nine and 
a-half miles a-day; but ascended on particular 
days to fifteen or sixteen, and more rarely to 
twenty-three or twenty-four ; a quantity which 
did not produce fatigue, on the contrary it spread 
a sense of improvement through almost the whole 
week that followed ; but usually in the night im- 
mediately succeeding to such an exertion, I lost 
much of my sleep; a privation that, under the 
circumstances explained, deterred me from trying 
the experiment too often. For one or two years, 
I accomplished more than I have here claimed, viz. 
from six to seven thousand miles in the twelve 
months, Let me add to this slight abstract of my 
own experience, in a point where it is really difh- 
cult to offer any useful advice (the tastes and 
habits of men varying so much in this chapter of 
exercise) that one caution seems applicable to the 
case of all persons suffering from nervous irritabi- 
lity, viz. that a secluded space should be measured 
off accurately in some private grounds not liable to 
the interruption or notice of chance intruders ; 
for these annoyances are unendurable to the 
restless invalid; to be questioned upon trivial 
things is death to him ; and the perpetual antici- 
pation of such annoyances is little less distressing. 
Some plan must also be adopted for registering 
the number of rounds performed. I once walked 
for eighteen months in a circuit so confined that 
forty revolutions were needed to complete a mile. 
These I counted at one time by a rosary of beads ; 
every tenth round being marked by drawing 8 
blue bead, the other nine by drawing white beads. 
But this plan I found in practice more troublesome 
and inaccurate than that of using ten detached 
counters, stones or any thing else that was large 
enough and solid. These were applied to the 
separate bars of a garden chair; the first bar 
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indicating of itself the first decade, the second bar 
the second decade, and so on. In fact I used the 
chair in some measure as a Roman abacus, but on 
a still simpler plan; and as the chair offered 
sixteen bars, it followed that, on covering the last 
bar of the series with the ten markers, I perceived 
without any trouble of calculation the accom. 
plishment of my fourth mile. 

A necessity more painful to me by far than that 
of taking continual exercise arose out of g Cause 
which applies perhaps with the same intensity 
only to opium cases, but must also apply in some 
degree to all cases of debilitation from morbid 
stimulation of the nerves, whether by means of 
wine or opium, or distilled liquors. In trayellin 
on the outside of mails during my youthful days, 
for I could not endure the inside, occasionalj 
during the night time I suffered naturally from 
cold: no cloaks, &c. were always sufficient to 
relieve this; and I then made the discovery that 
opium after an hour or so diffuses a warmth dee 
and far more permanent than could be had from any 
other known source. I mention this to explain in 
some measure the awful passion of cold which for 
some years haunted the inverse process of laying 
aside the opium, It was a perfect frenzy of misery ; 
cold was a sensation which then first, as a mode of 
torment, seemed to have been revealed. In the 
months of July and August, and not at all the 
less during the very middle watch of the day, I sate 
in the closest proximity to a blazing fire: cloaks, 
blankets, counterpanes, hearth-rugs, horse-cloths, 
were piled upon my shoulders, but with hardly a 
glimmering of relief. At night, and after taking 
coffee, 1 felt a little warmer, and could sometimes 
afford to smile at the resemblance of my own case 
to that of Harry Gill.* But secretly I was struck 
with awe at the revelation of powers so unsearch- 
ably new lurking within old affections so familiarly 
known as cold. Upon the analogy of this case, it 
might be thought that nothing whatever had yet 
been truly and seriously felt by man; nothing 
searched or probed by human sensibilities to 
a depth below the surface. If cold could give 
out mysteries of suffering so novel, all things 
in the world might be yet unvisited by the 
truth of human sensations. AJl experience wor- 
thy of the name was yet to begin. Meantime 
the external phenomenon, by which the cold 
expressed itself, was a sense (but with little 
reality) of eternal freezing perspiration. From 
this I was never free; and at length, from 
finding one general ablution sufficient for one day, 
I was thrown upon the irritating necessity of re 
peating it more frequently than would seem 
credible, if stated. At this time I used always 
hot water; and a thought occurred to me very 
seriously that it would be best to live constantly, 
and perhaps to sleep in a bath. What caused me 
to renounce this plan, was an accident that com- 
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physiologic fact ; and, originally, it had been brought forwa 


irreligious man, and even of an infidel, A bold freethinker he certainly was : a Deist ; and, by public repute, 


Gill:**— Many readers, in this generation, may not be aware of this ballad as one amongst the early 
poems of Wordsworth. Thirty or forty years ago, it was the object of some insipid ridicule, which ought, perha: 
ther place, to be noticed. And, doubtless, this ridicule was heightened by the false impression that the story 

old woman's superstitious fiction, meant to illustrate a supernatural judgment on hard-heartedness. 


- : ~ of ab 
in a philosophic work, by Darwin, who had the reputation 
something more. 
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pelled me for one day to use cold water. 
gt of all communicated any lasting warmth ; so 
that ever afterwards I used none but cold water. 
Now, to live in a cold bath in our climate, and in 

own state of preternatural sensibility to cold, 
gas not an idea to dally with. I wish to men- 
tion, however, for the information of other suf- 


in the same way, one change in the mode of | 


ying the water which led to a considerable 
yada sudden improvement in the condition of my 
gelings. I had endeavoured to procure a child's 
ysttiedore, as an easy means (when clothed with 

ge,) of reaching the inter-space between the 
doulders ; which interspace by the way is a sort 
¢ Bokhara, so provokingly situated, that it will 
neither suffer itself to be reached from the north, 


iawhich direction even the Czar with his long | 


gms has only singed his own fingers, and lost 
jx thousand camels; nor at all better from the 
guth, upon which line of approach the greatest 
tate in Southern Asia, viz. No. —, in Leaden- 

hall Street, has found it the best policy to pocket 
the little Khan’s murderous defiances and persever- 
ing insults. There is no battledore long enough to 
nach him either way. In my own difficulty, I felt 
almost as perplexed as the Honourable East India 
Company, when I found that no battledore was to 
ehad ; for no town was near athand. In default 
fa battledore, therefore,my necessity threw my ex- 
iment upon a long hair-brush ; and this eventu- 
ally proved of much greater service than any sponge 
w any battledore. 
cused an irritation on the surface of the skin, 
which more than any thing else has gradually 
diminished the once continual misery of unrelent- 


This | herent in the very nature of all self-restorations 





For the friction of the brush | 
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for animal systems. They move perhaps neces- 
sarily per saltum, by intermitting spasms, and 
pulsations of unequal energy. 

V. I counsel the patient frequently to call back 
before his thoughts—when suffering sorrowful col- 
lapses, that seem unmerited by any thing done or 
neglected—that such, and far worse, perhaps, must 
have been his experience, and with no reversion of 
hope behind, had he persisted in his intemperate 
indulgences: these also suffer their own collapses, 
and (so far as things not co-present can be com- 
pared) by many degrees more shocking to the 
genial instincts. 

VI. I exhort him to believe, that no movement 
on his own part, not the smallest conceivable, to- 
wards the restoration of his healthy state, can by 
possibility perish. Nothing in this direction is 
finally lost ; but often it disappears and hides it- 
self; suddenly, however, to reappear, and in un- 
expected strength; and much more hopefully ; 
because such minute elements of improvement, by 
reappearing at a remoter stage, show themselves 
to have combined with other elements of the same 
kind ; so that equally by their gathering tendency 
and their duration through intervals of apparent 
darkness, and below the current of what seemed 
absolute interruption, they argue themselves to be 
settled in the system. There is no good gift that 
does not come from God: almost his greatest is 
health, with the peace which it inherits ; and man 
must reap this on the same terms as he was tuld 
to reap God's earliest gift, the fruits of the earth ; 
viz. “in the sweat of his brow,” through labour, 
often through sorrow, through disappointment, 


ing frost ; although even yet it renews itself most | but still through imperishable perseverance, and 
| hoping under clouds, when all hope seems dark- 
IV. I counsel the patient not to make the mis- | ened. 


distressingly at uncertain intervals. 


uke of supposing that his amendment will neces- 


VII. Itis difficult, in selecting from many memo- 


urily proceed continuously, or by equal incre- | randa of warning or encouragement, to know which 
_ to prefer when the space disposable is limited. But 
vill certainly lead to dangerous disappointments. | 
How frequently I have heard people encouraging | 
s slf-reformer by such language as this:— | 


ments: because this, which is a common notion, 


“When you have got over the fourth day of ab- 
tinence, which suppose to be Sunday, then Mon- 


day will find you a trifle better ; Tuesday better | 


aill,—though still it should be only by a trifle; and 


won. You may, at least, rely on never going | 


mek: you may assure yourself of having seen 
le worst; and the positive improvements, if 
rifles separately, must soon gather into a sensible 
magnitude.” This may be true in a case of short 
tanding ; but, as a general rule, it is perilously 
éelusive. On the contrary, the line of progress, 
fexhibited in a geometrical construction, would 
describe an ascending path upon the whole, but 
vith frequent retrocessions into descending curves, 
vhich, compared with the point of ascent that had 

previously gained and so vexatiously inter- 
tupted, would sometimes seem deeper than the ori- 
paal point of starting. ‘This mortifying tendency 
‘an report from experiences many times repeated 
vith regard to opium; and so unaccountably as 
‘garded all the previous grounds of expectation, 
lam compelled to suppose it a tendency in- 


it seems to me important not to omit this partieu- 
lar caution : The patient will be naturally anxious, 
as he goes on, frequently to test the amount of his 


advance, and its rate, if that were possible. But 


this he will see no mode of doing, except through 
tentative balancings of his feelings, and generally 
of the moral atmosphere around him, as to plea- 
sure and hope, against the corresponding states, so 


| far as he can recall them from his periods of in- 





temperance. But these comparisons, I warn him, 
are fallacious, when made in this way: the two 
states are incommensurable on any plan of direct 
comparison. Some common measure must be 
found, and, out of himself; some positive fact, that 
will not bend to his own delusive feeling at the 
moment : as, for instance, in what degree he finds 
tolerable what heretofore was not so—the effort of 
writing letters, or transacting business, or under~ 
taking a journey, or overtaking the arrears of 
labour, that had been once thrown off to a distance. 
If in these things he finds himself improved by 
tests that cannot be disputed, he may safely disre- 
gard any sceptical whispers from a wayward sen- 
sibility which cannot yet, perhaps, have recovered 
its normal health, however much improved. His 
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inner feelings may not yet point steadily to the 
truth, though they may vibrate in that direction. 
Besides, it is certain that sometimes very mani- 
fest advances, such as any medical man would 
perceive at a glance, carry a man through stages 
of agitation and discomfort. A far worse condi- 
tion might happen to be less agitated, and so far 
more bearable. Now, when a man is positively suf- 
fering discomfort, when he is below the line of 
pleasurable feeling, he is no proper judge of his 
own condition, which he neither will nor can 
appreciate. Toothache extorts more groans than 
dropsy. 

VIII. Another important caution is, not to 
confound with the effects of intemperance any 
other natural effects of debility from advanced 
years. Many a man, having begun to be intem- 
perate at thirty, enters at sixty or upwards upon 
a career of self-restoration. And by self-restora- 
tion he understands the renewal of that state in 
which he was when first swerving from tempe- 
rance. But that state for his memory is coincident 
with his state of youth. The two states are coadu- 
nated. In his recollections they are intertwisted 
too closely. But life, without any intemperance 
at all, would soon have untwisted them. Charles 
Lamb, for instance, at forty-five, and Coleridge at 
sixty, measured their several conditions by such 
tests as the loss of all disposition to involuntary 
murmuring of musical airs or fragments when 
rising from bed. Once they had sung when rising 
in the morning light; now they sang no more. 
The vocal utterance of joy for them was silenced 
forever. But these are amongst the changes that 
life, stern power, inflicts at any rate; these would 
have happened, and above all to men worn by the 
unequal irritations of too much thinking, and by 
those modes of care 


























































That kill the bloom before its time, 
And blanch without the owner’s crime 
The most resplendent hair, 


not at all the less, had the one drunk no brandy, nor | 
the ether any laudanum. A man must submit to | 
the conditions of humanity, and not quarrel with 
a cure as incomplete, because in his climacteric 
year of 63, he cannot recover, entirely, the vivacities 
of 35. If, by dipping seven times in Jordan, he 
had cleansed his whole leprosy of intemperance ; 
if, by going down into Bethesda, he were able to | 
mount again upon the pinions of his youth,—even | 
then he might querulously say,—“ But, after all | 
these marvels in my favour, I suppose that one of | 
these fine mornings I, like other people, shall 

have to bespeak a coffin.” Why, yes, undoubt- | 
edly he will, or somebody for him. But privileges | 
so special were not promised, even by the myste | 
rious waters of Palestine. Die he must. And | 
counsels tendered to the imtemperate do not hope | 
to accomplish what might have been beyond the | 
baths of Jordan or Bethesda. They do enough, if, | 
being executed by efforts in the spirit of earnest | 
sincerity, they make a life of growing misery | 
moderately happy for the patient; and, through 

that great change, perhaps more than moderately 

useful for others. 
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IX. One final remark I will make : — pointed 
to the case, not of the yet struggling patient, but 
of him who is fully re-established ; and the more 
so, because I (who am no hypocrite, but rather 
frank to an infirmity) acknowledge, in myself. the 
trembling tendency at intervals, which would if 
permitted, sweep round into currents that might 
be hard to overrule. After the absolute restors. 
tion to health, a man is very apt to say,—Now 
then, how shall I use my health? To what ida: 
lightful purpose shall I apply it? Surely it is jaje 
to carry a fine jewel in one’s watch pocket, and 
never to astonish the weak minds of this worla 
by wearing it and flashing it in their eyes. “ Bot 
how?” retorts his philosophic friend: “my good 
fellow, are you not using it at this moment? 
Breathing, for instance, talking to me, (though 
rather absurdly,) and airing your legs, at a glow- 
ing fire?” “ Why, yes,” the other confesses ; “that 
is all true: but I am dull; and, if you will par- 
don my rudeness, even in spite of your too philo- 
sophic presence. It is painful to say so; but, 
sincerely, if I had the power, at this moment, to 
turn you, by magic, into a bottle of old port wine, 
so corrupt is my nature, that really 1 fear lest the 
exchange might, for the moment, strike me as 
agreeable.” Such a mood, I apprehend, is apt to 
revolve upon many of us, at intervals, how- 
ever firmly married to temperance. And the pro- 


| pensity to it has a root in certain analogies running 


through our nature. If the reader will permit me, 
for a moment, the use of what, without such an 
apology, might seem pedantic, I would call it the 
instinct of focalizing, which prompts such random 
desires. Feeling is diffused over the whole surface 
of the body ; but light is focalized in the eye; sound 
intheear. The organization of a sense or a pleasure 
seems diluted and imperfect, unless it is gathered 
by some machinery into one focus, or local centre. 
And thus it is that a general state of pleasurable 
feeling sometimes seems too superficially diffused, 
and one has a craving to intensify or brighten it 
by concentration through some sufficient stimulant. 
I, for my part, have tried every thing in this 
world except “ bang,” which, I believe, is obtained 
from hemp. There are other preparations of hemp, 
which have been found to give great relief from 
ennui ; not ropes, but something lately introduced 
which acts upon the system as the laughing 
gas, (nitrous oxide) acts at times. One farmer 
in Mid-Lothian was mentioned to me eight months 
ago, as having taken it, and ever since annoyed 
his neighbours by immoderate fits of laughter; 
so that in January it was agreed to present him 
to the sheriff as a nuisance. But for some reason 
the plan was laid aside; and now, eight months 
later, I hear that the farmer is laughing more 
rapturously than ever, continues in the happiest 
frame of mind, the kindest of creatures, and the 
general torment of his neighbourhood. Now, i 
confess to having had a lurking interest in this 
extract of hemp, when first I heard of it: and et 
intervals a desire will continue to make itself felt 
for some deeper compression or centralization of 
the genial feelings than ordinary life affords. Bot 
old things will not avail, and new things I am now 
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shleto resist. Still, as the occasional craving does | for him, would be to form the taste for aleohol. 
nally arise in most men, it is well to notice it; | He has a vast fore-ground of disgust to traverse 
yachiefly for the purpose of saying, that this | before he can reach a taste so remote and alien. 
serous feeling wears off by degrees; and often- | No need for resistance in his will where nature 
simes for long periods it intermits so entirely as | resists on his behalf. Sherbet, shaddocks, grapes, 
p be even displaced by a profound disgust to all | these were innocent applications to thirst. And 
godes of artificial stimulation. At those times have | the great republic of antiquity said to her legionary 
marked that the pleasurable condition of health | sons :—“ Soldier, if you thirst, there is the river; 
joes not seein weakened by its want of centraliza- | —Nile, suppose, or Ebro. Better drink there can 
fon. It seems to form a thousand centres. This | not be. Of this you may take ‘at discretion.’ Or, 
zis well to know ; because there are many who | if you wait till the impedimenta come up, you may 
sould resist effectually, if they were aware of any | draw your ration of Posca.” What was posca? 
satural change going on silently in favour of their | It was, in fact, acidulated water; three parts of 
omnefforts, such as would finally ratify the success. | superfine water to one part of the very best vine- 
fowards such a result they would gladly contri- | gar. Nothing stronger did Rome, that awful mo- 
pate by waiting and forbearing ; whilst, under | ther, allow to her dearest children, i. e. her legions. 
ndency as to this result, they might more | Truest of blessings, that veiling itself in seeming 
asily yield to some chance temptation. | sternness, drove away the wicked phantoms that 
Finally, there is something to interest us in the | haunt the couches of yet greater nations. “ The 
ige at which this temperance movement has be- | blessings of the evil genii,” says an Eastern proverb, 
to stir. Let me close = a Seger ane | ‘ these are sarc And the — — ~ = 
shat chiefly impresses myself in the relation be- | loving mothers,—these are the mightiest of gifts. 
tween this time and the other circumstances of the | Now, on the other hand, our northern climates 
ase. In reviewing history, we may see something have universally the taste, latent if not developed, 
gore than mere convenience in distributing it into for powerful liquors. And through their blood, 
three chambers; ancient history, ending in the | as also through the natural tendency of the imita- 
gace between the Western Empire falling and | tive principle amongst compatriots, from these 
Yshomet arising ; modern history, from that time high latitudes the greatest of our modern nations 
this; and a new modern history arising at pre- | propagate the contagion to their brothers, though 
gat, or from the French Revolution. Two great | colonizing warm climates. And it is remarkable 
mees of men, Our own in a two-headed form — | that our modern preparations of liquors, even 
British and American, and secondly, the Russian, | when harmless in their earliest stages, are fitted, 
we those which, like rising deluges, already reveal | like stepping-stones, for making the transition to 
tir mission to overflow the earth. Both these | higher stages that are not harmless. The weakest 
aces, partly through climate, or through deriva- | preparations from malt, lead, by graduated steps, 
tin of blood, and partly through the contagion of | to the strongest ; until we arrive at the intoxicat- 
ubits inevitable to brothers of the same nation, | ing porter of London, which, under its local name 
wm tainted carnally with the appetite for brandy, | (so insidiously delusive) of “deer,” diffuses the 
fr slings, for juleps. And no fire racing through most extensive ravages, 
the forests of Nova Scotia for three hundred miles| Under these marked circumstances of difference 
inthe direction of some doomed city, ever moved | between the ruling races of antiquity and of our 
fiercely as the infection of habits amongst the | modern times, it now happens that the greatest 
dense and fiery populations of republican North | era by far of human expansion is opening upon 
America. us. ‘I'wo vast movements are hurrying into action 
But it is remarkable, that the whole ancient | by velocities continually accelerated—the great 
ystem of civilization, a!l the miracles of Greece | revolutionary movement from political causes con- 
und Rome, Persia and Egypt, moved by the ma- | curring with the great physical movement in loco- 
wd of races that were not tainted with any | motion and social intercourse, from the gigantic 
ach popular marasmus. The taste was slightly | (though still infant) powers of steam. No such 
owed, as an artificial taste, amongst luxurious | Titan resources for modifying each other were 
adividuals, but never ran through the labouring | ever hefore dreamed of by nations: and the next 
tases, through armies, through cities. The blood | hundred years will have changed the face of the 
wd the climate forbade it. In this earliest era | world. At the opening of such a crisis, had no 
history, all the great races, consequently all the | third movement arisen of resistance to intemperate 
mat empires, threw themselves, by accumulation, | habits, there would have been ground for despon- 
ton the genial climates of the south,—having, in | dency as to the amelioration of the human race. 
fet, the magnificent lake of the Mediterranean | But, as the case stands, the new principle of resist- 
fr their general centre of evolutions. Round this | ance nationally to bad habits, has arisen almost 
in a zone of varying depth, towered the whole | concurrently with the new powers of national in- 
mndeurs of the Pagan earth. But, in such | tereourse; and henceforward by a change equally 
tes, nan is naturally temperate. He is so by | sudden and unlooked for, that new machinery, 
coercion, and for the necessities of rest | which would else most surely have multiplied the 
“4 coolness, The Spaniard, the Moor, or the! ruins of intoxication, has become the strongest 


» has no merit in his temperance. The effort, | agency for hastening its extirpation. 
‘M X11.—No, CXLIT. 3 F 
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THE DISPATCHES AND LETTERS OF LORD NELSON.* po 
Dowxwarp from the era of “ Macedonia’s| military commanders; and her poets and men of a 
refini 








madman to the Swede,” the world has been divided | science she has hardly yet learned to valye : but 
in opinion as to the genius of its most famous her seamen have been without compeers, and valued 
military captains. To posterity it remains to | not the less that they were her exclusive Possession the re 
settle the point of whether Napoleon or Welling- | —her sole property, and her national glory, They ar lite 
ton was the ablest general of modern times ; while | have been her bulwarks, too, her guardian lions, ter. east 
to England’s naval hero, by eminence—to Nelson | rible to her enemies, but to her, gentle, docile, and carrie 
—belongs the exclusive honour of being, beyond ; playful. Sensible, sagacious landsmer, certainly emend 
all dispute, and beyond all comparison, the greatest, | love “brave tars” all the better that they are fancied siderir 
as he must be the last, of illustrious sea-captains. | such good simple souls ; that, likehouse-dogs, though Clarke 
No naval commander had ever before attained any | our courageous defenders in danger, they may yet sense 
thing approaching his fame ; and the discovery of | be either kicked about or sported with as best fid in 
steam was opportunely made, as if to set the seal | suits our temporary interest or pleasure, When, ruise ; 
upon his glory, and to prohibit all future rivalship. | as in the solitary instance of Nelson, the qualities tion pe 
It was as if Nature had decreed, “ There has been | of the sailor, his bravery, generosity, recklessness, may 3 
but one Netson, and there never shall be another.” | and open-hearted, simple vanity, are found con. Biss be 
Save for that wonderful agency, which must | bined with the most splendid talents, crowned by sw 
speedily and completely revolutionize naval tactics, | the most brilliant success ; when, by the prowess howeve 
future Nelsons might have arisen; but as it is, | of so remarkable an individual, the safety of his wad ex 
though great naval commanders will never be | country is secured, while its pride is gratified to sbase 0 
wanting while mankind are disposed to quarrel, | inflation ; it is not wonderful that personal affec- by the 
there cannot be another hero of the Nile and Tra- | tion for the man should be as warmly felt as enthusi- atent 
falgar ; they may be things of comparison, but not | astic devotion for the great captain. For Nelson suppose 
of identity. Independently of this, a very re- | both sentiments were carried to the extreme. The lites 
markable combination of qualities went to the for- | rapidity as much as the splendour of his achieve- the gen 
mation of the character of the man who was | ments, must have had its influence ; and his wounds the hig! 
idolized by a whole nation as the greatest of heroes | in action, his premature death, and the cireum- we Lif 
and deliverers, and loved and caressed by the same | stances attending that catastrophe, must all have smproa 
nation, as the finest type of its brave, hot-blooded, | had their effect in producing those passionate The . 
generous, warm-hearted, and single-minded Tars. | alternations of exultation and grief which, for 4 ieartio; 
Other nations, the I’rench, the Germans, and the | season, converted the sober-minded John Bull into awe th 
Russians, are proud of their armies, of their soldiers. | a vehement demonstrative Gallican, and for once Lire 
But the soldier, even after the many glories of the | fused the most discordant elements of British persons 
Peninsula and India, can hardly be accounted a | society in the strength of a common and resistless Rite « 
favourite with the British people : who lavish their | sentiment. A considerable period elapsed before iitvarte 
fondness on sailors ; liking them not the less, per- | it was surmised, much less hinted, that the idol of tent ind 
haps, for knowing but little of their real character | a nation was but a mere man, chargeable with testy ¢ 
and condition, save from the flattering gazettes of | some moral blemishes and mortal weaknesses. This 2 
great victories, Dibdin’s songs, and Marryat’s | Compared with its later great man, Nelson was Bag 4, vai 
romances. The British sailor is indeed distinguished | regarded as a peerless mistress, beloved and adored thee gr 
by hardihood and personal intrepidity that never | with the passionate, impulsive enthusiasm of ar- netiod of 
were excelled, and probably never equalled, except | dent youth ; Wellington, esteemed and respected, antil 17: 
by his brothers of the American navy ; though, for | and soberly loved, as an excellent and well-tried say a 
many other of his fine qualities, he is not a little, we | wife, whose qualities and conduct commanded the By worded ¥ 
apprehend, indebted to the romantic illusions which | regard and homage paid to her. And even now, t his > 
even the most hard-headed and practical of his | when the books of both these illustrious men are mubodies 
countrymen cherish concerning him, and him alone. | for ever closed, the reflection remains,—* Another tion and 
But not a few of these imaginary noble traits of , Wellington may arise, nay, one whose triumphs the third 
character really appertained to Nelson. The sym- | may eclipse those of the first ; but the world cap wtivate | 
pathy and devotion which he inspired in fleets, never see another Nelson.” Thus, as in all o vetiod of 










| 
spread tothe land ; and he came to be as fondly loved | cases, rarity enhances value and deepens senti- 
as the perfect incarnation of a gallant tar, as he | ment. In these feelings must have origina 
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‘ppoint 





+t ; ' , Nelson fam wtceme 
was idolized as the most illustrious among those | demand for the numerous Memoirs of Ne tlipsing 
Whose flag had braved five hundred years which have appeared within the last forty year *hich m 

The battle and the breeze. ranging in price from a few pence to as many eration 
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The best of these works is the last, namey, ®7 more 


England, as compared with other nations, has not | pounds, and the poorest of which are mee 
much on which peculiarly to pride herself among | #5 containing something of the genuine sp 


the dvnasties of her princes, nor among her great | life. 






the one now upon our table, as, besides a2 im- than ever 


* “The Dispatches and Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord ie _ proved arrangement, it contains 4 grest quantity & fran 
count Nelson ; with Notes by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, | —¢., . —that is, of new origi- ‘ 

G.C.M.G.” In Three Volumes Octavo; with Portrait, | of valuable new materials, “ satic of Mthing ; 
Plans of Attack, &c. &c. London: Colburn, 
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n as any that had previously appeared, and 
with the most important periods and 
events of his life. 

Sir Nicholas Harris prefers the grave charge 
: former biographers, of having vitiated the 
of Nelson, by subjecting them to certain 
refining processes which were considered needful to 
the reputation of their hero, either for politeness 


THE DISPATCHES AND LETTERS OF LORD NELSON. 





or literary accomplishment. This offence must be 
peasured by the extent to which it has been | 
arried, and the judgment with which the alleged 
gmendations have been made; and, without con- 
gdering the well-intended corrections of Charnock, | 
Clarke, or Macarthur, as very heinous sins, we are | 
to see Nelson-appear, in his memoirs, as he 

did in his lifetime, without concealment or dis- | 
mise ; “free from the alloy of editorial adultera- | 
tion or editorial squeamishness.” This much we 
may admit, while thinking that the new editor 
igs been fully as severe upon his deceased prede- | 
essors as their transgressions called for. It is, | 
however, pleasanter to dwell upon the richness 
md extent of the new materials than to revert to 
abuse of former stores, which, after all, as appears | 
by the work itself, has been carried to a smaller 
atent than the preface to this edition led us to 

pose. Yet the careful collation of copies of 
ktters with the originals, and the restoration of 
thegenuine text, is an editorial merit which, besides 
the higher claims of the book, stamps value on the 
nw Life. From the plan of the work, nothing can 
proach more closely to genuine Autobiography. 

The editor fully makes out the preliminary | 
wsertion, that the notes do not contain one word 
nore than is absolutely necessary to render the 
ktters of Nelson understood, or to identify the 
persons mentioned in them; and these original 
letters and notes, with a selection of illustrative 





«tracts from letters addressed to Nelson by emi- 
vant individuals, chiefly of his own profession, and 
sndry official documents, form the entire work. § | 


This autobiography, or collection of letters, like | 
the nautical life of Nelson, may be divided into 
three great epochs ; the first relating to the early 
period of his professional career, from about 1777 
mtil 1794, a part of which time, being on half- 
my, he spent in France. The second is re- 
trded in a kind of semi-official letters, referring 
his personal and professional grievances, and | 
mbodies his opinions on defects in the organiza- | 
ton and management of the naval service. And 
the third epoch is presented, in those official and 
Pevate letters which contain the history of the 
etiod of his glory, namely, from the date of his 
‘pointment to the Agamemnon, and the com- 
Mencement of those brilliant achievements, far. 


tlipsing his early triumphs in the West Indies, 
‘hich may be said to have commenced with the 
rations at Toulon, and the sieges in Corsica, | 
®@ to have closed at Trafalgar. The letters of 
"ch epoch possess the common feature of exhibit- | 
more of the individual character of the writer 

ever did official letters before or since. They 
® frank, manly, kind, unstudied; concealing | 
Mhing ; and, least of all, the writer’s hot temper, | 

unselfish, transparent egotism. 


education. 








Nelson’s naval victories are still so familiar in 
their details to the present generation, from con- 
versation, as well as the numerous biographies that 
have appeared, that we are inclined to think most 
readers will, for some time to come, take more 
interest in the record of the less conspicuous but 
not less glorious parts of his career, paradoxical as" 
this opinion may seem. In after periods, besides 


| the intimate knowledge of Nelson’s deeds, burnt, as 


it were, into every British mind, the individual is 
apt to be obscured in the blaze of his own fame ; 


_and unless we first behold the spirited little mid- 


shipman, a hero while scarcely out of long clothes, 
and the active and restless lieutenant, whose early 
discontents arose as frequently from errors or 
defects in the public service, as from personal 
grievances and irritability, we never can fully 
appreciate the victor of the Nile and Trafalgar. 
And not one of his biographers has so graphically 
revealed the future naval hero in the sea-boy, as 
he has himself done in a short sketch of his life, 
which re-appears in this memoir, and opens 
Nelson’s history more effectively than the most 
elaborate introduction. 

We may premise, that Nelson, like many more 
eminent men, was reared undertheshadeof thealtar, 
His father was rector of Burnham Thorpe, in the 
county of Norfolk; and he was born in the par- 
sonage house, on the 29th September, 1758. He for 
some time attended the High School of Norwich ; 
but was only twelve years of age when he went 
to sea, under the care of his maternal uncle, Captain 
Suckling, in the Raisonable, a 64 gun ship. He 
remained in this ship for five months; when the 
service on which it was engaged being accom- 
plished, and this (1770) being a period of peace, 
Nelson entered the mercantile navy, in which he 
received the rudiments of his thorough nautical 
He relates, 


I was sent in a West India ship belonging to the 
house of Hibbert, Purrier, and Horton, with Mr. John 


_ Rathbone, who had formerly been in the navy, in the 


Dreadnought with Captain Suckling. From this voyage 
I returned to the Triumph at Chatham in July 1772; 
and, if I did not improve in my education, I returned a 
practical seaman, with a horror of the royal navy, and 
with a saying, then constant with the seamen, ‘ A/t the 


_ most honour, forward the better man!’ — It was many 


weeks before I got in the least reconciled to a man-of- 
war, so deep was the prejudice rooted ; and what pains 
were taken to instil this erroneous principle in q young 
mind! However, as my ambition was to be a seaman, 
it was always held out as a reward, that if I attended 


_well to my navigation, I should go in the cutter and 


decked long-boat, which was attached to the command- 
ing officer’s ship at Chatham. Thus by degrees I be- 
came a good pilot, for vessels of that description, from 
Chatham to the Tower of London, down the Swin, and 
the North Foreland ; and confident of myself amongst 


rocks and sands, which has many times since been of 


great comfort to me. In this way I was trained, till 
the expedition towards the North Pole was fitted out ; 
when, although no boys were allowed to go inthe ships, 


(as of no use,) yet nothing could prevent my using every 
interest to go with Captain Lutwidge in the Carcass ; 


and, as I fancied I was to fill a man’s place, I begged I 


_ might be his cockswain : which, finding my ardent desire 


for going with him, Captain Lutwidge complied with, 
and has continued the strictest friendship to this mo- 
ment. Lord Mulgrave, whom I then first knew, main- 
tained his kindest friendship and regard to the last mo- 
ment of his life. When the beats were fitting out to 
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quit the two ships blocked up in the ice, I exerted my- 
self to have the command of a four-oared cutter raised 
upon, which was given me, with twelve men ; and | 
prided myself in fancying, I could navigate her better 
than any other boat in the ship. 

Such was the hopeful beginning, such the boyish 
energy of England’s most illustrious naval com- 
mander. He continues the history of his pro- 
gressive improvement in the same simple and 
manly strain. It was neither by accident nor 
good-luck that the victor of the Nile became one 
of the best practical seamen in the navy. 

On our arrival in England, being paid off, October 15, 
T found that a squadron was fitting out for the East 
Indies ; and nothing less than such a distant voyage 
could in the least satisfy my desire of maritime know- 
ledge. I was placed in the Seahorse of 20 guns, with 
Captain Farmer, and watched in the foretop ; from 
whence in time I was placed on the quarter-deck : hav- 
ing, in the time I was in this ship, visited almost every 
part of the East Indies, from Bengal to Bussorah. 

While still in his teens, and when any other lad 
could not safely have been intrusted with the 
charge of a watch, his captain would say, that 
“he felt as easy when Nelson was on deck, as if 
any other officer of the ship had been on the duty.” 
At the age of nineteen, Nelson passed his exami- 
nation as lieutenant, and immediately thereafter 


received his commission as second lieutenant of | 


the Lowestoffe frigate of 32 guns, then commanded 
by his life-long friend, Captain Locker. His let- 
ters to Captain Locker, and members of the Locker 


family, which were all fortunately preserved, form | 


a new and interesting feature in this Memoir. 
Next to what are called the Netson Papers, and 
the Hoon Parrrs, we consider the Locker Papers 
as the most valuable materials, of a private kind, 
from which the Memoirs of Nelson could have been 
compiled. Of Captain Locker, afterwards gover- 
nor of Greenwich Hospital, Nelson says, “ He it 


was who taught me to board a Frenchman—who | 


always told me, ‘ Lay a Frenchman close, and you 
will beat him.’ ” 

The young Lieutenant had not held his appoint- 
ment for many months, when, serving in the 
West Indies, the following characteristic incident 
occurred :— 

Blowing a gale of wind, and very heavy sea, the 
frigate captured an American letter of marque. The 
first lieutenant was ordered to board her; which he did 
not do, owing to the very heavy sea. On his return, 
the captain said, ‘ Have I no officer in the ship who can 
board the prize?’ On which the master ran to the 
gangway,to get into the boat: when I stopped him, 
saying, ‘It is my turn now; and if [ come back, it is 
yours.’ ThiS little incident has often occurred to my 
nind ; and I know it is my disposition, that difficulties 
and dangers do but increase my desire of attempting 
them. 

Such was the first decided prognostic of Nelson’s 
future career. 
ferred from the Lowestoffe to the flag-ship of Sir 
Peter Parker, then commanding in the West 
Indies; and there from third he rose to be first Lieu- 
tenant. Next year he was made Post-Captain ; 
and, when Count d’Estaing arrived with a large 
fleet and army, he was, by the approbation of the 
general as well as the admiral, intrusted with the 
command of the Batteries at Port Royal, Jamaica, 
the most important post in that important island. 
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He was shortly afterwards trans- | 





| But we are certainly not going to enumerate, how. 
ever slightly, the various early services of Nelson 
In the West Indies his health gave way ; byt was 
recovered while serving in northern latitudes . 
though it was principally the coast of America, 
the revolutionary war being still in progress, thas 
_was the scene of his activity. 
In imitation of Sir Nicholas Harris, we would 
| prefer, so far as our limits admit, to make Nelgoy, 
tell his own story by his own letters. From their 
earliest date thev are full of his character, and 
present, on the whole, as genuine and truthfyl 4 
portrait of the man as any man ever yet drew of 
himself. Viewed as mere literary composi. 
tions, the early letters have little merit ; but the 
most trivial of the series possesses higher and 
more enduring qualities. It is remarkable the: 
so few of them require, much less impose the 
necessity of suppression ; because they are all to 
the point, and generally very short. We, of course, 
except many of the letters to Lady Hamilton, 
none of which appear in this edition, as Nelson's 
_ infatuated attachment to that unfortunate woman, 
_is, we think, to be regarded as decided monomania, 
from which he must have emerged, had his life 
been prolonged for a very few more years. 

Nelson’s family at Burnham Thorpe, though 

doubtless rejoiced to receive the epistles of the 
young seaman, unfortunately did not preserve 
these juvenile transmissions of personal adventure; 
so that his earliest letters now extant are those 
addressed to Captain Locker. The following, 
though of no particular moment, are interesting as 
specimens of his early correspondence. The date 
is 1777, while he was still in the Lowestoffe, 
and his captain temporarily absent, probably on 
-account of ill health :— 
My most worthy Friend, 

I am exceedingly obliged to you for the good opinion 
you entertain of me, and will do my utmost that you 
may have no occasion to change it. 1 hope God Al- 
mighty will be pleased to spare your life, for your own 
sake, and that of your family: but should any thing 
happen to you, (which I sincerely pray God, may 10t,) 
you may be assured that nothing shall be wanting on 
my part for the taking care of your effects, and deliver- 
| ing safe to Mrs. Locker such of them as may be thought 

proper not to be disposed of. You mentioned the word 
“consolation,” in your letter—I shall have a very 
great one, when I think I have served faithfully the 
best of friends, and the most amiable of women. 

All the services I can render to your family, you may 
be assured shall be done, and shall never end but with 
my life ; and may God Almighty of his great goodness 
keep, bless, and preserve you, and your family, is the 


_most fervent prayer of your faithful servant, _ 
Horatio NELSO¥. 


P.S. Though this letter is not couched in the best 
| manner, be assured it comes from one entirely devoted 
to your service. , 

The next epistle, of which we select a part, '* 
also addressed to Captain Locker, some years after 
Nelson had left his ship, though still on the West 
India station. This genuine cruiser’s letter » 
dated Port Royal. 

I arrived here from a cruise in the middle of Decem- 
_ ber, and received your letter from London with Ao 
| pleasure, as I much feared you were in France; and 0 
| the 10th of this month, I received your letter from heat, 
_ dated October 3d,and am sorry you are not quite recover” 


I cailed in the Hinchinbrook, from Port Royal, in 


ed 
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giddle of September, to join the Niger and Penelope. 


We took four sail, for which I shall share about £800 | 


ing. We left the Penelope at sea, who soon after- 
qards took a Spanish privateer: the crew rose upon the 
Penelope, and have carried her off: they certainly have 

‘iled poor Captain Jones and his officers. 
| know you will be sincerely sorry for the loss of poor 
qill, who died of a fever at Rattan. He had entirely 
recovered of his wounds. I suppose you have heard he 
ist his right hand in the action. 
old cockswain,is amongst the slain. The Lowestofte 
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watch on deck, when Captain Nelson, of the Albemarle, 
came, in his barge, alongside, who appeared to be the 
merest boy of a captain | ever beheld: and his dress was 
worthy of attention. He had on a full-laced uniform : 
his lank unpowdered hair was tied in a stiff Hessian 


_ tail, of an extraordinary length; the old-fashioned flaps 


William Forrest, | 


was the first that stormed, under the command of Dun- | 


jgs. Lam now going to tell what you and many others 
wil be very sorry to hear—the death of that worthy, 


ff January, and was buried the next day, at Green 
Bay, amidst the tears of his officers and ship’s company, 
wad his many friends. . Captain Cowling is appointed to 
the Ruby. Of that noble ship’s crew, three hundred 
sok boats,and are gone off. Every method has been used 


of his waistcoat added to the general quaintness of his 
figure, and produced an appearance which particularly 
attracted my notice ; for I had never seen any thing 
like it before, nor could I imagine who he was, nor what 
he came about. My doubts were, however, removed, 
when Lord Hood introduced me to him. There was 


| something irresistibly pleasing in his address and con- 
: | versation ; and an enthusiasm, when speaking on pro- 
good man, Captain Joseph Deane. He died on the 12th | 


to bring them back, which I hope will prove successful. , 


The Salisbury has brought in a Spanish store-ship, 
gounting fifty-six guns, four hundred men, from Cadiz 
Port Omoa, after a smart action of two hours and 
half. The Salisbury lost nine men ; the Don fifty men. 

Our mess is broke up. Captain Cornwallis and my- 
elf live together. I hope I have made a friend of him, 
shich I am sure, from his character, you will be glad to 
yar, Lambert has changed into the Leviathan, to go 
home. I have sent a cask or two of shaddocks by him, 
iad Mr. Taylor sends to him this day, that if convenient 


ty take two casks of old rum for you. I shall take your), . : . 
Auge , - 4) tain Locker at the period of the prince’s first 


mm out of the Lowestoffe and keep it with me until 
you send for it. 
¢ 36 guns. The admiral offered her to me, which I 
declined. He says he will give me the first frigate. He 


The Spanish ship is to be made a ship | 


jas appointed me to go with an expedition which is | 


now on foot against the city of Grenada, upon the lake 
of Niguragua. How it will turn out, God knows. I do 
wt expect to return before the beginning of June, but 


(xllingwood desires to be very particularly remembered 
ty you and Mrs. Locker, to whom I beg you [to] give 
ny best respects. 

In this correspondence, which was continued to 
the close of Captain Locker’s life, Nelson’s services 
the coast of America are fully detailed. Lord 
Hood was here in command; and Nelson, who 
was almost always fortunate in enjoying the 
ifection as well as the esteem of his superior 
ficers, seems to have been a favourite with the 
umiral, to whom he was warmly devoted. He 
ays :— 

[am a candidate with Lord Hood for a line of battle 
ship: he has honoured me highly by a letter, for wish- 


ng to go off this station, to a station of service, and has | 


wromised me his friendship. Prince William is with 
tim; I think it is a prelude to the Digby’s going off 
this station ; money is the great object here, nothing 
eke is attended to. Peacock will write to-day, he tells 
ze: he will, perhaps, tell you all the news of this 


* 


The French are still in Boston. 


the peace with the revolted colonies, now  be- 
‘me the Republic of the United States, and Nelson 
vas for the moment in the city of New York. We 
“ave quoted the letter, in order to introduce “ Prince 
Villiam’s ” account of his friend Nelson, given 
ong after the death of the hero. It will, we think, 
‘e found interesting, as much from the rank and 
Méition of the speaker, who soon afterwards be- 
"me William 1V., as from being the truthful 
tilogy of Nelson. The Duke of Clarence said— 


bs, was then a midshipman on board the Barfleur, 
“2g in the Narrows of Staten Island, and had the 


; toll /me any thing | can ask of him: 
Ishall always take every opportunity of writing to you. | 


fessional subjects, that showed he was no common 
being. Nelson, after this, went with us to the West 
Indies, and served under Lord Hood's flag during his 
indefatigable cruise off Cape Francois. Throughout 
the whole of the American war, the height of Nelson’s 
ambition was to command a line-of-battle ship ; as for 
prize-money, it never entered his thoughts: he had 
always in view the character of his maternal uncle. I 
found him warmly attached to my father, and singu- 
larly humane : he had the honour of the King’s service, 
and the independence of the British navy, particularly 
at heart ; and his mind glowed with this idea as much 
when he was simply captain of the Albemarle, and had 
obtained none of the honours of his country, as when he 
was afterwards decorated with so much well-earned 
distinction.” 


One paragraph from a letter, addressed to Cap- 


acquaintance with Nelson, will illustrate the 
account given above ; for the regard of the young 
men was mutual from the first :— 

My situation in Lord Hood's fleet must be in the 
highest degree flattering to any young man. He treats 
me as if 1 was his son, and will, | am convinced, give 
nor is my situation 
with Prince William less flattering. Lord Hood was so 
kind as to tell him, (indeed I cannot make use of ex- 
pressions strong enough to describe what I felt,) that if 
he wished to ask questions relative to naval tacties, I 
could give him as much information as any officer in the 


fleet. le will be, I am certain, an ornament to our 
service. Heis a seaman, which you could hardly sup- 
pose. Every other qualification you may expect from 
him. But he willbe a disciplinarian, and a strong one : 


he says he is determined every person shall serve his 
time before they shall be provided for, as he is obliged 
to serve his. A vast deal of notice has been taken of 
him at Jamaica: he has been addressed by the Council, 
and the House of Assembly were to address him the day 
after ! sailed. He has his /erées at Spanish Town : 
they are all highly delighted with him. With the best 
temper, and great good sense, he cannot fail of being 
pleasing to every one. 

This early acquaintance with the Sailor-Prince 
probably did Nelson no harm at court, to which, 
on his return to England, he was introduced by 


Lord Hood. 
When his ship the Albemarle was at this period 


This was immediately after the conclusion of | P24 off, the attachment displayed by the crew was 


highly gratifying to Nelson. The whole ship’s 


company offered to go to sea with him forthwith, 


provided he could obtain a ship ; but this was not 
so easily done, and probably the grapes were a 


little sour when he wrote to Captain Locker that 





he had no thought of going to sea, “as he could 
not afford to live in the manner that other officers 
were then living.” He was, besides, in indifferent 
health. One of the first of his letters to his home 
in Norfolk, is dated from his lodging in Salisbury 
Street, London, in his idle summer of 1783, and 
we give it as a sufficient specimen of many :— 
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TO THE REVEREND MR. W. NELSON, BURNHAM. 


My pear Brotuer,—Yours of the 19th I have re- 
ceived, for [which] Iam much obliged to you. I should 
have wrote last night, but was agreeably surprised with 
the company of Mr. Bolton and Maurice, who was so 
good as to spend an hour with aninvalid. <A few days, 
however, I hope, will allow me to get out of my room : 
and as soon as I get a little strength, I propose spend- 
ing a short time in Norfolk. If I can get strong enough, 
I would come down with Mr. B., who says he shall go 


in a few days; I had heard of Charles Boyles, which I 


I wish it [turn] a good vacancy— 
though luckily forhim ....... is inthe Admiralty. 
I have not heard from... .. I hope she has wrote. 
The post has this [instant] knocked at the door, and 
delivered my [sister’s letter] which, tell her, ] am much 
obliged for 
Nothing, I assure you, can give me so much pleasure as 
hearing from my brothers and sisters. Mr. Suckling 
called the other day : he tells me Madam is laid fast 
with the gout. Farewell, my dear brother, and assure 
yourself, 1 am affectionately yours, 


am very glad of. 


Horatio NELSON. 
Do not forget me to my Wells’ acquaintance, [tora,] 
Dr. Poyntz, &c. 
Bolton. I am sorry vo hear my dear Kate is not well. 
Our next extract is purely autobiographical. 
The letter is addressed to Mr. Hercules Ross, who 
had been a merchant at Kingston :— 


lam sure you are well convinced that nothing but my 
not knowing where to direct to you, could have hin- 
dered you from being troubled with my nonsense. 
Twice I called at your house, and they could only tell 
me you were in Scotland: the third time, a man told 
me he believed if I directed to Edinburgh, you would 
get the letter, therefore I determined to write, at all 
events. ‘The innumerable favours I have received from 
you, be assured I shall never forget ; and any opportu- 
nity that may offer of making some small return, you 
may always command. But I have done. You have 
always looked on me with a favourable eye, and | be- 
lieve that I don’t want gratitude. 

I have closed the war without a fortune ; but I trust, 
and, from the attention that has been paid to me, believe 
that there is not a speck in my character. ‘True honour, 


I hope, predominates in my mind far above riches. 1 | 
came home in the Albemarle, with Lord Hood, last from | 


Jamaica, where I left Hanbury, as indefatigable in bu- 
siness as ever, (you know best,) he is I hope, and think, 
in a fair way for making a fortune. 
Porto Prince; he has, | fancy, done pretty well in the 
Neutral trade. All our other Jamaica friends are va- 
nished. Wallcoff, who was Agent of Transports, I supped 
With him last night: he begged I would present his 
best compliments, and say every thing that could be 
said of his sensibility of your civility to him. 


Ways continue so. 


Do you know Captain Pringle of the Daedalus? he | 


lives at Curvline Park, four miles from Edinburgh. He 
is my particular friend, and a man of great honour. 1 


have had a very pressing invitation to come down to | 
him; but, as I have not seen my relations, I cannot | 


take this opportunity, which I sincerely regret, as it de- 
prives me of the pleasure of seeing you so soon as I 
Wished. In the winter we shall meet in London I have 
no doubt. I had a letter yesterday from Locker: he 
is perfectly well. Ihave not seen any of the Parkers 
since my arrival: they are in Essex, at an estate they 
have lately purchased, pulling the old house down, and 
building a new one, (thanks to Jamaica for the money.) 
An Irish peerage is all that is wanted to complete them. 
Farewell, my dear friend, and assure yourself I am, 
most sincerely, your devoted, humble servant, 
Horatio NELSON, 


In the autum of 1783, after a visit to his family 
in Norfolk, Nelson went to France with his 
friend Captain James Macnamara, ostensibly to 
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in a day or two I shall certainly answer it. | 


My kind love to my father, and Mrs. | 


Shaw was up at) 


Your | 
health, lam told, is perfectly good: 1 hope it will al- | 


quire the language, and 8 yr 
pase tia The , Gnall fi ro trest 
| § 3 . J mf xed their heg@- 
quarters at St. Omers ; and Nelson’s description of 
French society “sixty years since,” is, after jj 
that has been said, written, and acted, stil] attrac. 
| tive and entertaining. His account of his progress 
and adventures, to different correspondents is 
minute and precise. Our first extract is trom a 
letter to Captain Locker ; and the next from, one 
'to his brother at Burnham. 
| We slept at Dover,and next morning at seven clock 
put to sea with a fine north-west wind, and at half-past 
ten we were safe at breakfast in Monsieur Grandsire’s 
house at Calais. His mother kept it when Hogarth wrote 
his “ Gate of Calais.”  Sterne’s Sentimental Jourpoy 
is the best description I can give of our tour, ” 
Mae advised me to go first to St. Omer, as he had ex. 
_perienced the difficulty of attempting to fix in any Place 
| where there are no English ; after dinner we set off, ip. 
tended for Montreuil, sixty miles from Calais: they 
told us we travelled en poste, but I am sure we did not 
get on more than four miles an hour. I was highly 
diverted with looking what a curious figure the postilions 
in their jack boots, and their rats of horses made to. 
‘gether. Their chaises have no springs, and the roads 
_ generally paved like London streets ; therefore you will 
naturally suppose we were pretty well shook together 
by the time we had travelled two posts and a half, which 
is fifteen miles, to Marquise. Here we [were] shown 
into an inn—they called it—I should have called it a pig- 
_stye: we were shown into a room with two straw beds, 
aud, with great difficulty, they mustered up clean 
sheets ; and gave us two pigeons for supper, upon a 
dirty cloth, and wooden-handled knives—O what a tran- 
sition from happy England! 

But we laughed at the repast, and went to bed with 
the determination that nothing should ruffle our tempers. 
Having slept very well, we set off at daylight for 

| Boulogne, where we breakfasted : this place was full of 
English, 1 suppose because wine is so very cheap. We 
went on after breakfast for Montreuil, and passed 
| through the finest corn country that my eyes ever be- 
held, diversified with fine woods, sometimes for two 
| miles together, through noble forests. The roads mostly 
were planted with trees, which made as fine an avenue 
as to any gentleman’s country seat. . . . . 4. 
We put up at the same house, and with the same jolly 
landlord that recommended Le Fleur to Sterne. Here 
we wished much to have fixed, but neither good lodgings, 
or masters could be had here ; for there are no middling 
class of people: sixty noblemen’s families lived in the 
town, who owned the vast plain round it, and the rest 
very poor indeed. This is the finest country for game 
that ever was ; partridges twopence-halfpenny a couple, 
pheasants and woodcocks in proportion, and in short, 
every species of poultry. We dined, supped, lay, and 
_breakfasted next day, Saturday ; then we proceeded on 
our tour, leaving Montreuil you will suppose with great 
regret. ' 
We reached Abbeville at eight o’clock ; but unluckily 
for us, two Englishmen, one of whom called himself 
Lord Wingsland, (1 can hardly suppose it to be him,) and 
a Mr. Bullock, decamped at three o’clock that afternoon 
in debt to every shopkeeper in the place. These gentle- 
‘men kept elegant houses, horses, &c.: we found the 
town in an uproar; and as no masters could be had at 
this place that could speak a word of English, and that 
all masters that could speak English grammatically, 
attend at the places that are frequented by the English, 
which is, St. Omer, Lisle, Dunkirk, and Boulogne, ° 
the northward of Paris, and as I had no intention © 
travelling to the south of France till the spring at 8) 
rate, | determined, with Mac’s advice, to steer for mM. 
Omer, where we arrived last Tuesday: and I own 
was surprised to find, that instead of a dirty, nasty 
town, which I had always heard it represen a 
find a large city, well paved, good streets, and ¥ 
' lighted, 
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We lodge in a pleasant French family, and have our | there while our father stays at Bath; and tell me, if he 


saners sent from a traiteur’s. 
eable young ladies, daughters, who honour us with 
jheir company pretty often: one always makes our 
breakfast, and the other our tea, and play a game at 
3 in an evening. 
sis only for the pleasure of talking to them, for they do 
pot speak a word of English. Here are a great number 
of English in this place, but we visit only two families ; 
for if 1 did I should never speak French. Two noble 
eaptains are here—Ball and Shepard, you do not know, 
| believe, either of them ; they wear fine epaulettes, for 
which I think them great coxcombs: they have not 
risited me, and I shall not, be assured, court their ac- 
quaintance. 

After all, France, or at all events Boulogne, is 
not so completely revolutionized as in the lapse 
of sixty years might have been presumed, Of St. 
Qmers he tells his brother,— 

We have a most pleasant society of English at this 
place. We have seldom a day but we are invited some- 
where, which I avoid as much as possible that I may 


Therefore I must learn French if 


There are two very | 


_pondent, 
time frequently tried his good fortune in the Lottery 
both of England and Ireland, and to have had a 
hankering after politics, to the extent of, as a good 
| Tory or Pittite, detesting the Whig party. 
residence in France was neither congenial nor 
long continued ; and we find him again in London, 
and at Bath, probably to be near his father and 
sister, who were then in that place. 
idea of going back to St. Omers, to complete his 
knowledge of the language, but was better pleased 
to be prevented by his appointment to the com- 


recovers, whether he means to return to Burnham in the 
| Summer. 


His sister “ Kate’? was his favourite and corres- 
He seems, sailor-like, to have at this 


His 


He had an 


'mand of the Boreas frigate, an appointment ob- 


xquire the French, and there are three families that I | 
| having served with credit was my recommendation to 


risit en famille: that visiting pleases me far beyond the 
other. My paper is done: in my next I shall proceed ; 
[have much to say. To-day I dine with an English 
dergyman, a Mr. Andrews, who has two very beautiful 
young ladies, daughters. 
Jassure you. God bless yon. 

Though Nelson is represented as being warmly 
attached to his family, he appears to have been 
contented, until after his marriage, to love his 
rlatives at a distance. While in France, he lost 
asister, to which event he thus refers in a letter to 
his brother, who had just obtained some piece of 
prefermment :— 


bappy to hear of your preferment, as it will make you 
um independent man, and also give ease to our good 
father. Fortune, you see, now favours us when we 
least expect it; but I hope this will not hinder the 
Walpoles giving you something if it should be in their 
power. I have not heard from our father since our 
melancholy loss. My fears from that account are great. 
Mr. Suckling wrote me the account of that shocking 
erent the 20th of last month. My surprise and grief 
upon the occasion are, you will suppose, more to be felt 
than described. What is to become of poor Kate ! 
Although | am very fond of Mrs. Bolton, yet I own I 
should not like to see Kate fixed in a Wells’ society. 
For God’s sake write what you have heard of our father. 


I must take care of my heart, | 


| 


Lord Howe, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
in reason that I can ask, | am sure of obtaining from his 
"justice. 
Portsmouth, or to Mr. Suckling, which you please. 
Remember me to all at Burnham Wells, Xc. 
letter yesterday from poor Kate: che is well, but men- 
'tions not having heard from you for this some time 
past. 


his ship. 
Indies; and he was as active as ever in every 


tained by the honourable means which he thus 
describes to his brother :— 


You ask, by what interest did I get a ship! I answer, 
Any thing 
You had better direct your next to me at 


Thad a 


Nelson was highly pleased with the condition of 
His station was once more the West 


| department of the service in which he might be 


‘ 
' 


lam in astonishment at not having heard from him, or | 


fhim by Mr. Suckling. If such an event was to take 


place, for with his delicate constitution, | do not think | 
it unlikely, 1 shall immediately come to England, and | 
| Our commander has not that opinion of his own sense 


most probably fix in some place that might be most for 
poor Kitty’s advantage. My small income shall always 
be at her service, and she shall never want a protector 
ad a sincere friend while I exist. 
mbject. 


| that he ought to have. 


vreat statesmen are presumed to take. 

‘lousy of the new Republicans of 
States was, at this period, as active and bitter as 
his jealousy and dislike of the French Republicans 
afterwards became: and in the latter feeling he 
was ever truly English. 
says, in 1785, 


Yours I received a few days ago, and am exceedingly | useful, whether immediately or prospectively, 

Times of peace were to Nelson far from being 
periods of inactivity, and much less of idleness. 
|Even thus earty he displayed that 
‘ British objects,” which ultimately grew to be 
one of his besetting faults, if naval commanders 
are required to take the same liberal view of great 
questions, and of international interests, which 


zeal for 


lis jea- 
United 


the 
To Captain Locker, he 


The longer | am upon this station the worse I like it. 


He is led by the advice of the 


| Islanders to admit the Yankees to a trade; at least to 


But | will quit the | 


The occasion of my fears will, | hope in God, soon be | 


rmoved, by a letter from Mr. Suckling or my father. 
%. Omer increases much upon me, and I am as happy 


# Il can be, separated from my native country. My | 


is quite secured against the French beauties: I 
ilmost wish I could say as much for an English young 


wink at it. 
| I think an English admiral ought to do. 
determined not to suffer the Yankees to come where my 
ship is; for 1 am sure, if once the Americans are admitted 
to any kind of intercourse with these Islands, the views 
of the loyalists in settling Nova Scotia are entirely done 
'away. They will first become the carriers, and next have 


He does not give himself that weight that 
I, for one, am 


| possession of our islands, are we ever again embroiled 


ady, the daughter of a clergyman, with whom I am | 


ut going to dine, and spend the day. 
“complishments, that had I a million of money, I am 
mre | should at this moment make her an offer of them: 
BY income at present is by far too small to think of 


Marriage, and she has no fortune. Are our tickets 
wn? 


She has such | 


I wrote you Mr. Paynter had them, and I told | 


you the numbers, | believe, for I have quite forgot them. 


% ‘h you write tell me some Norfolk news. What is 
become of Mr. Bolton? Where does he mean to fix ? 


Little Brandon a pleasant village! Have you a 
fd parsonage house ! not that I suppose you will go 


in a French war. 
Americans by connexion and by interest, and are inimical 
to Great Britain. 
were in America, had they the power to show it. 


very popular with the people. 
me, and I have not had a foot in any house since I have 
been on the station, and all for doing my duty by being 
true to the interests uf Grreat Britain. . 


The residents of these islands are 
They are as great rebels as ever 
After what I have said, you will believe I am not 


They have never visited 


| have 


told the Customs that I will complain if they admit any 


foreigner to an entry :- 
leak, a mast,anud what not; makes a protest, gets admit- 


an American arrives ; sprung @ 
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tance, sells his cargo for ready money; goes to Martinico, 
buys molasses, afd so round and round. But I hate 
them all. 

In another letter he breaks off, in consequence 
of “a scoundrel of a Rebel” breaking in upon 
him. Yankee or Rebel was the best name he had 
either for the Americans, or those persons in the 
Islands who were friendly to them. He 
consequently, not generally popular among the 
planters and merchants, whose interests and sym- 


was, | ; 
' no patience, and our admiral does not support us, He 


THE DISPATCHES AND LETTERS OF LORD NELSON. 


| 
' 





pathies leaned to the opposite direction ; and he also | 


got involved into squabbles with the civil officers. 

Whatever may be thought of the sentiments of 
the following extract of a letter to Lord Sydney, 
Secretary of State, it will be valued, as it unfolds 
Nelson’s character. It was written off St. Kitts, 
a scene to him of endless paltry contentions : 


At this island the Customs have refused to give answers 
to the king’s officers. I send for information; they have 
answered me, they do not know any right I have to ask; 
they are not amenable to a captain of the navy for their 
conduct. 

Yesterday an American brig came into this port, said 
by the master to be ia distress. I told him he must not 
jaye auy communication with the shore till I] had ordered 
a survey upon his vessel. People from the shore in 
boats had spoke to him, and he told them his distress. 
Now, my lord, let my heart speak for me. It was 
dispersed all over the island, (for my information came 


from Sandy Point, the extremity of it,) that in the night | 


[ intended to turn him out of port, and that he would 
certainly sink before morning. There only wanted this 
report to represent me both cruel] and unjust: the account 
was believed by great part of the island. This, as the 
honour of my gracious king and my country were at 
stake, has made me take the liberty of addressing your 
lordship ; for so far from treating him cruelly, I sent an 
officer, a carpenter, and some men, to take care of his 
vessel, which they did, by pumping her all night; and 
this morning I have moved him into a safe harbour. 

My name most probably is unknown to your lordship; 
but my character as a man, I trust, will bear the strictest 
investigation: therefore I take the liberty of sending 
enclosed a letter, though written some few years ago, 
which I hope will impress your lordship with a favour- 
able opinion of me. I stand for myself; no great con- 
nexion to support me if inclined to fall: therefore my 
good name as a man, an officer, and an Englishman, I 
must be very careful of. My greatest pride is to dis- 
charge my duty faithfully; my greatest ambition to 
receive approbation fur my conduct. 

The strain of this letter may remind our readers 
of the remonstrances, or pleadings and vindica- 
tions of Burns, to the heads of the Excise 
department, with this important difference, that 
Burns had strong cause for complaint, and only 
acted on the defensive. 

Nelson disliked his station, disliked the Islanders 
in general, and did not particularly admire the 
Admiral, and still less the Admiral’s lady, and 
“Miss,” the Admiral’s only child and_ heiress. 
If Lady Parker could have read some of the petu- 
lant young man’s letters of this period, their 
perusal might, we fear, have cooled her subsequent 
enthusiastic admiration of the hero of whose great 
qualities she had obtained no early or second-sight 
view. We quote at random from letters to his 


brother, who seems to have had an idea of obtain- | 


ing the chaplainey of the Admiral’s ship. 

We go on here but sadly. The admiral I have not 
seen these three months. The family are visiting the 
islands. They will be remembered, no fear. go where 





they will. The “dear Boreas” is quite forgot, very my h 
disliked, and entre nous, I should not be surprised if th 
admiral appoints another chaplain to tne ship. | shall 
never ask a favour of him. Report says Captain Kel} 


pays great attention to Miss, and Sir Richard has sain 
he will give her £5000. My letter is broken jp upon by 


a scoundrel of a rebel. The whole island of S¢. Kitt’s 
are on his side, and against me, but I am in a fair Wa 
of casting them. They make me £0 angry, that | have 


is an excellent fiddler. ‘ : : — ly 
My dear Brother,— Your letters up to the Ist of May 
I have regularly received, and many thanks I returp for 
your kind remembrance of me. This letter must be short 
for my time for this six weeks has been all law. | will 
write more fully in about a week ; but I did not like to Jot 
a packet sail without acknowledging the receipt of yours 
my father’s, Mrs. Bolton’s, and Kate’s letters. Tell them 
[ will write the moment I have my hands at liberty. 
You ask when I may return to England ? How cen you 
who have been at sea, ask such a question ? How cap i 
possibly tell? and I never guess. Ifyou sincerely ack my 
opinion relative to your coming out to this infernal] ej. 
mate, I can only teli you it isa thing I should never 
think of: nor would any that reflected one moment. 
All that I can say is, that if you come out, I shall be 
happy to receive you, and to make every thing as pleasant 
asis in my power. The Admirai, Lady, and Miss, saileg 
from here yesterday. Joy go with them: I had rather 
have their room than their company. I can’t write you 
any more ; therefore pray excuse me. Give my kind 
love to our father, sisters, brothers, and respects to al! 
who inquire after me ; and do you be assured that I am, 
with sincere affection, your brother,— Horatio NeEtsoy, 
Entre nous.—Do not be surprised to hear I] ama Bene. 


dict, for if at all, it will be before a month. Do not tell, 


It was about this time that Nelson became 
acquainted with his future wife, Mrs. Nisbett, a 
young widow of great personal beauty, residing 
with her uncle in the island of Nevis. From the 
description given by a female friend to Mrs, 
Nisbett, of the Captain of the Boreas, some time 
before they met, one might almost suspect the 
young officer of a slight degree of a kind of 
affectation not uncommon among men of great 
genius —the affectation of eccentricity. The lady 
tells Mrs. Nisbett, 

“We have at last seen the captain of the Boreas, of 
whom so much has been said. He came up just before 
dinner, much heated, and was very silent ; yet seemed, 
according to the old adage, to think the more. He de- 
clined drinking any wine; but after dinner, when the 
president, as usnal, gave the following toasts, ‘the King,’ 
‘the Queen and Royal Family,’ and ‘ Lord Hood,’ this 
strange man regularly filled his glass, and observed, that 
those were always bumper toasts with him ; which hav- 
ing drank, he uniformly passed the bottle, and relapsed 
into his former taciturnity. It was impossible, daring 
this visit, for any of us to make out his real character ; 
there was such a reserve and sternness in his behaviour, 
with occasional sallies, though very transient, of a supe 
rior mind. Being placed by him, I endeavoured to rouse 
his attention by showing himall the civilities in my power; 
but I drew out little more than ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ If 
you, Fanny, had been there, we think you would have 
made something of him ; for you have been in the habit 
of attending to these odd sort of people.” 


Nelson’s course of wooing does not seem to have 
been long continued till the parties came toa right 
understanding ; and there is cause enough, in the 
very nature of illicit love, for this attachment not 
having been attended by those vehement mank 
festations and fiery outbreaks which marked his 
| passion for Lady Hamilton. ‘The early love-lettets 
| of Nelson are calm and reasonable in tone, thous 
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,is first attachment was as genuine as it was pure 
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doubt bat we shall be a happy pair:—the fault must be 


wi disinterested. In the first letter of this series, | mine if we are not. 


ye refers to some difficulties in the way of their | 


‘ 


And the fault, the misfortune, the misery, and the 


ion, arising from the imagined opposition of the _ blot of his future life was his, and only his. Mrs. 
sdy’s uncle, Mr. Herbert, Governor of Nevis. But | Nelson seems to have been well received by his whole 
sthing of the sort occurred. The love-tale is | family ; and when not only neglected, if not deserted 
where better told than by himself, when un- | by her infatuated husband, but at the period when, 


; sho, We May premise, at once granted the request 
4 yhich formed the main object of the subjoined 
4 gistle — 

> 4 My present attachment is of pretty long standing; | 
“4 iti was determined to be fixed before I broke this 


dl 


bakes aes 


gatter toany person. The lady is a Mrs. Nisbet, widow 


3 gsrriage, and has left her with a son. 


wly two years of age,) she has been brought up by her 
sother’s brother, Mr. Herbert, President of Nevis, a 
gatleman whose fortune and character must be well 
"# \pown to all the West Indian merchants, therefore I 
4 gull say nothing upon that head. Her age is twenty- 
yso; and her personal accomplishments you will suppose 
[think equal to any person’s I ever saw: but, without 
wuity, her mental accomplishments are superior to most 
yople’s of either sex; and we shall come together as 
~@ so persons most sincerely attached to each other from 
“@ ‘iendship. Her son is under her guardianship, but 
wally independent of her. 

But I must describe Herbert to you, that you may 
iow exactly how I stand; for when we apply for 
sirice, we must tell all circumstances. Herbert is very 
rch and very proud,—he has an only daughter, and 
his niece, who he looks upon in the same light. if not 
higher. 
jae last. and am a great favourite of his. I have told 
tim] am as poor as Job; but he tells me he likes me, 
wd 1am descended from a good family, which his pride 
ikes; but he also says, “ Nelson, I am proud, and I must 


a ay 
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‘P 





pssess the major part of my property. I intend going 
w England in 1787, and remaining there my life; there- 
fre, if you two live happily together till that event 
ukes place, you have my consent.” This is exactly my 
ewwation with him; and I know the way to get him to 





CARLA TSO Se RR IS 


) 4 fe me most, is not to appear to want it: thus circum- 
> 4 ‘anced, who can I apply to but you? The regard you 
~ 4 “eever expressed for me leads me to hope you will 
os something. My future happiness, I give you my 
| @ our, is now in your power: if you cannot afford to 


ove me any thing for ever, you will, 1 am sure, trust 
ume,that if l ever can afford it, I will return it to 
wae part of your family. 
‘ouglit to give her two or three hundred a year during 


*® years, or a thousand pounds, how happy you will 
sake a couple who will pray for you for ever. Don’t 
‘appoint me, or my heart will break: trust to my 
“our to do a good turn for some other person if it is in 
By power, 
‘tr goodness, and pray let me know of your generous 
tion by the first packet. 


han. Seo oO eee iar ara Sai Bialaneialas cen tiaae alecs * 
VS) AV eae ee Eee, pee SS eee aS 


ng life ; and if you will either gire me, I will call it— | 
‘think you will do it—either one hundred a year, for a 


¢3 Dr. Nisbet, who died eighteen months after her | 
From her | 
fancy (for her father and mother died when she was | 


siding his difficulties to his uncle, Mr. Suckling, | under evil influences, she had become the object 


of an aversion which, if we may judge from the 
letters to Lady Hamilton, became at last as bitter 


and unmanly as it was causeless, she was pro- 


tected and cherished by his aged father. How 
painful a view of human frailty is presented by 
contrasting the letters of Nelson to his wife, both 
previously to his marriage, and for many years 
after it, with those in which impatient and almost 
malignant reference is made, in his letters to Lady 


Hamilton, to this innocent and unfortunate ob- 


I have lived at his house, when at Nevis, since | 
| crime. 


ie like myself, therefore I can’t do much in my life- | 
ume: when I die she shall have twenty thousand 
wands; and if my daughter dies before me, she shall | 


I think Herbert will be | 


I can say no more, but trust implicitly to. 


stacle to his secret hopes. Never did moral critic 
pass more just, or more justly deserved, censure, 
than that which Lord Jeffrey has pronounced upon 
the objectionable parts of Nelson’s letters to Lady 
Hamilton ; and there is far too much of them ob- 
jectionable. His passion for that person was 
attended with the worst consequences of illicit 
love. It depraved and perverted his moral senti- 
ments, and destroyed the sense of right and wrong. 
He did not struggle in the toils a weak and un- 
willing victim, as many a noble nature has done, 
but seems rather to have considered himself as the 
sufferer, his wife as the aggressor, and her pro- 
tracted existence as an evil, and almost a 
In brief, actual conjugal infidelity was, in 
this instance, the least offence; and a man of 
morals much more lax than Nelson, would, in the 
circumstances, have been less of a sinner, as he would 
not have added the blind and almost furious hatred 
of his unoffending partner to the catalogue of his 
transgressions. Since Sir Nicholas Harris has re- 
ferred to this correspondence, and especially to the 
Edinburgh reviewer's opinion of it, he ought, per- 
haps, to have exhibited both sides of the picture. 
The emphatic condemnation of the spirit displayed 
by Nelson towards his wife, is entirely omitted in 
his quotations from the Review. But it would 
be much more unpardonable to expatiate upon this 
unhappy episode in the life of Nelson than to omit 
all mention of it. We have anticipated its date, 
and now dismiss it for ever. , 

In the year 1787, Nelson married the object of 
his choice; and his ship being paid off about 
the same time, he retired to his father's parsonage 
house at Burnham Thorpe, where he spent several 
years in retirement. An officer of the ardent 





temperament of Nelson, conscious of his own 


® a younger correspondent, his brother, the | 


“ver thus describes his betrothed — 
You are so good a correspondent, that I fear I miss 


mewering all your letters, but let me beg this may not , 
“der your exactness; for I do not, be assured, miss | 


stentionally. You will have heard from my father and 
» Sackling—indeed, I think it was hinted to you, 
“wre the hurricane months—that I am in a fair way 
nging my situation. The dear object you must 
4e. Her sense, polite manners, and to you I may say, 
“tity, you will much admire: and although at present 
* may uot bea rich couple, yet I have not the least 





| 


| 


| 


| 


powers and deserts, longing for active employ- 
ment, thirsting for professional renown, is some- 
times apt to fancy himself overlooked and neglected, 
if not positively ill-treated, by the Board of Ad- 
miralty ; and at this period, and also at other 
times, Nelson was occasionally amongst the 
grumblers. Ships cannot be found for every able 


and zealous officer anxious for active service, nor 
can any merely mortal Board always discriminate 
between a Nelson, still comparatively untried, and 
very inferior, though yet excellent, commanders. 
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He was also probably mistaken, when, disap- 
pointed of employment at this time, he says— 
“There was a prejudice at the Admiralty evi- 
dently against me, which I can neither guess at, 
nor in the least account for.” But early in 1793, 
this prejudice gave way, if it ever existed ; and he 
was, it would seem, unexpectedly, commissioned 
for the Agamemnon, of sixty-four guns, the 
memorable theatre of his early brilliant achieve- 
ments. The years in which Nelson commanded 
this ship, we are inclined to set down as by far the 
happiest, though not the proudest and most 
glorious of his professional life. His triumphs in 
the Agamemnon bore somewhat of the relation to 
his splendid naval victories, which the single com- 
bats of the knights of chivalry do to the regular 
battles of modern armies; and though he became 
the idol of the navy, and of the whole nation, this 
mighty homage could not have been so touching 
to his warm and affectionate nature as the enthu- 
siastic devotion of his “ Agamemnons” to their 
yet undistinguished commander. His own account 
of his services in this ship, and subsequently at 
Leghorn, Porto Ferrajo, and other places, is of 
the modest brevity which leaves his actual deeds 
not quite intelligible to those who have no other 
clew : but in one instance he is more communica- 
tive, nor can we resist the description of a feat on 
which Nelson evidently prided himself. 


In April 1797, I hoisted my flag as rear-admiral of the 
blue, and was sent to bring down the garrison of Porto 
Ferrajo : which service performed, I shifted my flag from 
the Captain to the Theseus on May the 27th, and was 
employed in the command of the inner squadron at the 
blockade of Cadiz. It was during this period that per- 
haps my personal courage was more conspicuous than at 
any other part of my life. In an attack of the Spanish 
gun-boats, I was boarded in my barge with its common 
crew of ten men, cockswain, Captain Fremantle, and 
myself, by the commander of the gun-boats ; the Spanish 
barge rowed twenty-six oars, besides officers, thirty men 
in the whole. This was a service hand to hand with 
swords, in which my cockswain, John Sykes, now no 
more, twice saved my life. Eighteen of the Spaniards 
being killed and several wounded, we succeeded in tak- 
ing their commander. 

It was soon after this that he lost his right arm 
in action, and received a pension of a thousand 
pounds per annum, and also farther promotion. 
His services were by this time fully appreciated, 
both by the Admiralty and the King, who, it was 
fancied, had at one time entertained a dislike of 
Nelson, which, if it ever was really felt, gave way 
before the repeated proofs of his great professional 
talents, and his gallant and splendid actions. 

As every one noticing the career of Nelson, in 
however cursory a manner, must, like Sir Nicholas 
Harris, depend mainly upon his own correspon- 
dence, private and official, we shall make no 
apology for giving a few characteristic extracts 
from his letters of different dates. The first we 
take is from a letter to Mr. Locker, written on 
board the Boreas so early as 1786, when he was 
squabbling with the governors and presidents of 
islands, or with custom-house officers, and de- 
nouncing the American rebels as heartily as he 
afterwards did the French republicans. 

You accuse me too justly of not writing ; I know my- 
self to be a sad careless fellow in that respect, and too 
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often neglect my best friends ; but really for this 
ear I have been plagued todeath. This station has 
toed over-pleasant : had it not been for Collingw - 
would have been the most disagreeable | wa al 8 
Little , poor fellow, between Bacchus and V en 
scarcely ever thoroughly in his senses, J am ver) san 
for him, for his heart is good ; but he is not fit wen 
mand a man-of-war. His ship is the merest priv 
you ever saw—such men hurt the service more than it js 
in the power of ten good ones to bring back. The 
of the captains I know nothing of ; nor am I ambitions 
of the honour of their acquaintance. Sir Richard Hy 
you know, probably better than myself, and that he isa 
fiddler ; therefore, as his time is taken up tunip 
instrument, you will consequently expect the Squadron js 
cursedly out oftune. I don’t like to say much against » 
commander-in-chief ; there has been too much of that the 
late war ; butas I only tell it to you as a friend, you wip 
not let it go further than you think right. Not thag I egy 
care who knows it ; for I shall produce my orders when. 
ever I come home, from some circumstances which has 
lately happened. . : ‘ ; : aoe 

When I went to my station at St. Kitts, I turned aw, 
all the rebels, not choosing to seize them at that time, ag 
it would have appeared a trap for them. 

In December, to my astonishment, comes down ay 
order from Sir Richard Hughes, telling us he had received 
good advice,and requiring us not tohinder the Americans 
from coming in, and having free egress and regres, if the 
governors chose to allow them ; and a copy of the order 
he sent to the governors and the presidents of the islands. 
The General Shirley and others began by sending letters 
not far different from orders, that he should admit them 
in such and such situations ; telling me the admiral had 
left it to them, but they thought it right to let me know 
it. Mr. Shirley I soon trimmed up and silenced. Sir 
Richard Hughes’ was a more delicate business ; I must 
either disobey my orders, or disobey acts of Parliament, 
which the admiral was disobeying. I determined upon 
the former, trusting to the uprightness of my intention, 
and believed that my country would not allow me tobe 
ruined, by protecting her commerce. 





This early display of “the Nelson touch,” irti- 
tated Governor Shirley, who told the petulant 
officer that “old generals were not in the habit 
of taking advice from young gentlemen ;” to which 
Nelson proudly replied, “ I am as old, sir, as the 
Prime Minister of England, and think myself as 
capable of commanding one of his Majesty’s ships, 
as that minister is of governing the State.” But 
the history of these squabbles is of little interest, 
save as they display the personal character of 
Nelson, and that not in its higher aspects, as 
spleen at this time was mingled somewhat liberally 
with his zeal for the public service. 

While rusticating in Norfolk during the long in- 
terval between the Boreas being paid off, and his ap- 
pointment to the Agamemnon, the activity of Nel- 
son’s mind, and the kindness of his heart, were ise 
played in his attention to the condition of the agm 
cultural labourers around him. It should be te 
membered that this was full forty or more years 
before “ Young England” had been smitten with 
the spirit of philanthropy. But though Nelson 
would have given the labourers more bread and 
bacon, he, like their noble friends of later times, 
saw no reason for indulging them with the luxury 
of free opinion, or, at all events, of free discussion. 
He was a great naval commander, but not the 
very least of a liberal, reflecting philosopher, o 
far-seeing statesman; and he was now living 
during a period of great political alarm. Its 
thus he writes to the Duke of Clarence :— 
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Lieutenant has summoned a meeting of the you; you are present to my imagination be where | will. 


3 


etes meeting at them, and to take up those incen- 
janes who go from alehouse to alehouse, advising the 
people to pay no taxes, &c. In this neighbour- 
n of the name of Priestley,” a clergyman, 

bs held this language to 4 circle of ten miles round 
jim; and, & few days past, I asked a Justice of the 
« Why, as such a man’s conduct was known, that 

was not taken up ”” His answer was, “that no 

‘oe would render himself unpopular at this time, by 
peing singular; for that his life and property were gone, 
gibe mob arose : but that when the Justices all agreed 
jp act in an uniform manner, this man should certainly 
be taken hold of, if he went on with such conduct.” 

That the poor labourer should have been seduced by 

‘og and hopes of better times, your Royal High- 
yess Will not wonder at, when I assure you, that they 
gre really in want of every thing to make life comfort- 
let Part of their wants, perhaps, were unavoidable, 

the dearness of every article of life; but much has 

from the neglect of the country gentlemen, in not 
gaking the farmers raise their wages, in some small 
proportion, as the prices of necessaries increased. The 
closed paper will give your Royal Highness an idea 
of their situation. It is most favourable; but I have 
gen careful that no country gentleman should have it 
ig his power to say, I had pointed out the wants of the 
por greater than they really are. Their wages have 
heen raised within these three weeks, pretty generally, 
me shilling a-week : had it been done some time past, 

would not have been discontented, for a want of 
\gyalty is not amongst their faults; and many of their 

jors, in many instances, might have imitated their 
eaduct with advantage. The wise precautions of 
government have certainly given a vigour to the loyal 
of the nation, who are most undoubtedly by far the 
pajority. 

Enclosed in the above letter was an exact 
datement of the earnings and expenditure of a 
labourer in Norfolk, with a wife and three chil- 
iren. The total earnings were £23, Is. ; and the 
expense of clothes, shoes, rent, and fuel being 


deducted, £14, 7s. 2d. a-year for all the family 
was left for food ; or, in the words of Nelson,— 

Not quite twopence a-day for each person; and to 
irink nothing but water, for beer our poor labourers 
tever taste, unless they are tempted, which is too often 
the case, to go to the alehouse. 

We do not learn what response was made by 
lis Royal Highness to this statement, and the 
fuggestions which accompanied it. 

The first notice of Lady Hamilton, which ap- 
pars in the Memoirs, occurs in & letter from 
Naples to Mrs. Nelson, to whom she is described 
“a young woman of amiable manners, who 
does honour to the station to which she is raised.” 
Hlis letters to his wife during this their first long 
wparation, were for some years frequent and affec- 
timate, and they contain a history of his different 
wtions, which, though brief, is quite as interest- 
iug, and almost as explicit, ashis official despatches, 
@ his private journal. We insert 4 part of one 
these most interesting letters, written before the 
attack on Bastia. 
i peak Fanny,—I need not, I am certain, say, that 

my joy is placed in you; I have none separated from 


————. 








——— 


* The celebrated Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
+ Nelson originally wrote, “ Hun it a sharp thorn, and 


Sn ee on Tuesday next, the Lith; and I have | { am convinced you feel interested in every action of 
put they will resolve to do collectively, what | my life; and my exultation in victory is two-fold, knowing 


of them chose to do individually—to take away the | that you partake of it. Only recollect that a brave man 
aces from those public-houses who allow of improper dies but once, a coward all his life long. We cannot 


death; and should it happen to me in this place, 
are the 


escape 
remember, it is the will of Him, in whose hands 


issues of life and death. As to my health, it was never 
better, seldom so well. I have no fears about the final 
issue of the expedition: it will be victory, Bastia will 
be ours; and if so, it must prove an event, to which ‘the 
history of England can hardly boast an equal. Time 
will show the enemy’s force; if it is small, the Fiorenze 
commanders ought to be blamed; if it is large, they are 
highly culpable for allowing a handful of brave men to 
be on service unsupported. My only fears are, that 
these soldiers will advance when Bastia is about to 
surrender, and deprive us of part of our glory. The 
king, we trust, will draw the line of our deserts... .- - 
I will tell you as a secret, Bastia will be ours between 
the 20th and 24th of this month, if succours do not get 
in. Our ships are moored across the harbour’s mouth, 
and three boats from each ship row guard every night. 
Our loss has been very trifling; the enemy’s very great. 
Only think of a beautiful town being bombarded and 
cannonaded for a month—what knocks it has had. We 
have many deserters, who paint the horrid situation the 
inhabitants are in, but they have behaved so ill to the 
Corsicans, that they are afraid to surrender. Josiah [his 
step-son,] is very well; I have not seen him these ten 
days, but have written to invite him and Hoste to dinner: 
that lad is a charming good boy. You will write to my 
father that I am well. 


At this time Nelson expresses a sentiment which 
was habitual with him, and which may be proper 
‘na British seaman, though it would require con- 
siderable qualification if sincerely held by a com- 


mander. 

I always was of opinion, have ever acted up to it, 
and never have had any reason to repent it, that one 
Englishmen was equal to three Frenchmen; had this 
been an English town, | am sure it would not have been 
taken by them. They have allowed us to batter it, 
without once making any effort to drive us away. 

It was during an attack on the batteries here that 
Nelson lost his eye; and a considerable time 
elapsed before he communicated the serious mis- 
fortune to his wife, which he had merely announced 


as a scratch on the righteye. He finally says, 
As it is all past now, I may tell you, that on the 
10th of July, a shot having hit our battery, the 
splinters and stones from it struck me with t 
violence in the face and breast. Although the blow 
was so severe as to occasion @ great flow of blood 
from my head, yet 1 most fortunately escaped, having 
only my right eye nearly deprived of its sight: it was 
cut down, but is so far recovered, as for me to be able 
to distinguish light from darkness. As to all the pur- 
poses of use, it is gone; however, the blemish is nothing, 
not to be perceived, unless told. . .. - At Bastia, 
I got a sharp cut in the back. You must not think 
that my hurts confined me : no, nothing but the loss of 
a limb would have kept me from my duty, and I believe 
my exertions conduced to preserve me in this general 
mortality. 1 am fearful that Mrs. Moutray’s son, who 
was on shore with us, will fall a sacrifice to the climate; 
he is a lieutenant of the Victory, a very fine young man, 
for whom I have a great regard. Lord Hood is quite 
distressed about him. Poor little Hoste is also ex- 
tremely ill, and I have great fears about him; one 
hundred and fifty of my people are in their beds; of two 
thousand men I am the most healthy. 

Nelson never appears im a more amiable light 
than in relation to his juvenile officers. His con- 
siderate and generous treatment of the youths in 





pb y in want of food sufficient, but of clothes and 


Fe different ships sprung directly from an affec- 
tionate and kind disposition ; but it had also the 
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effect of the most prudent policy, in attaching them 
to his person, and to the public service. Officers and 
men would on every occasion have followed him 
through fire and water; and good conduct and 
bravery in the humblest amo. , them never passed 
unnoticed or unrewarded. His letters to the be- 
reaved parents, or the relatives, of those of his 
officers and of his crew, who either fell in action or 
died in the service, are among the most beautiful of 
his letters. Tothe memory of the young gentleman 
mentioned above, he placed a simple but affecting 
inscription in the church of St. Fiorenzo in 
Corsica, and to Mrs. Nelson he speaks of the youth 
with the most affectionate regret. 


son’s character. It is one by which he was dis- 
tinguished from the earliest period of his career, to 
the hour of his death. 

Shortly after Nelson’s achievements in Corsica, 
in a letter to his brother, he remarks, “ I am now 
pointed out as having been one hundred and twelve 
times engaged with the French, and always suc- 
cessful to a certain degree.” This of course in- 
cluded his engagements during the previous Ameri- 
can war. As a specimen of one of those contests, 
the scale, though not the gallantry, of which were 
eclipsed by his subsequent splendid victories, we 
give, from his own pen, the following brief de- 
scription of the engagement between the Agamem- 
non and the Ca Ira, when the fleets had “ a brush,” 
as Nelson terms it, in anattempt which the French 
made, or rather meditated, to retake Corsica. 
After some general observations, he thus proceeds : 

Fortune in this late affair has favoured me in a most 
extraordinary manner, by giving me an opportunity, 


which seldom offers, of being the only line-of-battle ship 
who got singly into action on the 13th, when I had the 


honour of engaging the Ca Ira, absolutely large enough | 


to take Agamemnon in her hold. I never saw such a 


ship before. 


have encountered this war, still shielding me, and my 
brave ship’s company. I cannot account for what | 
saw: whole broadsides within half-pistol shot missing 
my little ship, whilst ours was in the fullest effect. 
French captain has paid me the highest compliments— 
much more flattering than those of my own fleet, as they 
must have been true. 
the 13th, one hundred and ten, whilst only seven were 
slightly wounded on board Agamemnon. 
althongh one of the van-ships, and in close action on 
one side and distant action on the other for upwards of 
three hours, yet our neighbours suffered most exceed- 
ingly, whilst we comparatively suffered nothing. 


ribbons, and all our ropes were ends. y 
admiral have followed the blow, we should probably 
have done more, but the risk was thought too great. If 
you see Hoste’s father in your travels, I beg you will 
say what a good young man—TI love him dearly, and 
both him and Josiah are as brave fellows as ever 
walked. Certain it is Agamemnon has given experience 
to her crew ; five times my ship has been engaged, three 
at sea, two against Bastia, three actions in boats, 
and two sieges, ought to make us stand fire, but we are 
too far from home tv be noticed. 
known, beyond this country and our immediate friends. 


How does Mrs. Nelson, my aunt, and all our Swaffham | 


friends! Is Robert Rolfe married ! 
kindly to all, not forgetting Charlotte and my namesake. 


A few months after this engagement, Nelson 


We shall re- | 
turn to some of the delightful proofs whigh his cor- | 
respondence affords of this amiable feature in Nel- | 


That Being who has ever in a most won- | 
derful raanner protected me during the many dangers I | 


The | 
We killed on board Ca Ira on | 


Oa the 14th, | 


We_ 
had only six men slightly wounded. Our sails were | 
Had our good | 


Our actions are not | 


Remember me . 
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was appointed to the command of a smal] squad 

meant to co-operate with the Austrian ht fer 
dinian armies, in attempting to drive the French 
from the Riviera of Genoa. He was pleased with 
_ the service, and with the confidence placed in him 
_by the Allies ; and Nelson was at no time Wanting 
_in a full sense of his own merits and claims, and 
_ of the impunity which his professional talents rave 
_him in dispensing with the ordinary rules or eth 
| quette of service. ‘‘ Genius above rank and rule.” 
| was his practical motto ; and he not only had the 


| 


| courage to rebel when he imagincd the publie ser. 
| vice required insubordination, but he does not g 
pear to have disliked opportunities of showing his 
superiority to his professional superiors. In telline 
Mrs. Nelson of the new duty to which he had bem 
appointed, he remarks :— 

| [have eight sail of frigates under my command ; the 
| service 1 have to perform is important, and, as | jp. 
| formed you a few days ago from Genoa, I am acting 
, hot only without the orders of my commander-in-chief 
_but in some measure contrary to them. However, | 
have not only the support of his majesty’s ministers 
both at Turin and Genoa, but a consciousness that | = 
doing what is right aud proper for the service of our 
king and country. Political courage in an officer abroad 
is as highly necessary as military courage. 

The above-mentioned ministers want the admiral to 
give me an order to wear a distinguishing pendant. 
The Austrian army is composed of thirty-two thousand 
of the finest troops I ever saw; and the general, when 
he gets to Nice, will have the baton of a field-marshal: 
what shall I get? However, this I can say, that all | 
| have obtained I owe to myself, and to no one else ; and 
| to you I may add, that my character stands high with 

almost all Europe ; even the Austrians knew my name 
| perfectly. When I get through this campaign, I think 
| myself 1 ought to rest. 1 hope to God the war will be 
over, and that I may return to you in peace and quiet- 
ness. A little farm, and my good name, form all my 
| wants and wishes. 
| To his brother he says, “ Hotham is coming to 








| look at us with the fleet, but the command rests 
with me.” And he never fails to communicate to 
his family the honours conferred on him by the 
Allied Powers. It gave him great pleasure to 
tell, what they must have been delighted to hear. 
Nelson’s only selfishness was for glory or renown; 
| and he sometimes valued testimonies of regard 
from crowned heads, so slight in themselves, that 
other great men would assuredly have passed them 
over in silence. The contempt, jealousy, or what- 
ever the varying feeling might be, which Nelson 
too often betrayed for his superiors in command, 
did not, with all his avarice of fame, prevent him 
from communicating his brilliant ideas to them, 
whoever might afterwards reap the praise or the 
reward of what was successfully undertaken on his 
suggestion. Shortly after he first came into con- 
tact with Sir John Jervis, afterwards Earl of 5t. 
Vincent, he writes to Mrs. Nelson, 

Time, my dear Fanny, will soon wear away, when We 
shall, I doubt not, possess a cottage of our own, and 33 
ample income to live on; if not in luxury, at least ™ 
comfort. As yet, I appear to stand well with Sir Joha 
Jervis, and it shall not be my fault if I do not eontinee 
to do so: my conduct has no mystery. I freely comme 
nicate my knowledge and observations, and only 
| that whatever admiral I serve under may make prope 
use of it. God forbid I should have any other 
| ration on service, than the good of my country. Isa 
/ now sent to examine the state of the ships in Toulon. 
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The best understanding was already existing 

etareeD him and the Admiral; they had at once 

each other, and Sir John Jervis lost no 

nity of bearing the most flattering testimony 

jp his merits. Nelson took pride in now possess- 

«the unbounded confidence of three com- 
rs-in-chief.” 

ediately before the memorable victory of 

Cape St- Vincent, the brilliant forerunner of Nelson's 

‘os, had taken place, he was engaged in many 

‘rs, in all of which he displayed the spirit and 

iatrepidity which never failed him, and yet this 


ging a period of comparative inaction, or of what | 


ye considered dallying, was one of discontent. He 
gas ever panting for active service, on a scale cor- 
responding to his magnificent conceptions, and he 
was ever confident of triumph. 

By 1797, Nelson had left his beloved Agamem- 
on, and his pendant was flying in the Captain, 
what he terms, “the most glorious St. Valentine's 
isy,” or 14th February, the day which witnessed 
thefirst great sea-fight, in which the hero already of 
«ne hundred and twenty” engagements pre-emin- 
atly distinguished himself. About this affair there 


was afterwards some misunderstanding between | 


Nelson and Admiral Parker ; but though as jealous 
ssa Hotspur, of being deprived of one atom of his 


sory, and often indignant at the “huge cantles” | 


swept off by commanders inferior in talents, though 
higher in rank and station, there is no reason to 
think that Nelson ever grudged, and much less 
defrauded any other commander of the fame he 


merited. Laying aside the misunderstanding, which | 


Sir Nicholas Harris properly throws back into 


the Appendix, we take in preference to all other | 


accounts and commentaries, Nelson’s own private 
gazette of the great battle with the Spanish Fleet. 
It is entitled by him 


4 PEW REMARKS RELATIVE TO MYSELF IN THE CAPTAIN, iN 
WHICH MY PENDANT WAS FLYING ON THE MOST GLORIOUS 
VALENTINE’S DAY, 1797. 

On the 13th February, at 6 p.m. shifted my pendant 
from La Minerve frigate to the Captain. 

Valentine’s day, at daylight, signal to prepare for 
battle: at 10, saw some strange ships standing across 


° | 
the van of our fleet, on the larboard tack, which was | 


ssiling in two divisions, eight in the weather, seven in 
the lee,on the starboard tack. About 11, signal to form 
the line, as most convenient. At twenty-five past 11, 
the action commenced in the van, then passing through 
the enemy’s line. About | a.m. the Captain having passed 
the sternmost of the enemy’s ships, which formed their 
Yan, consisting of seventeen sail of the line, and perceiv- 
ing the Spanish fleet to bear up before the wind, evidently 
with au intention of forming their line, going large— 
jining their separated division,—or flying from us; to 
prevent either of their schemes from taking effect, I 
ordered the ship to be wore, and passing between the 

em and Excellent,at ten minutes past 1 o’clock, I 
was in close action with the van, and, of course, leeward- 
most of the Spanish fleet. The ships which | know were 
the Santa Trinidad, San Josef, Salvador del Mundo, San 
Nicolas, San Isidro, another first-rate and seventy-four, 


OR: 
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' names not known. I was immediately joined and most 

nobly supported by the Culloden, Captain Troubridge. 
_ The Spanish fleet, from not wishing, I suppose, to have a 
| decisive battle, hauled to the wind on the larboard tack, 
| which brought the ships above mentioned to be the 
| leewardmost ships in their fleet. For an hour, the 
| Culloden and Captain supported this apparently, but not 
| in reality, unequal contest, when the Blenheim, passing 
to windward of us and ahead, eased us alittle. By this 
time, the Salvador del Mundo and San Isidro dropped 
astern, and were fired into in a masterly style by the 
| Excellent, Captain Collingwood, who compelled them 
to hoist English colours, when, disdaining the parade of 
taking possession of beaten enemies, he most gallantly 
pushed up to save his old friend and messmate, who 
was to appearance in a critical situation: the Blenheim 
having fallen to leeward, and the Culloden crippled and 
astern, the Captain at this time being actually fired 
upon by three first-rates, and the San Nicolas and a 
seventy-four, and about pistol-shot distance of the San 
| Nicolas. The Excellent ranged up with every sail set, 
and hauling up his mainsail just astern, passed within 
ten feet of the San Nicolas, giving her a most awful and 
tremendous fire. The San Nicolas luffing up, the San 
Josef fell on board her, and the Excellent passing on for 
the Santa Trinidad, the Captain resumed her situation 
abreast of them, close alongside. 

At this time the Captain having lost her fore-topmast 
—not a sail, shroud, or rope standing, the wheel shot 
away, and incapable of further service in the line or in 
chase, I directed Captain Miller* to put the helm a-star- 
board, and calling for the boarders, ordered them to 
board. 

The soldiers of the 9th regiment, with an alacrity 
_ which will ever do them credit, with Lieutenant Pierson, 
of the same regiment, were amongst the foremost on this 
service. The first man who jumped into the enemy’s 
_mizen-chains, was Captain Berry, late my first-lieuten- 
ant. He was supported from our spritsail-yard; and a 
soldier of the 69th regiment having broke the upper 
quarter-gallery window, jumped in, followed by myself 
and others, as fast as possible. I found the cabin-doors 
fastened, and the Spanish officers fired their pistols at us 
through the windows, but having broke open the doors, 
the soldiers fired, and the Spanish brigadier (commodore, 
with a distinguishing pendant) fell as retreating to the 
quarter-deck. Having pushed on the quarter-deck, I 

found Captain Berry in possession of the poop, and the 
| Spanish ensign hauling down. The San Josef at this 
moment fired muskets and pistols from the admiral’s 
stern-gallery on us. Our seamen by this time were in 
full possession of every part: about seven of my men 
| were killed, and some few wounded, and about twenty 
Spaniards. 

Having placed sentinels at the different ladders, and 
| ordered Captain Miller to push more men into the San 
Nicolas, I directed my brave fellows to board the first 
| rate, which was done in a moment. When I got into 
| her main-chains, a Spanish officer came upon the quar- 
| ter-deck rail, without arms, and said the ship had sur- 

rendered. From this welcome information, it was not 
long before | was on the quarter-deck, when the Spanish 
| captain, with a bended knee, presented me his sword, 
and told me the admiral was dying with his wounds 
below. I gave him my hand, and desired him to call to 
his officers and ship’s company that the ship had surren- 
dered, which he did; and on the quarter-deck of a 
Spanish first-rate, extravagant as the story may seem, 
did I receive the swords of the vanquished Spaniards, 
_which as I received I gave to William Fearney, one of 
my bargemen, who placed them, with the greatest sang 
froid, under his arm. I was surrounded by Captain 





| 





a The following interesting anecdote has been obligingly communicated by Captain Miller's sister, Mrs. Dalrymple :— 
hile Captain Miller was leading his men to the San Nicolas, Commodore Nelson said, ‘ No, Miller, 7 must have 
Ronour ;’ and on going into the cabin, after the contest, Nelson said, ‘ Miller, | am under the greatest obligations to 

ja," and presented him with the Spanish captain's sword; and then, as if he could not sufficiently show his sense of his 

“Pplain’s services, he again expressed his obligations, and drawing a ring from his finger, placed it on Captain Miller's. The 

1 tag large topaz, set round with diamonds, and the Spanish officer's sword, are now in the possession of Miss Miller, 
in Miller 


‘s only surviving child.” 
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John Thompson, Francis Cook, and William Fearney, 
all old Agamemnons, and several other brave men, sea- 
men and soldiers. Thus fell these ships, The Victory 


passing saluted us with three cheers, as did every ship — 


in the fleet. The Minerve sent a boat for me, and I 
hoisted my pendant on board her, directing Captain 


Cockburn to put me on board the first uninjured ship of © 


the line, which was done ; and I hoisted my pendant in 
the Irresistible, but the day was too far advanced to 
venture on taking possession of the Santa Trinidad, 
although she had long ceased to resist, as it must have 
brought on a night action with a still very superior 
fleet. At dusk, I went on board the Victory, when the 
admiral received me on the quarter-deck, and having 
embraced me, said he could not sufficiently thank me, 


and used every kind expression, which could not fail to | 


make me happy. On my return on board the Irresis- 


tible, my bruises were looked at, and found but trifling, | 


and a few days made me as well as ever. H.N. 


N.B.—There is a saying in the fleet too flattering for 
me to omit telling — viz. “ Nelson’s patent bridge for 
boarding first-rates,” alluding to my passing over an 
enemy’s eighty-gun ship ; and another of a sailor’s tak- 
ing me by the hand on board the San Josef, saying he 
might not soon have such another place to do it in, and 
assuring me he was heartily glad to see me. 

That our account of this famous engagement 
may be in some measure complete, we subjoin 
the following particulars of the boarding of the 
Spanish ships by the “ Nelson patent bridge ;” 
which were on the next day communicated by 
Nelson, in a conversation with Colonel Drink- 
water. “I saw,” said Nelson, speaking with great 
animation, 

“That from the disabled state of the Captain, and 


the effective attack of the approaching British ships, | 


Berry, Lieutenant Pierson, 69th regiment, John Sykes, , 


THE DISPATCHES AND LETTERS OF LORD NELSON, 


I was likely to have my beaten o 
'from me; [I therefore decided to beard a 
Nicolas, which I had chiefly fought, and considees™™ 
be my prize. Orders were given to lay the (‘4 bo 
aboard of her : the spritsail-ya:d passed into her = 
rigging. Lieutenant Berry, with the ship’s beanie’ 
and Captain Pearson, with the 69th regiment ere, 
as marines on board the Captain,) soon got possessig 
the enemy’s ship. Assisted by one of the sailors, he 
from the fore-chains into the quarter-gallery, throy +8 
window, and thence through the cabin to the ae 
deck, where I found my gallant friends already trig, ‘. 
ant.”” He then gave the details of the extraordinn : 
circumstances attending his aftewards getting po 
of the St. Josef. 


When he had related these circumstances to 
Colonel Drinkwater, that gentleman remarked, ip 
reference to the honours which must follow the 
victory, 


SS€ssion 


| “ The Admiral will of course be made a Peer, and his 
| seconds in command noticed accordingly. As for yoy 
| Commodore,” I continued, “they will make you , 
| Baronet.” The word was scarcely uttered, when 
| placing his hand on my arm, and, looking me mox 
expressively in the face, he said, “ No, no: if they want 
to mark my services, it must not be in that manner” 
“Oh !” said I, interrupting him, “ you wish to be made a 
Knight of the Bath ;” forI could not imagine that his 
ambition, at that time, led him to expect a Peerage, 
My supposition proved to be correct, for he instantly 
answered me, “ Yes; if my services have been of any 
value, let them be noticed in a way that the public may 


| know me, or them.” 





Nelson was at this time in his thirty-eighth year, 
-and the remainder of his life was to be as brief 
as it was glorious. 


( To be continued.) 





LITERARY 


The Foster-Brother, a Tale of the War of Chiozza. 
Three Volumes post 8vo. Edited by Leigh Hunt. 
London: T. C. Newby. 


Tus romance is the first attempt, in a walk of litera- 
ture new to him, of Mr. Thornton Hunt, the son of the 
Editor. The duties of the latter appear to have been 
confined to a careful and affectionate perusal of his son’s 
labours, and the composition of a graceful, and by no 
means over-partial, prefatory critique on the construc- 
tion of the tale, and the conception and development of 
the principal characters. This introduction is so much 
to the purpose, that we hold ourselves absolved from 
any farther notice of the Foster-Brother than we find in 
the following sentences of it :-— 


I confess I think so well of the “ Foster-Brother,” 
that I do not hesitate to mention a circumstance which 
might otherwise have told against it; at least with such 
as are accustomed to confound rapidity of execution 
with badness of it; and this is, that it was composed at 
hasty, though earnest intervals, during a pressure of 
work already too much for the writer’s health, and only 
carried to that extreme from a sense of duty. 

Iam much mistaken, if the habit of a principle of 
this kind will not be recognised by the reader as origi- 
nating some of the best things in the book; which, to 
sum up my general idea of them, (for I am sensible that 
it does not become me to enter much into particulars,) 
appears to me to consist of the heartiest male characters, 
such as Zeno, Luigi I] Grasso, and the Englishman ; of 
the highly graphic nature of the descriptions, whether 


REGISTER. 


of scenes or persons, executed with all the breadth as 
well as minuteness of a painter; and, above all, of the 
development of the graver elements of the passion of 
love, truly so called; that is to say, love founded on the 
real or supposed goodness in the object, felt in propor- 
tion to the existence of the like worthiness in the per- 
son loving, and superior to all the chances, whether 
conventional or otherwise, of being confounded with 
what it is not. 

I cannot conceive any thing finer or more complete in 
this way, than the characters of Arduino’s daughter and 
Morosini’s son, of the younger Carrara, and the noble 
peasant girl Rosa Bardossi, my (I beg leave to say) 
favourite. All the scenes in which the affections of these 
individuals are concerned, I hold to be masterpieces; 
and no less such, of another kind, is the conveyance of 
the Venetian ship to the Greek island by the undaunted 
Englishman. 

I hold that nothing can be truer to nature, or better 
executed, than the closing selfishness of Morosini’s 
career, his sacrifice of his daughter’s happiness, and the 
unexpected catastrophe it brings on our disgusted coua- 
tryman. Truthfulness, indeed, and passion appear # 
me to characterize the whole work. 


We are not sure that the great majority of readers 
will participate in the sentiment expressed in the last 
sentence; but let them read and judge for themselves. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Thornton Hunt’s Italiaa 
story is to be followed up by one entirely of a domestic 
nature, upon “ English Life.” This, indeed, is announced 
as depending upon a contingency, about which we & 
tertain no doubts, the success of the Foster-Brothers 
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tive ill success of an Italian tale, however 
y, could be no fair criterion of the reception that 


ser possessed of the powers and qualifications of Mr. 
fhornton Hunt. 
epcises on Logic, designed for the use of Students in 
(ollege. By J.T. Gray. London: Taylor & Walton. 
It would not be easy to introduce novelty into an 
pementary system of Logic. The author of the Exercises 
gske3 100 pretension of the sort, but he claims to be 
inal in plan, and to be practical in his instructions. | 
gis examples illustrative of rules are taken from the 
st authors, and selected with judgment and care. 





NEW POEMS. 
Te Poetical Works of Alexander Wilson, the American 
With Portrait, Vignette, &c. Pp. 504. 
Belfast: John Henderson. 


Ornitholoqist. 


Alexander Wilson was one of those men, who, if not 
adusively confined to Scotland, are much more fre- 
gently found in that soul-ripening clime than in any 
wher land. Though a few years younger, he was, as a 
pet, contemporary with Burns, and had composed The 
Pack, Watty and Meg, and all his other celebrated 
‘ottish pieces, and prophesied the utter decline of 
wetry, shortly before Campbell, Rogers, Scott, Byron, 
sathey, Coleridge, Professor Wilson, Hogg, Words- 
yorth, and Moore, the bright poetic galaxy of the first 
vars of the century, had appeared. Alexander Wilson 
ms born in Paisley in 1766. His parents were respec- 
uble persons, in comfortable, though humble circum- 
ances; and, in childhood, his mother had mentally de- 
wed him to the Church, though, losing her when still 
very young, the hand-loom became his occupation. 
The future wanderer and watcher in the forests and 
arannahs of America, heartily detested this sedentary 
employment, and, as one more agreeable, or less distaste- 
ful, while still a lad, Wilson became a pedlar, or hawker 
#f muslins and other Paisley goods. 


svolame of his early poems, and made an opportunity 


tie. 


He also published | 
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vending the wares of his fancy’s loom along with his | 


nore material tissues. The history of his adventures, 
thile roaming with his pack, is interesting from the 
curacter of the youth, and not without instruction, es- 
peially to those in his own station in life possessed by 
he same turbulent spirit of intellectual activity. Po- 
verty was his great enemy ; but it must not be forgotten, 
itst this poverty was, in a great measure, the conse- 


wence of unsettled habits, or, at least, any thing like | 


weady persevering industry. 
mong those strong-minded men who, when time is 
fiven them, are certain to redeem themselves from the 
tmsequences of the errors of their early training and 
tfortunate circumstances. While still young, and a 
ht democrat, he emigrated to the United States of 
America, where, after a few years spent in desultory 
‘mployments, he settled as a schoolmaster, in which ca- 
city he was much esteemed. That love of nature 
which marks the poet, and which had gained strength 
2 his wanderings in Scotland as a pedlar, became at 
eagth his ruling passion. He was an enthusiastic na- 
aralist, and his poetic genius carried him into the wil- 
“ress to gratify his own longing inborn desires. 
Wilson thus became the most eminent Ornithologist 
rich the New,World has produced; and no man has 


*- | 
Wilson was, however, 


} 
| 
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ever encountered tho same hardships, or has had the same 
enjoyment in the pursuit of this branch of science, as 
the quondam Weaver and Packman. His descriptions 
of birds, and of his solitary wanderings in search of 
them, and his watchings of their habits, are his finest 


poems. 

The poems, the early history, and the subsequent ad- 
ventures of this remarkable man, with selections from 
his prose writings, form, we need hardly say, a delight- 
ful Miscellany — a book that ought to be popular, and 
which will be so. The work has higher claims than 
those of its author’s Scottish poetry, though that is, if 
not of the highest, yet of a high order. As a specimen 
of his verse in his earlier years, and as an indication of 
that love of nature, and power of describing the common 
objects it exhibits to the searching or contemplative eye 
of genius, for which Wilson became pre-eminent, we 
select a few stanzas from his juvenile poem 

THE DISCONSOLATE WREN, 


Be not the Muse ashamed here to bemoan 
Her brothers of the grove. 
The morn was keeking frae the east, 
The lav’rock shrill, wi’ dewy breast, 
Was tow’ring past my ken; 
Alang a burnie’s flow’ry side, 
That gurgled on wi’ glancing glide, 
I gain’d a bushy glen ; 
The circling nets ilk spider weaves 
Bent wi’ clear dew-drops hung, 
A’ roun’ amang the spreading leaves 
The cheery natives sung. 
On its journey, the burnie 
Fell dashing down some lins, 
White foaming, and roaming, 
In rage amang the stanes. 


While on the gowany turf I sat, 
And viewed this blissful sylvan spat, 
Amid the joyous soun’, 
Some mournfu’ chirps, methought of wae, 
Stole on my ear frae ‘neath a brae, 
Whare, as I glinted down, 
I spied a bonny wee bit Wren 
Lone on a fuggy stane ; 
And aye she tore her breast, and then, 
Poor thing, pour’d out her mane 
Sae faintive, sae plaintive ; 
To hear her vent her strain 
Distrest me, and prest me 
To ken her cause 0’ pain. 


Thomson, 


Down frae a hingin’ hazel root, 
Wi’ easy wing, and sadly mute, 
A social Robin came; 
Upon a tremblin’ twig he perch’d, 
While owre his head the craig was arch’d, 
Near hand the helpless dame. 
A wee he view’d her sad despair ; 
Her bitter chirps of wae 
Brought frae his e’e the pearly tear, 
Whik owre his breast did gae. 
Still eyeing and spying, 
Nane near to gie relief; 
And drooping and stooping, 
He thus inquired her grief. 


We have no space for the direful catastrophe thus 
pathetically introduced. But none of Wilson’s poetical 
descriptions of the fairy birds of the New World — the 
humming-bird or the lovely b/ue-bird — are more beau- 
tiful than this elegy of the bereaved wren. In his riper 
years, Wilson did not neglect poetry ; and his Solitary 
Tutor,a poem of some length, bears testimony to the 
expansion and repose of intellect which had succeeded 
his fervid youth. The manner of Wilson’s death was 





characteristic. 


He died in 1813 of a violent illness, 
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caused by the ardent and imprudent pursuit of a rare 
bird of which he had long been in search. The moment 
he perceived the bird, he seized his gun, plunged into 
the neighbouring river in pursuit of it, swam across, and 
caught the illness which, in ten days, closed his 
career. He came to be highly esteemed in his adopted 
country, where honours were heaped upon his memory. 


The Ballad Poetry of Ireland. Edited by Charles 
Gavan Daffy. Stitched. Dublin: Duffy. 


Loving all national or popular poetry, and believing | 


it, where genuine, among the best nutriment of the 
affections which any people can receive, we cordially 
welcome this work, in spite of the large alloy of partisan 
feeling combined with its pure ore. In the collection 
there are very few old ballads, for the excellent reason, 
that the Irish have few of these, at least in the Saxon 


tongue ; but it contains the gems of all the popular | 
Irish ballad poetry, of the serious and pathetic kind, | 


which has appeared within the last fifty years. These 
are now too well known to warrant quotation in our 
pages, though desirable to possess in their collected 
form. We therefore select ouly the following .Vunster 
Keen, or Lament, as it is new to us; and though the 
fact is not stated, appears to be almost a literal transla- 
tion from the Irish. 


On Monday morning, the flowers were gaily springing, 

The skylark’s hymn in middle air was singing, 

When, grief of griefs! my wedded husband left me, 

And since that hour, of hope and health bereft me. 
Ulla gulla, gulla g’one! &c. Ac. 


Above the board, when thou art low reclining, 

Have parish priests and horsemen high been dining, 

And wine and usquebaugh, while they were able, 

They quaffed with thee — the soul of all the table. 
Ulla gulla, gulla g’one! &c. &e. 


Why did ye die? Could wedded wife adore you 

With purer love than that my bosom bore you ? 

Your children’s cheeks were peaches ripe and mellow, 

And threads of gold, their tresses long and yellow. 
Ulla gulla, gulla g’one! &c. &e. 


In vain for me are pregnant heifers lowing ; 

Jn vain for me are yellow harvests growing ; 

Or thy nine gifts of love in beauty blooming — 

Tears blind my eyes, and grief my heart’s consuming ! 
Ulla gulla, gulla g’one! &c. &e. 


Pity has plaints whose wailing voice is broken, 
Whose finger holds our early wedding token, 


The torrents of whose tears have drain’d their fountain, | 


Whose piled-up grief on grief is past recounting. 
Ulla gulla, gulla g’one! &c. Ac. 
T still might hope, did I not thus behold thee, 
That high Knockferin’s airy peak might hold thee, 
Or Crohan’s fairy halls, or Corrin’s towers, 
Or Lene’s bright caves, or Cleana’s magic bowers. 


Ulla gulla, guila g’one! &c. &e. | 


But, oh! my black despair! when thou wert dying, 
O’er thee no tear was wept, no heart was sighing — 
No breath of prayer did waft your soul to glory; 
But lonely you did lie, and maim’d and gory! 
Ulla gulla, gulla g’one! &e. &c. 


Oh! may your dove-like soul, on whitest pinions, 
Pursue her upward flight to God’s dominions, 
Where saints’ and martyrs’ hands shall gifts provide 
thee — 
And, oh! my grief, that I am not beside thee! 
Ulla gulla, gulla g’one! &e, &e. 


LITERARY REGISTER. 
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Poems by a Father and Daughter ; containing * yf 
morials of Eminent Characters and Events, Her ‘ 
¥ ° . o.-*% To 
Sentimental Pieces, Religious and Moral Ef _ 


Dramatic Sketches, §c. &c. London: Seenden 2 
Otley. ; 


The Memorials of Eminent Persons, which are prob 
bly the composition of the elder partner in this shila 
concern, are on Queen Charlotte, George the Thins 
| with an Eulogium on Sir Arthur Wellesley, au Addbess 
to the Shade of Louis the Seventeenth, and such lke 
compositions ; all respectable, though somewhat past 
_ date, and therefore not likely to make a strong impres 

sion. The Heroic and Sentimental Pieces are more 
effective. Two Dramas eke out a volume, which wil! 
| be welcomed and esteemed by the friends of the authors 
which is all that can be hoped for of nine-tenths of the 
verse published in such profusion, in what is branded as 
an unpoetical age. 





Memorials of a Tour on the Continent ; to which a 
added, Miscellaneous Poems. By Robert Snow Es 
. . 4 = 
London : Pickering. 


We have here a volume of elegant verse, in which each 
of the several stages of the author is described in a son- 
net, or a few descriptive lines. These again are illustrated 
by extracts from a Manuscript Journal kept of the 
Tour, which extended through France into Italy. The 
| miscellaneous, or occasional poems, contain several 
_ pieces of great beauty; and we consider the volume, as 
{ a whole, worthy of the attention of the lovers of poetry; 
nor are the prose memoranda less attractive. 
| Poems. By Allan Park Paton. 
| &« Otley. 
| Mr. Paton is one of the poets of the West, who has, 
however, soared beyond the regions in which the Whistle 
Binkies predominate. He has travelled, and has studied 
Byron, and Whistlecroft, and Tennyson, each of whom 
he imitates with some felicity. 

The Village Paupers, and other Poems. By G. W, 
Fulcher. Second Edition. Longman & Co. 

This poem would merit praise for its benevolent pur- 
pose, independently of its simple and pleasing style. 
Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. By the Rev. Tho- 

mas Agar Holland, Rector of Greatham, Hants. A 

New Edition. Saunders & Otley. 

The author of Dryburgh Abbey is a relative of the 
late noble proprietor of that exquisitely lovely spot. He 
spent some of his early years in Scotland, and frequently 
visited the scene of his poem, without, however, catch- 
ing the highest spirit of inspiration. 
| The Purgatory of Suicides, a Prison Riyme, in Ten 
Books. By Thomas Cooper, the Chartist. London: 
Jeremiah How. 


This epic, which bears date, Stafford Gaol, is by far 
‘the most remarkable poem upon our table, in the 
current month ; and we may extend the period. As we 
cannot, however, at this time, find space to renders 
_ reason, either for our approbation of much of its exect- 
' tion, or condemnation of much of its spirit, and some 
thing of its tendency, we must be content, in the meam 
time, to announce to the world this singular production. 


London : Saunders 
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